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ERE are two distinct kinds of 

watches, one built upon the ex- 
perience of the other—one a plain, 
practical timekeeper which during 18 
years has so proved its usefulness that 
now over half the watches sold are 
Ingersoll Watches; the other a fine 
jewelled watch for those who buy for ex- 
treme accuracy, durability and beauty. 


The Ingersoll Watch has always been 
regarded as a really wonderful thing 
for the money —something only possible 
through a manufacturing ability never 
approached in the watch industry and 
in mighty few others. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is coming to be 
known as the Ingersoll value in high- 
grade watches. 


All the experience, the economies, the 
highly specialized methods, the manu- 
facture of great numbers in few styles, the 
efficiency principles learned in making 
almost thirty million watches, combined 
with unique originality and inventive 
power, are producing in the new Inger- 
soll-Trenton factory the finest American 
watches at prices that heretofore would 
buy only commonplace timepieces. 


7-jewel movement in 7-jewel movement in 


solid nickel case . $5 2o-yearcase . $10 
15-jewel movement in 1g-jewel movement in 
2o-yearcase . $12 20-year case . $25 


Ingersoll-Trenton Watches sold only by responsi- 
ble jewelers everywhere. Nine thousand jewelers 
handle them. For a complete and conclusive 
description of the Ingersoll-Trenton Watch, write 
today for the book ‘* How to Judge a Watch.” 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 30 Ashland Bldg., New York 
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AND 
SPENDING 


SAVING [ic peculiar sometimes how our 








through the top of that old penny 
bank was saved and somehow grew. 
we have learned to save in a larger and a different way. For 
instance, we have learned that to be a good saver one must 
be a good spender afterall. One saves by spending (wisely). 
The mission .of every cent that’s spent should be to bring 


back a full ten mills of value. 


Now the real value of a loaf of bread or a jar of jam or a 
hundred or so other things we use from day to day we have 
some knowledge of. But there are countless other things we 


ideas of saving and spending do 
get mixed up. We were taught 
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for confidence. 


need and buy of whose actual value we have little knowledge. 
These we must buy largely on recommendation or confidence 
in the maker or seller and their methods of making and sell- 
that every copper we poked in ing. If he advertises, that in itself furnishes the foundation 
We know something about him and his 
But since that time product. No one can successfully advertise a product that 
has no merit. He cannot afford to endanger the good name 
his advertising is designed to build up by giving inferior goods 
or charging exorbitant prices. His success depends upon 
giving you “value received” for vour money. He is adver-, 


tising to tell you as cheaply as he can of his wares—to 


him again. 


And then besides the confidence you 
have a right to feel in advertised goods, 
is the confidence you have in the me- 
dium that carries the advertiser’s 
message. Success MaGAzINE and a 
few others for your sake will not ac- 
cept every advertiser’s story. But it 
has sufficient confidence in those whose 
stories it does accept to guarantee the 
honesty of its advertisers. It aims to 
get for you “value received” for your 
money—to give you a “buying ser- 
vice” that will help you to get the 
most and best of what you want for 
your money. It aims above all to help 
you save at the same time you spend. 


get you to buy his product and, in the doing, to so 
merit your satisfaction and good will that you will buy of 
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In The Editors Confidence 
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The Man on the Lid 


It was near the end of President Roosevelt’s seven years on the 
Big Job. The President was starting on a characteristic swing 
around the circle, and pausing, with a foot on the car step and a 
muscular hand on the brass rail, he remarked jovially to a group 
of reporters that he was “ leaving Taft on the lid.” 

Taft has been pretty consistently on the lid ever since. 

It is rather difficult to write frankly about Taft. For one thing, 
we have to begin by admitting that we all like him. He has had a 
good many puzzling jobs loaded on his big shoulders, and haz 
always managed to give out the impression that he was handling 
them well. Of his really great ability there is not the slightest 
doubt. 

It is probably Taft’s misfortune that he did not tumble and fight 
his way up through the political struggle for existence—that 
process which so mercilessly and unerringly uncovers the real man 
before it gets through with him—but came in by the side door after 
half a lifetime on the bench and in other fairly secure and comfort- 
able appointive berths. 

The American people, more than any other modern civilized peo- 
ple, have a curious habit of making half-gods of their judges; and 
some shreds of this awful judicial aura still waver mistily about 
Taft. He isn’t quite distinct, even yet. But he is distinct enough 
by this time to show forth certain indications of the judicial habit 
of thought. His apparent inconsistencies of attitude on certain 
grave public problems have made him appear to many thoughtful 
citizens as a wavering man, a weak man. Frankly, we do not think 
him a weak man at all. He is astrong man. But he unmistakably 
has a distaste amounting to repugnance for all such facts as are 
“inadmissible as evidence.” He likes to decide an important. ques- 
tion on the logic of the evidence that is laid before him, ignoring 
the looser and more bewildering “ passions of the mob.” That is 
why it has been possible to “get” Taft by simply placing the 
“right” evidence before him and carefully seeing to it that the 
“wrong ” evidence is kept out of his view. He has a deep sense of 
order. He dislikes change. He dislikes disturbance of any sort. 

And so, when the LaFollettes and Murdocks and Dollivers and 
Cumminses and Norrises began to rise and clamor for reform, for 
change, for political revolution, Taft set out to treat them exactly 
as he would have treated a group of disorderly spectators in his 
court. But this method didn’t work very well. The power of the 
Federal judge to order about and to punish, the power of the Gov- 
ernor-General to rule by administrative edict, was no longer his. 
These political freebooters turned out to have rights, even to have 
facilities for striking back. So Taft did the next best thing in 
the circumstances ; he allied himself instantly and instinctively with 
the recognized and “regular” leaders, with the Cannons, the 
Aldriches, the Murray Cranes and (incidentally) the John Hays 
Hammonds. , 

In the light of this interpretation Taft’s subsequent course, down 
to the veto of the Arizona and New Mexico statehood bill, becomes 
clear. Indeed he himself has made it clear. In that illuminat- 
ing message on the Arizona matter, he frankly overruled the 
expressed will of the people of that territory regarding a matter of 
their own local government, on the ground that their proposal to 
establish the recall of judges was subversive not even of the letter 
of the Constitution but merely of its spirit, as interpreted by him- 
self. In other words, the thought that the estimable gentlemen who 
drew up that document a hundred and thirty years ago might have 
considered the proposal too democratic, was enough for Taft. His 
reliance on what he calls “ the fundamental will of the people ” ex- 
plains it. He means not the will of the people of Arizona, not at 
all the will of the people of the United States to-day, but the will 
of that little group of early gentlemen and merchants who wore 
silk knickerbockers and side-arms and powdered their hair and 
fought duels and traveled by horse and kept slaves and had only 
lately given up the rather unenlightened sport of burning witches. 

As regards the recalling of judges we have doubts of our own. 
The unquestioned results that Mr. Ban Johnson has brought about 
by taking from our ball players the inherent right to recall an 
umpire by force and endowing that gentleman with a power hardly 
less than majestic, are in mind as we write. But there can hardly 
be doubts, even in the case of a nation that is only mildly and tim- 
idly democratic, regarding the extreme impropriety of overruling 

' by Presidential veto the expressed wish of a new State in a matter 
of self-government. 


Taft’s other important acts—his apparent pliancy in the matter 
of the outrageous Payne-Aldrich Tariff and of the recent vetoes of 
the wool, cotton and farmers’ free list bills, his usefulness to the ex- 
ploiters of “ Dollar Diplomacy,” and above all his yielding instine- 
tively to the skilfully worked-up conspiracies against Pinchot, Glavis 
and (apparently) Wiley, are quite in character. His early dis- 
missal of Garfield can be read in the same light. His attitude on 
these measures has been consistently that of a “ conservative,” who 
wishes above all to uphold the “ established order.” And his atti- 
tude toward these individuals was equally consistent; for all these 
men no less than the monster LaFollette himself, were exponents 
of the spirit of progress, of change. 

If Taft could only have had the luck to fall into an era of rela- 
tive stability—such as have been known in the history of civiliza- 
tion—he might easily have become one of the great figures of 
history. For he has the qualities. He is really stable. He is really 
patient, and really courageous. But it was his misfortune to fall 
into an era of rapid, even bewildering change. If tragedy is the 
conflict of an individual with a hostile environment, Taft’s fate 
may conceivably be tragic. 

For just now, when the man has reached something near the sum- 
mit of his growth in ability and strength, civilization is fairly bound- 
ing forward, throwing out the old devices and the old traditions and 
all the old rule-of-thumb methods and substituting the new;fangled 


applied science in every department of human life. All civilization . 


is responding to the biological law of change, to the law that all life, 
to continue living, must be constantly adapting itself to its con- 
stantly changing environment. 

Nearly every other civilized nation in the world is getting along 
faster than the United States in this struggle to move with the 
times. Great Britain, the most democratic and therefore in certain 
ways the most wieldy of these nations, is actually changing not only 
her outward form of government but even her economic balance in 
the desperate struggle to catch up with the new facts. Our own 
nation, with its immense centralized vested interests holding on 
to property “ rights” and resisting all change, is one of the most 
puzzling and dangerous cases of arrested development in the world. 

In the light of these facts we are frankly sorry that Taft is 
again a candidate. Even if he can be reelected he cannot possibly 
stop this world-wide forward movement toward democracy. He 
personally cannot even delay it much. He can, in fact, do little 
more than get run over. There have been many times in the world’s 
history when Tafts were needed. There will be times again. But 
a Taft to-day is a danger-spot. He calls to mind, to indulge in 
another metaphor, a stout-hearted and muscular volunteer on 4 
boat in the rapids, devoting himself to the task of heading up- 
stream while his craft sweeps blindly on down among the rocks. 

We need steersmen to-day, not resisters. We need men who look 
forward, not back. The men of to-day are the very Wilsons and 
LaFollettes who, to Taft’s mini, mean only disaster. There is 
nothing local about these modern types; they are springing up the 
world around. Even LaFollette is a very mild reformer indeed be- 
side the British Lloyd-George. 

The rulers of to-morrow are certain to be the very “ people,” the 
very “rabble ” and “ mob” that so disturb Taft in his business of 
dealing in a dignified manner with recognized and imposing officials 
and judges and “ leaders.” And the “will of the people ” that is 
inevitably to prevail is the will, not at all of a few ancient gentlemen 
in knee-breeches, but of the living, struggling, hoping human beings 
of to-day and to-morrow. 








An absorbing new serial story, 


“LITTLE MYSTERY,” 
by James Oliver Curwood, 
author of ‘‘ World Hunters of the North,” 
begins in the November number. 

In this first installment is told how Sergeant Mac- 
Veigh and Private Pelletier, of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, find a baby girl in an igloo on Hud- 
son Bay, and also how “Little Mystery” becomes the 
unconscious pivotal figure of a thrilling drama of the 


northland. 
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MaATiMe . 


He wondered whether they saw what he could see—the whole of Motherhood 


Drawing by AtBert Matzxe, Illustrating MADONNA 
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MAGAZINE 


Some Lessons from Panama 


Where the United States Government, in Building the Canal, and in Operating Two Rait- 


roads, a Steamship Line,.Two Hozels, a Department Store anda Food Supply Business, is 


Making a Test on a Large Scale of Direct Government Activity in Industry and Commerce. 


These ** Lessons’ are particularly timely in View of the Suggestion that the Government 


Solve the Alaskan Tangle by Building and Operating its own Railroad 


VISIT to the Isthmus of 








H Panama ‘will make any 
American proud of his na- 
tion. The Canal is the 

+ greatest undertaking of 

1 the Age. Its success is-as- 

| sured. Even jealous for- 

f eigners agree that — in 


grandeur of conception, 
intricacy of detail, and efficiency of execution 
—it is a national achievement without ‘par- 
allel. 

Yet to admit pride in this enterprise is a 
grave heresy to 
what we have been 
taught to revere 
as the very spirit 
of Americanism. 
No great work of 
modern times has 
been carried on 
with as little of 
that “ individual 
initiative” which 
we are wont to 
consider the basic 
principle of our in- 
dustrial progress. 

The “political 
economy ” which 
most of us stud- 
ied in our youth, 
the editorials we 
are accustomed to 
read, are explicit 
on this point. 
Every war-ship 
added to our Navy 
is the text for 
countless sermons 
on how much 
quicker and cheap- 
er and better work 
can be done by 
private corpora- 
tions than by the 
Government. We 
are in the habit of 
applying Spencer’s 
dictum, “that government is best which gov- 
erns least” most emphatically to Industry. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred of us believe 
that in business, at least, “ individual initia- 
tive” is superior to “collective enterprise.” 
We go a step further and believe that in some 
definite way this “individual initiative” is 
connected with the expectation of money gain. 
If we want to get the best out of a man we ex- 
pect to offer him a share in the profits of the 
concern. 

The Panama Canal is a Government ‘job. 
It is being dug by Government employees— 
bossed by Government engineers. No one of 
the 30,000 odd workers is getting or hoping to 
get a “ profit.” From Colonel Goethals down 
to the Barbadian negro boys who carry water 
none of them are spurred on by the incentive 
of “ profit-sharing.” They are wage-earners. 

This is surely contrary to the industrial 
dogma we have always been taught. , But 
whether we like it or not, it is a matter. of 
facts. 


By ALBERT;EDWARDS 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The first heterodox fact which is likely to 
surprise the visitor from home is the sight 
of a high power locomotive; with “U. S.” 
stenciled on the cab. There dre two railroads 
on the Canal Zone owned and operated by 
tke Government: the Isthmian Canal _Com- 
mission system, used exclusively for construc- 
tion purposes, and the Panama _ Railroad, 
which beside helping in the Canal work, does 
a large and profitable commercial business. 

Compared with other tropical railroads the 
P. R. R. is a model of efficiency and economy 
in every department. There is no system at 





Uncite Sam’s Own Rartroap—His-NaME ‘Is ON THE ENGINE AND THE Cars 


There is no system at home so thoroughly equipped with safety appliances 


home so thoroughly equipped with safety ap- 
pliances. The accident rate both for em- 
ployees and passengers sets.a standard which 
none of our privately owned lines have ever 
approached. The two systems together oper- 
ate about 300 miles of track in the Zone, and 
carry more traffic per mile than any railroad 
in the States, except a few terminal systems 
like that of the Chicago stock-yards. 

The Annual Report to the: stockholders : of 
the Panama Railroad Company—it is techni- 
cally a private corporatiori so that it can con- 
duct a commercial business—for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, shows a “ gross earning ” 
of $6,100,788.83. Extensive relocation work is 
in progress, but the operating expenses were 
only $4,358,426.92. The*Company also oper- 
ates a direct line of steamers between Colon 
and New York. They make the run between 
these ports in a day less than the competing 
lines and ‘in the year ending June ‘30;.1910, 
they earned over $150,000 net. - - 2S 

Many people in authority have told us that 


a publicly owned -railroad would surely fail; 
it would be eaten up by corruption, adminis- 
tered on the “ spoils system,” and beconte the 
headquarters for genéral inefficiency. *« The 
thing can not be done—we have been taught— 
without the incentive of “private profits.” 
Most of us have believed this. It is done on 
the Isthmus of Panama. And it is hard to 
understand how conditions can be more -fa- 
vorable in the midst of a tropical jungle than 
they are at home. 

Long before the visitor from home gets ,ac- 
customed to riding on a Government railroad, 
he is disturbed: by 
a host of new and 
even more heret- 
ical facts. 

We are more or 
less used to people 
who demand Gov- 
ernment owner- 
ship of railroads. 
Once in a while 
some one aggres- 
sively suggests 
that our munici- 
palities wipe out 
the shame of their 
slums by building 
model homes for 
the workers. We 
have heard that 
Munich and other 
foreign cities have 
done so success- 
fully. But as yet 
no one has sug- 
gested that ‘the 
Government 
should feed the 
people. 

If you visit the 
Isthmus you will 
eat at a Govern- 
ment table. 

Not content 
with managing 
the transportation, 
not satisfied’ with 
being a landlord, the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion. has become a restaurant keeper, waiter 
and cook. “ 

Here is a statement of the length to which 
this heretical tendency has been carried. 

The cost of running the messes for “ gold,” 
European and negro employees during the. six 
months ending December 21, 1909, was over 
$700,000, and the receipts and expenditures 
practically balanced. A statement giving ‘the 
receipts and expenditures by months for. the 
European messes, West Indian Kitchens and 
hotels, including the Tivoli, follows :— 


— 











Monts Receipts Expenses 
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Tue Famous CuLesra Cut 
force which is moving enough material in one month to build three 


of the biggest Egyptian pyramids 


ns at. the messes ‘for European 
been imereased, among the addi- 
wine three times a week, instead 
week. There was an increase in 
of men eating at these messes 

er of over three hundred, the total 
e of. the month being 3,375 men, 
possible 4,800, which is the number 
laborers in Commission bachelor 
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Report of the Isthmian Canal 
for 1907 gives this account of the 
nee’ Department: 
hotels are operated for white 
3, where ‘good wholesome meals were 
1 for 30 cents each. 
teen mess-halls are operated for the 
where a day’s:board is furnished 
ts. The stewards and cooks at these 
are usually Europeans, and a meal 
to the tastes of the men boarding 
erved. ‘ 
re are in’ operation 23 kitchens for 
lian laborers, .where a day’s board is 
ed for 30 cents. 
number of meals served during the 
June, 1907, is as follows: Hotels, 
esses, 286,155; kitchens, 456,765, or 
illion meals for the month. 
bsistence operations are merely self 
g; it is not the purpose to make a 





was written the labor force was 
nut fifty per cent.—to 35,000—and 
reasing as the bulk of the work is 


loquent tribute to the Government’s 

3,375 of the 4,800 European la- 

are free to eat where they will— 
mess-halls to anything which “ in- 
nitiative” has to offer. There are 
b” messes run by unmarried white 
pposition to the commission hotels. 
hundred Canal employees use them. 
vite of the large income from the 





“bar” these private messes are more expen- 
sive and.very little better than the Govern- 
ment’s meals. 

No private contractor in the world feeds his 
employees. as well as the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. There are very few of the employees 
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The idea that the only way to get the best work out of a 
man is to give him a money interest in the profits of the 
concern 1s disproved every day in the Canal Zone 


who ever ate better meals, slept in cleaner, 
more comfortable beds, or amused themselves 
in more wholesome clubs than those furnished 
by the Government. 
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Tue Miraritores Lock CHAMBER 
There is great rivalry between the divisions building the different locks and 


dams 


This is true of the American mechanics 
and clerks, whose standard of living is high 
in the States. It is more strikingly true of 
the laborers—both European and West Indian. 
A Barbadian negro at home earns a shilling 
a day during the few weeks when the sugar 
is planted and harvested and not much of any- 
thing the rest of the year. He lives in a 
shack of corrugated iron, dry goods boxes and 
thatch and eats plantains. In the Canal Zone 
he earns a dollar a day—seventy cents clear 
above the cost of three square meals. His 
lodgings are free. There is no comparison at 
all between the lot of a West India negro 
boy on the Canal and one who works in the 
neighboring banana fields or mines. 

In all the complicated relations between em- 
ployer and employee the Government is more 
liberal than a private contractor can afford 
to be. We hear a good deal nowadays about 
“ Employers’ Liability” in industrial acei- 
dents. The procedure on the Isthmus is a 
model in this matter. During the last year 
more than ten million pounds of dynamite were 
used in the Zone. No other job in the world 
approaches this consumption of explosives. 
The representative of the Du Pont Powder 
Company is on record to the effect that the 
accident rate is incredibly low. But when the 
inevitable happens the heirs do not need a 
lawyer. The indemnity is almost automatie. 
The men themselves have nothing to suggest 
either in regard to preventing accidents or in 
simplifying the legal procedure. 

Besides the unorthodox things the visitor 
sees and eats and hears in the Canal Zone, 
the things he reads in the Annual Reports of 
the Commission are just as-surprising and as 
humerous. 


When our Government undertook this im-- 


mense job, there was nothing heretical in its 

intentions. It proposed to dig the canal by 

private enterprise. In accord with the “ true 

spirit of Americanism ” it was planned to give 
[Continued on page 54] 





A West Inp1an Emptoyess’ KitcHen 


omparison between the lot of these laborers and those who work in 
the neighboring banana fields and mines 


WALL AND CULVERT OF THE PEDRO Micuet Locxs 


Bridge games at the University Club have been broken up by debates concerning the 
relative progress of work here and at Miraflores 
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The Soul Machine 





SH HE blinds of the lecture 
# room were drawn, but a 
fussy little breeze had 
joined its enemy, the sun, 
and the allies made sud- 
den sorties through the 
flapping defences. -In one 
of these incursions the 
light fell upon the up- 
turned face of the girl in the front row. 
She was watching the professor with a fright- 
ened but not unwilling fascination; and he 
was watching her. She had, it occurred to 
him then, the look of a martyr; and her light 
hair, lit by the sun, passed very well for a 
halo. He was a very tall, very dark, very 
stern-looking man, and young for his position. 
People said that he would make a great name. 

“ All the known powers of the universe,” he 
was saying, “ are forms of vibration. The un- 
known power, that we call the soul, no doubt 
is like the rest.” 

The girl in the front row shivered. She 
felt that she was being drawn to the edge of 
the abyssmal unknown. 

“One by one we discover the secrets of the 
vibrations; and so we catch the powers, and 
make them our servants. Some day we shall 
catch the soul! I can even fancy how we shall 
do it. We shall keep guessing at the form of 
the vibrations—discovery always begins with 
a guess—and testing our guesses; and some 
day we shall happen to guess right. We shall 
make some contrivance that would vibrate in 
unison with the soul vibrations, if they ex- 
isted; and we shall find that it does and they 
do; and then we shall set to work to capture 
them. 

“We shall begin by connecting the vibrat- 
ing contrivance with some mechanism to reg- 
ister the vibrations; just as the ‘record’ of 
a phonograph registers speech in the form of 
minute indentations or lines. The next step 
—and this is the difficult one—will be to turn 
this inexpressive record back into the thoughts 
which it represents; as a phonograph turns 
the lines and indentations back into speech. 
When we have invented this machine the first 
part of our task will be done. We shall have 
caught the soul, and its secrets will be secrets 
no more.” 

He paused. The girl in the front row 
looked at the professor with eyes like lamps. 

“ And then ”—the professor leaned forward, 
and his eyes seemed to seize her—* we shall 
tame the wild force that we have trapped. 
The soul is the hardest of the powers to 
catch; but it will be the easiest to subdue to 
service. It is its very nature to act out what 
"is presented to it as the thing to be done. 
The controller of the Soul Machine will only 
have to turn the machine backwards to im- 
press his own will on other souls. The rule 
of the world will be in the hands of the man 
who invents the Soul Machine.” 

He bowed to indicate the end of his lecture, 
and the class broke up. 

The girl in the front row rose slowly, and 
gathered up her books. The professor glanced 
at her, and she put them down again. When 
they were alone he held out his hand. She 
hesitated; then gave him hers. They had not 
spoken before. 

“TIT think we have got as far as vibrating in 
sympathy,” he suggested. 

“ Sometimes,” she answered without look- 
ing at him, “I think that you have hypno- 
tized me.” 

“T shouldn’t call it hypnotism,” he said. 
“When two minds—two anythings—vibrate 
in unison, the stronger sets the pace. That is 
all.” 


By OweENn OLIVER 


Illustrations by P. D. JouNson 


** Don’t you understand a little, dear 


“And yours is the stronger.” She drew a 
deep breath. “You wished me to stay?” 
o Te.” 


“Why?” 

“Ts that so hard to guess?” he asked rather 
awkwardly. 

“Qh!” the girl cried sharply. “It isn’t 
that. . . . Don’t pretend.” 

“No,” he said. “I won’t. We shall be 
good friends, I hope; but it isn’t that. My 
life has bigger things than—friendship. I 
want assistance, and I chose you; because we 
are ‘in unison’ for one thing; because I can 
trust you, for another.” 

“ Because you are the stronger, and I can’t 
be false, I suppose. . . . I don’t think I should 
be, anyhow. ... Yes? What is it?” 

“T have invented the Soul Machine,” he 
stated. “It is in my private laboratory up- 
stairs.” 

The girl quivered and looked at him with 
frightened eyes. 





>?? 


“ The—Soul—Machine! ” shé echoed. 

“The Soul Machine,” he repeated. “Up to 
a point, that is. It registers, but it does not 
reproduce—yet. It will; with your assist- 
ance.” 

“Am I the first victim?” she asked. She 
spoke as an inquirer, not.as one with a voice 
in the decision. 

“No,” he said, “ rather you will be—part of 
the machine, I think. I shall not hurt you. 
Do not be nervous.” 

She clasped and unclasped her hands. 

“You know,” she said slowly, “ that I have 
no choice; that I must obey.” 

“Do you wish to disobey?” he asked. She 
shook her head. 

“You have hypnotized me, I think,” she 
said.. “ I~—it is as you said. My mind has to 
follow yours. .. . Be good tome... as good 
as you can be.” 

“T will be as good to you as I can be,” he 
promised. “ Come.” 
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She followed him up-stairs. 
[he laboratory consisted of two rooms, one 
tered through the other. The outer room 
1s filled with ordinary scientific apparatus, 
nd lighted by two windows that looked out 
pon a field of housetops. The inner room, 
n he opened the door, was quite dark. 
Some of the things are affected by sun- 
gl he explained. “I will turn on the 
eht as soon as we,are inside. Give me your 
nd, Miss e” 
Myra Hamilton,” she said, staring into the 
darkness within. “Shall I ever come out 
gain ¢ 
‘Of course! You don’t think I am going 
murder’ you in the dark, do you?...I 
ll turn on a little light first, if you are 
fraid. ... There! Now come in.” 
She entered, closed the door, and stood with 
er back against it, looking at the curtains 
that surrounded the center of the room. He 
pulled a lever, the curtains rolled back slowly ; 
nd she saw the Soul Machine. 
\ powerful electric dynamo stood at one 
end. The Soul Machine proper occupied a 
pace of about twelve feet long by five feet 
wide, rose about five feet from the floor, and 
lescended into a space beneath—a rotary ap- 
paratus with complicated attachments. 
[he central rotary portion consisted of an 
liptical chain band revolving on_ broad- 
langed wheels. The band carried four and 
enty dises of a whitish material, like ala- 
ter, mounted on shcrt stems. These, the 
fessor explained, were the receivers that 
ip the vibrations of the soul, or group of 
ils, to which they were “ set.” 
[he “setters” were a number of tiny-col- 
ed eleetrie globes—nearly a hundred—ar- 
ged in a double row on each side of the 
er ccurse of the dises or receivers. Sil- 
ed reflectors were placed behind them, to 
' their light upon the dises. They sen- 
tized the receivers, he explained, much as 
ht affects a photographic film, but with the 
mportant difference that the sensitization 
uld be “wiped out,” and the discs used 
in and again. 
The dises were carried round from left to 
right, coming up on the left from the pit, 
nd cleaned like a slate for their next impres- 
( They carried the impression to the far 
nd of the machine, toward a curious appa- 
tus there. The professor called it the dia- 
phragm. It stood upon a platform about four 
et square poised upon a complicated ar- 
rangement of pulleys and wheels and steel 
ls running upon other steel balls. The 
phragm itself was hung upon wires with 
lar elaborations. It was about four feet 
about a foot wide, and perhaps two, 
thick. It appeared to be a slab of 
m-colored wax, convoluted like a walnut, 
huge brain spread out in the form of a 
blet. ‘The wires were gathered up in a wax- 
rlobe, somewhat like a spherical brain. 
Other wires ran from this to five dials. 
These,” said the professor, “are the re- 
lers. Will you attend to me carefully, 








Yes,” she said, “ Master! ” 

[here was a touch of sarcasm in her voice 
she uttered the submissive word, and her 
; flashed with a light of their own, for the 

time. It had occurred to her that he 

ld not make her attend, unless she chose. 

[ understand, Myra,” he said quietly, 
Yes. You have a choice. You can not help 

ying; but your obedience is of little use, 

ess you try to make it useful. It is for 

1 to choose whether you will assist me in 

greatest discovery of all time. If you re- 
you can go—go now and return no. more. 

[f you agree, you will have no more choice. 

You will be bound ever after. I give you fair 

Now choose.” 

They looked at each other for a long while. 
You could release me,” she suggested, “ at 
time afterwards.” 

Yes; but I should not.” 

She drew a very deep breath. 

[ think you have hypnotized me,” .she 

ped. “I... Your slave is ready, Master. 

. I never thought to be that to any man. 


‘ Go on.” 


ming. 





He sheok her hand with some warmth. 

“You will be my partner in the greatest 
work ever done!” he declared. “Thank you. 
. .. Well, now you will attend carefully. The 
diaphragm takes down the vibrations of the 
soul and exhibits them in a kind of spectrum 
—bands of color with little breaks between. 
Certain colors stand for certain affections of 
the mind. Anger widens the red. Disap- 
pointment darkens the green. Intense mental 
exertion makes the yellow wide and faint. 
Pain brings out certain dark bands; and so 
on. In that way we might tell from the spec- 
trum with practice that a soul was—let us 
say—angry and disappointed; perhaps even 
that it was angry and disappointed because 
it had failed in some hoped-for mental 
achievement; but that is hopelessly inade- 
quate to show the real soul. The dials do not 
even tell us as much as that. They merely 
indicate the intensity of certain of the primi- 
tive colors, and therefore of the mental facts 
for which these stand. In short the diaphragm 
at present represents the soul, but it does not 
re-translate it into your mind or mine. That 
is our problem in the future. . . . Well, now 
you will like to see it at work.” 

The girl shrank away from him. 

“Not me!” she begged. “ Not me!” 

“Not if you are frightened,” he said com- 
posedly. “ You shall see it at work on me. 
Then perhaps you will believe that it is harm- 
less. Sit in this chair and watch. ... This 
is the arrangement that sets the machine to 
its particular ‘ victim’ as you would call it.” 

He operated a keyboard that looked like 
that of a small typewriter. 

“T have written down my soul characters,” 


he said. “I will explain them to you some 
other time. Now the soul machine can cap- 
ture me!” 


He came back and stood on a marble slab 
beside the diaphragm, where a number of lev- 
ers jutted out. 

He pulled a lever. The electric machinery 
buzzed and crackled, and long bluish sparks 
sprang from one place to another. The little 
electric lights above shone out in a wonderful 
spangle of colors; some vivid, some bright, 
some pale, some barely visible, some appar- 
ently not lighted at all; defects in his char- 
acter, perhaps the girl fancied. . . . She did 
not like the powerful black globe! It repre- 
sented his cruelty, she told herself. 

The band went round, and the spray hissed, 
and the dises revolved faster and faster. 

“Look!” he cried, and pointed to the dia- 
phragm. <A spectrum like a many-colored 
rainbow shone upon the convoluted slab; and 
the girl roused to sudden interest. 

“ What is that?” she asked. 

“Tt is I,” he said, “so far as this kind of 
diaphragm will represent me; I as I am at 
this moment; the extraordinary medley of 
thoughts and feelings that exist even in a com- 
paratively restful mind. The dials show bet- 
ter how restful.” 

He nodded at the indexes, and she went up 
to them. They registered from 0 to 100 she 
saw, and the highest pointer was at 7 now. 

“Think of things,” she begged excitedly. 
“Think of things! ” 

“You shall tell me what to think of,” he 
proposed; and the girl clapped her hands. 

“ Work a sum,” she told him. I will put it 
down -on this slate. ... There! ... Now 
work it. . . . The first dial is going up 9—10 
—11. . . . What does it stand for?” 

“Tt estimates intellectual work,” he stated. 
“The second dial has gone from 214 to 334 
you may have noticed. That is the physical 
effort.” 

“The third dial has gone up a little, too. 
What is that for?” 

“Effort of will. The effort to work a sim- 
ple sum is small in an educated man. It has 
become a habit. . . . Is the sum right.” 

“Yes. The fourth dial has gone up just a 
little.” 

“The satisfaction which I get from my 
good arithmetic! That dial represents emo- 
tion.” 

“And now,” she said at last, “think of 
me!” 

Changes took place in the rainbow colors, 
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and in the dials as before. They represented 
his effort of attention, his esthetic apprecia- 
tion of her appearance, his satisfaction at hay- 
ing her assistance, and so on, he explained, 

“And the fifth dial has gone up from 1% 4 
to over 4,” she said. “What does that dial _ 
mean?” 

“That dial?” he said. “ Oh—it is rather 
a tentative one. I meant it to indicate per- 
sonal regard, or—affection, as we call it, in its 
higher degrees. I haven’t done much with it,” 

“TI should imagine not,” said the girl, “jf 
you have only taken down yourself! ” 

“Tt’s up to 4%,” he apologized. “I re 
do appreciate your assistance, and—and I feel 
that we shall easily grow friendly, and— [It’s 
gone to 5... 54! ... It will go higher in 
time. If you wait— Nearly 6... .” 

“ Please stop the machine,” the girl said ir- 
ritably. “I want to talk.” 

He laughed good-humoredly, and stopped 
the machine. 

“TI should not have promised,” she pro- 
tested, “if I had known that you had so little 
regard for people. I should have been too 
much afraid of you... And Iam... The 
machine shows that you are hard and unfeel- 
ing. . . . 1 wonder if I can break my promise, 
. . . I wonder.” 

“No,” he said. “ You cannot.” 

“You could let me.” 

“No. I cannot ... Myra, don’t you un- 
derstand? The success of this machine means 
the regeneration of the universe. If ten 
thousand people had to be sacrificed it would 
be my duty to do it; and you are only one.” - 

The girl swayed a little. : 

“Then I am to be sacrificed,” she said, 
“Oh! I knew! ... I knew!” 

“Tt depends on what you call sacrifice,” he 
said. “I think, if you understand it rightly 
—but we will talk of that another time. . . 
Come at eleven to-morrow morning, Myra.” 

“T will not come!” she cried. 

The professor looked at her, and her eyes 
and voice sank. 

‘““T will come,” she promised. 

Then she went. She kept saying one word 
over and over to herself on the way home. 
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There was a feeling very like compassion 
in the professor’s mind as he went toward the 
laboratory door. He expected to see a little 
black-robed, pale-faced figure, looking at him 
with doubtful eyes. Instead he found Myra 
radiant in white muslin, with a bright flower- 
hat, and roses at her bosom, and pretty pink 
roses on her cheek, and holding a gay little 
parasol. She smiled at his surprise. 

“Decked for the sacrifice!” she said with 
a laugh that was not wholly a laugh. 

“Tt is not a sacrifice,” he protested, “if you 
will understand. ... You look very sweet, 
child.” 

“The dial will go to six and a half,” she 
said sarcastically. “ Let’s try.” 

“The dials must take you down this morn- 
ing,” he told her. 

“No,” she cried. 
wont. soc. 

“You must,” he said quietly. 

He went to the inner room. She followed 
him. She dropped the parasol as she went, 
and let it lie. She had meant to catch him 
in Eve’s woman-machine of adornment and 
smiles; and her wiles, she told herself, had 
failed. 

“Sit down,” he said, and handed her a 
chair. She sank in it. 

“T can’t see the diaphragm and the dials 
from here,” she objected. 

“T do not wish you to,” he answered. 

He experimented with the “setter” that 
looked like a typewriter for a time, while 
Myra stared in front of her, without looking 
round. 

“ Ah!” he said suddenly. “I’ve got you.” 
She gave acry. “Don’t be frightened. I am 
merely going to take you down as I did with 
myself yesterday.” . 

“And afterwards?” she asked in a dull 
voice. 

“T shall not hurt you at any time.” 

“ pat——fF ” 


“T won't. <» /\3amm 


“ Come.” 
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‘* There is a difference between six and a hundred,”’ she said in a voice that seemed to come from a long way off 
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[ will explain afterwards... . 
begin.” 
see!” she protested, in the same 
voice. 
er time you shall see, Myra. I 
uur attention distracted to-day.” 
| the lever—she heard it click— 
ps flashed out, and the spinning 
hirling round; but she sat quite 
had been bidden. 
f your school-days,” he ecommand- 
ir prizes, if you took any... . 
mber some dates. The Magna 
Its chief provisions.” 
ther questions, gave her paper 
| to draw; made her play as if on 
| her to sing a song. She sang 
verse of “ She is Far from the 
had a very good voice. Singing, 
her accomplishment. 
the last verse,” he asked, “ not 
machine, but for your beautiful 
Thank you, Myra.” 
be 6384 now, don’t you think?” 
ddenly. “ Won’t you let me go 
1 try it on yourself?” 
* he said. “Presently. We'll 
make of the fifth dial. You are 
disposition than I, and we ought 
interesting results. Think of 
one whom you like. . . . None 
h, I gather. Pe 
re dead. ... When my mother .. .’ 
interrupted. “Isee! I’m sorry 
Think of someone else. ‘ 
... Poor little Myra!” He 
n her shoulder. . . . She gave 
[There was a snapping sound; and 
as if a spring was broken and a 
‘cunning down. The _ professor 
and stopped the machine. He 
index of the fifth dial. It had 
; and then the spring had broken. 
ind saw it, too, and stood wringing 
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Sitting on the floor holding the professor 


hundred.” she said in a voice that seemed to 
come from a long way off, “ isn’t there?” 

“Tt would be more than six now, Myra,” the 
professor said. It was he who flushed. The 
girl was very white. 

“Tt would be—shall we say seven or eight ?” 
She laughed feebly. ‘“ Well, now you know— 
why I chose to obey you. I am ashamed and 
sorry; but—you know. ... You remember 
Elaine, perhaps? ‘I have gone mad. I love 
you. Let me die.’ It was really the only 
thing to do! I am ready for the sacrifice 
now. ... Let it be soon. ... To-day. What 
is it?” 

“Come into the other room,” he said 
hoarsely. He wiped his forehead. 

“No. Not the light of day! You must 
do it now. I shall die of shame, like Elaine, 
if you don’t. I mean it. I am—that sort. 
.... What is it? Tell me very exactly.” 

He wiped his forehead once more. 

“There is only one diaphragm,” he said, 
“that is adequate to receive the impressions 
of human souls, and give them out as they 
really are. It is—a human soul.” 

“Yes,” she said. She was very calm now. 
“ Go on.” 

“Tt must be a soul that will give itself up 
to the task; remove its own thoughts and feel- 
ings and will—or submit to have them re- 
moved.” 

“Fen.” 

“A clean soul with no stains that will not 
come out. You are that, Myra.” 

“ Go on.” 

“A soul that I can control. ... There 
might be others, but . The final object of 
the machine is to put my desires—my best 
and worthiest desires, please God!—into the 
world, and make it better. The diaphragm to 
do that must be a soul that is not only all the 
things that I have said, but completely in 
sympathy with mine. .. . There is only you, 
Myra. ... Shall the work be done or un- 
done? I have no right to compel you, I see 
now. I give you back your power to choose.” 
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He locked steadily in her eyes. 

“T have told you,” she said, “ that I choose 
to die. I should die anyhow now you know 
how I feel about you. . . . Oh, yes, I should. 
You think one doesn’t die of shame, but... 
There’s such a thing as tormenting the life 
out of yourself! ... Ud rather die quickly, 
and—and please you.” 

“You will not die,” he said. “ You will 
merely lose consciousness of identity; entirely 
while you act as the receiver and- reproducer 
of the Soul Machine; to a lesser extent at 
other times. You will eat and drink and 
sleep and feel; but I fear that you will not 
think very much, or remember very well; or 
do things of your own accord. ... It is a 
great sacrifice, of course, but—you will not 
know what you miss; and your life will be 
more useful than a million ordinary lives put 
together. ...I1 will give you my utmost 
care. Do everything that can be done for 
your comfort. ...” He hesitated. “ Myra,” 
he said suddenly. “ Will you put off the—the 
sacrifice—for a year? Marry me to-morrow, 
and let me endeavor to give you a year of 
happiness first.” 

The girl threw back her head scornfully. 

‘“T would sooner die a thousand times! ” she 
cried. “I cannot deny that I love you; but 
I hate myself for doing it. Hate—hate— 
hate! ... It is now or never. Kill my soul 
—my identity—whatever you call it—to-day 
or you never shall. I will kill myself, if you 
do not, and escape you. .. . I hate the idea 
of marrying you so much that I will not do 
it, though I believe that in the year I would 
win your affection, and make it impossible for 
you to—to kill me! ... It is killing.... 
Well, if you don’t, J shall.” 

The professor groaned. 

“Tt must be,” he said. “It must be...- 
I shall suffer in doing it, Myra” ; 

“You should suffer,” she said, “and per- 
haps. ... You shall do one thing for me. 
Before I cease 'to be Myra Hamilton and te- 

[Continued on page 51] 
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The Protection of Nursing Mothers 


Author of «THe Empty Linen Cuest,’’ 


in Industry 


By Mary Heaton VorRseE 


«©A Prea FOR Pure Fapsrics,’ 


’ 


Etc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—In those purely industrial towns and cities where women are largely 
employed the death rate for babies under one year of age is higher than the general average in the largest 


and most congested cities. 
properly for their babies. 


One reason is that women who toil as factory operatives cannot care 
In the present article Mrs. Vorse analyzes this condition, and calls at- 


tention to the inspiring progress made in Europe in saving the lives and health of the little ones. 
Excepting in Massachusetts, nothing has as yet been done in the United States to care for mothers 


in industry before, during, and immediately after childbirth. 
by the splendid record of the city of Le Creusot, in France. 


That much can be done is indicated 
Le Creusot is a purely industrial com- 


munity, the population of which centers around the machine shops and steel works of Schneider & 
Co. This company half a generation ago came to the sensible conclusion that the workers should 
be strong and healthy, and carried its welfare work so far that the infant death rate was reduced to 


11.04 per cent.—9.04 per cent. below the average rate of the industrial cities of France. 


age for all France during the same period was 16 per cent. 


= N the Bureau of Child Hy- 

a giene in the City of New 
York, there is a great map 
of New York City. This 
map is dotted with pins. 
The pins indicate’ the 
deaths of babies under one 
year of age. In the con- 
gested districts, the pins 
are as thick as if the map had broken out with 
measles. 

The map of the City of New York, with 
its red and yellow pins, does not surprise one. 
One would expect a large infant death rate 
in the slums, where a congested and ignorant 
population lives in bad sanitary conditions— 
an alien population, too, unadjusted to the 
conditions of an appallingly new civilization. 

It makes one wonder, however, that one 
should find a similar state of things in the 
industrial towns—towns not filled with the 
shiftless, brought together by chance, but com- 
munities of skilled workmen; communities, 
therefore, educated to a certain degree; often 
communities like those of Holyoke or Fall 
River, Mass., Where there is no special con- 
gestion of the population. Yet it is in these 
manufacturing towns that we find a death 
rate of babies under one year of age greater 
than the death rate of New York, Boston or 
Chicago. In fact, it has been established by 
those who have studied these questions most 
deeply, that the congestion of the population 
has a comparatively slight effect on the death 
rate of little children. 





INDUSTRY THAT KILLS CHILDREN 


If a similar map could be made of the 
United States, we should find that in what- 
ever town industry is greatest, the greatest 
number of deaths of little children under one 
year of age occur. 

Consider for a moment the population of 
any of our mill towns. In Fall River, for 
instance, we have a large French Canadian 
population. These people are strong and vig- 
orous, fresh from the soil, with an open-air 
heritage of health. They were on the farms 
and in the villages of Canada yesterday. 
They are immigrants to-day. The parent race 
is still unsapped. The sturdy women bear 
many children. In Canada the children would 
be healthy and would grow like young ani- 
mals: here they die in appallingly large 
numbers. 

The same conditions, with different races, 
exist in the Southern industrial towns; they 
are true in the industrial towns of the West; 
and in towns like Passaic and Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

In European countries you will find a 
similar condition—a condition which obtains 





with startling regularity; so much so that it 
is almost axiomatic that where there is manu- 
facturing, there the babies die in the greatest 
numbers. 

Industry—thriving, prosperous industry— 
whether it be the spinning and weaving of 
fabrics, the making of pottery, or the manu- 
facturing of garments, is apparently paid for 
all over the world by the lives of babies. Just 
for a moment, run through a few instances 
in various countries. 


STRIKING FIGURES FROM STAF- 
FORDSHIRE 


Take, for example, the striking case embod- 
ied in Dr. George Reid’s personal investiga- 
tions in Staffordshire, England. As a health 
officer of Staffordshire, Dr. Reid was much 
impressed by certain discrepancies in the in- 
fant mortality rate between localities. In 
Staffordshire the industrial population is 
grouped together in two districts. In the 
North are those famous industrial towns where 
for hundreds of years pottery has been made, 
and where many women are employed, both 
girls and married women. In the South are 
grim mining towns, unlovely and disagreeable 
to look upon. Between is an agricultural dis- 
trict. As one would expect, of course, the 
death rate was lowest in the agricultural dis- 
trict, because, as we say in our loose phrase, 
“The country is good for children.” We 
have not yet apparently developed enough his- 
toric sense to realize why the country is so 
much better for babies than a decently man- 
aged, small industrial town. Putting aside 
the higher infant death rate of the industrial 
communities, the fact which impressed Dr. 
Reid was that: 

There was a much higher infant mortality 
rate in the Northern towns of Staffordshire, 
which demanded the labor of women and 
girls, than in the Southern mining towne. 

His investigations showed that in the towns 
in which married workers constituted twelve 
per cent. or more of the female population the 
average death rate of infants during a period 
of twenty-three years was 200 per thousand. 

In those towns in which the per cent. was 
between six and twelve the average was only 
165 per thousand. Where the proportion fell 
below six per cent., in other words where it 
was not customary for married women to en- 
gage in industry, the deaths per thousand fell 
to 158. 

Dr. Reid’s further investigations made it 
evident that a great many of the deaths of 
infants were due to immaturity; that is, that 
the mother had worked too hard before the 
birth of her baby, and it had been born too 
soon and it had not had strength to survive; 


The aver- 


that still further harm was done by separat- 
ing mother and child through the return of 
the mother to her work. After an analysis of 
his own figures he exclaims: 


“So much for the effect of the practice 
of married women working in factories 
upon the infantile mortality. I would 
point out, however, that the damage done 
cannot entirely be expressed by mortality 
figures, for these take no account of the 
impaired vitality of the infants who man- 
age to survive to swell the ranks of the 
degenerate.” 


In Oberammergau there are two “ bezierks.” 
One is that of Dortmund; the people in this 
district are mainly agricultural laborers. 
Nearby is Oberammergaubezierk, Breslau, an 
industrial community. There are mines and 
steel works, and women work in the mines 
and in the mills. The people who inhabit 
these neighboring districts are of the same 
blood and inheritance, and they live under the 
same climatic conditions. Their only differ- 
ence is one of occupation. 

Let us look now at the mortality statis- 
tics. In the community where the people 
work in the fields, and raise cattle, the death 
rate of children under one year of age 
varies between 12.08 per cent. and 14.02 per 
cent. 

In the neighboring district—the industrial 
district—the death rate of babies varies be- 
tween 20.05 per cent. and 25.08 per cent. 
There ?s no difference of climate or race be- 
tween these two peoples, and yet we find the 
death rate of children jumping more than 
fifty per cent. 


Race DEcLINE IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENGLAND 


Everyone remembers that during the war 
in South Africa there was much talk in Eng- 
land about racial deterioration, and that a 
commission was appointed to investigate its 
eauses. One of the important reasons was 
announced to be the ever increasing number 
of married women in industry. One could 
go on with similar data indefinitely. We find 
agricultural England with a comparatively 
low infant death rate, industrial England 
throughout with a high death rate; and the 
eloquent and accurate statistics of France 
prove the same thing. 

European statistics rather than those of 
this country are referred to, because of their 
greater exactness. The birth registrations in 
this country, especially in many of our in- 
dustrial towns, are so inexact that such statis- 
tics as we have, instead of being based on the 
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number of actual births, have to be based 
upon a computed infant population of under 
me year of age. In other words, the country 
at large has given the subject of the causes 
of the deaths of its little children so little 
thought that public opinion has not yet de- 
manded an accurate registration of births. 
Without this accurate information no definite 
study ean be made. All that can be said is 
that the death rate of children in our pros- 
perous industrial towns is greater than the 
death rate in the non-industrial towns— 
sometimes even greater than the death rate of 
ir great congested cities. 


Wuy Marrirep WomMEN WorK 


The census of 1900 stated that there were 
769,477 married women breadwinners in the 
United States. How much these figures have 
inereased during the last ten years we can- 
not tell yet, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they have increased tremendously. 
In the first place the trend of civilization of 
this country has been to make more and more 
women self-supporting. The ready-made gar- 
ment trade during recent years has called 
more and more women into its ranks; more 
and more immigrant women also have joined 
the ranks of the industrial workers—many 
of them women accustomed to work only in 
the fields. 

[here is another factor that has probably 
increased the ratio of married women in in- 
dustry vastly during the past ten years, and 
that is the high cost of living. Let the cost 
of living go up without a corresponding in- 
crease in the wage scale and it is evident that 
the mothers must work. 

In other words Industry has been saying to 
the men and women it employs: 

‘T will not pay the men who work for me 

the breadwinners—a living wage; you, 
mothers, must work in the shop so that your 
children may eat. We do not care that one 
in three of your babies will die. This waste 
is immaterial to us. It is not our affair that 
if you-could stay at home and feed your chil- 
dren yourselves, they would have increased 
chances of living.” 

[he entrance of married women into in- 


dustry has been viewed with disfavor from 
press and pulpit; by philanthropists as well, 
and by most thinking people. It has been 


pointed out repeatedly that woman’s place is 
in the home. The women that really work 
have not argued this point. They have not 
argued it because they had no time to argue, 

ce there was the immediate necessity of 
nereasing the family budget. They probably 
never even heard of these indignant and high- 
minded people who point out that the reason 
married women go to work is for love of ex- 
citement and the desire for better clothes and 
for the higher motive of ambition—that they 
might “do better by their children.” 

[hey work so that their children now liv- 
ng will not starve. They have done this in 
England, in Germany, and in France; they 

done it in all the hard-pressed countries 
the world and they are doing it in ever- 
reasing numbers tn rich and prosperous 

i merica. 

What effect the entrance of women—and 
especially married women—into industry has 
had upon the infant mortality rate has al- 
ready been indicated. Why it should have 
this effect it is not difficult to understand. 


Wuy Basres Do Not Grow Up 


First, as Dr. Reid suggests, there is the bad 
effect on the mother herself when she works 
up to the very day of the birth of her child. 
[his overstrain—to cite two eminent au- 
thorities, Dr. Pinard and Dr. Reid—causes 
the large percentage of deaths from imma- 
turity among children born of this class of 
mothers. 

The second great reason is the re-entrance 
of women into industry soon after the birth 
of their children. The new-born baby has to 
be cared for by someone else—by anyone 
else. Sometimes it is left in the hands of 
an old woman who has an improvised nur- 


sery, or it may be left with some relative at 
home, or, if the mother is lucky, it is taken 
to some well-conducted day nursery. But the 
point is that it has been left somewhere away 
from its mother. 

It is exaetly here that we touch on one of 
the sore spots of the case. One of the chief 
reasons, according to authorities on the sub- 
ject, for the great discrepancies which we find 
between the infant mortality rate in the agri- 
cultural districts and in the industrial towns 
is that in one case the mother can nurse her 
own baby and in the other she cannot. It is 
not the country air so much that saves the 
babies. The important thing is that in an 
agricultural community the baby is fed on its 
mother’s milk, and in those towns where in- 
dustry calls women into the factory the baby 
is artificially fed. 

The third factor that enters into this ques- 
tion is the wage scale, which is at present 
so low in certain industries that the under- 
fed mother is unable to nurse her child even 
when she doesn’t work in the shop, whereas 
people who live in the farming communities 
are better fed. On a farm there is at least 
generally enough to eat. 

Here we have the three chief reasons why 
little children die in the industrial com- 
munities. 

The question naturally arises: Is this state 
of things inevitable? Must industry forever 
kill the children of the country? In every 
town where women are employed in the mak- 
ing of garments for other women to wear, 
or plates for them to eat from, must the chil- 
dren of those who work die? If this is true 
then surely the State is paying a terrible 
price for the prosperity of the captains of 
industry who employ women. 











EuROPE 1s RECOGNIZING 
MoTHERHOOD 


Europe is coming to a belief that the 
function of motherhood is a high one} and 
_that the rearing of healthy sons and 
daughters is the greatest service that can 
be rendered the State. It is ceasing sen- 
timental talk of the sanctity of mother- 
hood, and coming gradually to a practical 
realization of the fact that a State which 
pays its soldiers and its workers, must 
also protect, and +f necessary pay, the 
mothers of the soldiers and workers of the 
future. 




















There is.no apparent necessity for industry 
to be the destructive force that it is. There 
are various ways that the situation can be 
helped. In foreign countries the laws of the 
State have stepped in and replied to industry: 

“Our children and their mothers are valu- 
able to us. Our mothers must not be kept in 
the factory until the day before the birth of 
their children and forced to return three days 
afterwards. They must rest beforehand; they 
must stay out of the factory a reasonable time 
afterwards.” 

European countries, for reasons mentioned 
before, have paid more attention to this basic 
thing. At the “ Conference for the Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality” held in Berlin in 
1900, seventeen European countries were rep- 
resented and it was unanimously agreed that 
mothers should be forced to rest one month 
after childbirth. This enforced period of con- 
valescence has been incorporated in the laws 
of all the great European countries and most, 
of the small ones. The rest periods in differ- 
ent countries vary, from the law of Germany 
which provides for a period of two weeks be- 
fore and six weeks after childbirth, to that 
of England and Denmark which provides only 
for a rest period of four weeks after the birth 
of the child. 

Curiously enough, France, the most troubled 
about her birth rate, has been the most re- 
actionary concerning this kind of legislation 
and even at present does not make this 
rest period compulsory. In 1909 an Act was 


passed which provided that a woman might 
suspend work for eight weeks at the time of 


SUCCESS 


her confinement and that this suspension of 
work must not be regarded by her employer 
as an excuse for breaking his contract with 
her. In other words, she has a right, if she 
can afford the time, to a period of eight weeks 
of rest at the period of her confinement, with 
the assurance that her employer must take her 
back again at the expiration of that time. 

Both Austria and Belgium had protected 
their working women before the date of the 
Conference and since then one great country 
after another has fallen into line. More re- 
mote countries—Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Roumania and the Argentine Republic—also 
all have legislated to this effect. As one 
would expect, so has New Zealand. 


KEEPING MoTHER AND CHILD 
TOGETHER 


The late Dr. Budin, after all his studies of 
infant mortality, came back to the one idea 
that if babies were to be saved, the mothers 
must nurse them, and emphasized the great 
crime the industries were committing in sep- 
arating mother and child. He expresses him- 
self as follows: 

“Such a social situation which does not 
permit the mother to nurse her baby is bad; 
it is bad from the moral point of view; it is 
bad from the point of view of the best in- 
terests of the country. ... It is especially 
the factory workers who cannot nurse their 
children.” : 

The question of what becomes of a baby 
when the mother is away at work is one 
of the most important of all the questions 
in this sad category which has to do with 
the reasons why babies die. The créche and 
day nursery came to life because of bitter 
necessity—a necessity as real and poignant 
as the need for hospitals or orphan asylums, 
They were founded to counteract the effects 
of gross neglect and ignorance and even abuse 
of the most helpless part of the community. 

The State industries of France in. re- 
spect to the care of the children have set an 
example which other industries might follow. 
Day nurseries have been provided for the re- 
ception of the babies of employees, who are 
permitted to leave their work at certain in- 
tervals to nurse their children. 

Some of the private industries of France 
have followed the lead of the State in certain 
instances. 

Here, for instance, is the poster placarded 
in the workshops of Blin & Blin in Elbeuf, 
who have nearly six thousand women in their 
employ: 


“Since we are desirous of encouraging 
breast feeding and since according to the 
best medical advice it is the most advan- 
tageous means of combating infant mor- 
tality. Messrs. Blin & Blin beg the wom- 
en of their establishment to put their 
new-born children in the municipal day 
nursery which is close to the factory. 

“ All facilities will be accorded to all 
mothers to go out at whatever hour is 
especially best for them to give the breast 
to their children. 

“A prize of 100 francs consisting of 
a book in the Savings Bank taken out in 
the name of the child will be distributed 
by Messrs. Blin & Blin to every mother 
who shall have nursed her own baby her- 
self. 

“Messrs. Blin & Blin hope that their 
employees will appreciate the moral and 
material advantages which will result 
from such an organization. 

“ E.peur, Apr. 12, 1904.” 


Besides this a poster setting forth the ad- 
vantages of maternal feeding is placed in all 
the work-rooms to encourage the women to 
nurse their babies. 

Dr. Budin comments on this: 

“Certainly all the world will not imitate 
the generous gift of these manufacturers, but 
would it not be possible for all their col- 
leagues to simply permit mothers to nurse 
their babies?” 

Some countries have realized how necessary 
this permission is. Italy, for instance, has a 

[Continued on page 40] 
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CoNGRESSMAN THomas W. Harpwick 


He is popular in the Tenth Georgia district because he 
contends—whenever he is up for election—that the 
Fourteenth amendment should be repealed 


Thomas W. Hardwick. ©stizg 


an eye 
over the floor, with its assortment of states- 
men of all sizes, shapes and outward appear- 
ances, the casual visitor to the gallery of the 
House of Representatives will turn to a guide 
and ask: 

“ And who is that real small man, with the 
wide-awake air, who sits next to the center 
aisle?” The guide doesn’t even have to look. 
His answer will be something like this: 

“That is the Honorable Thomas W. Hard- 
wick, of Georgia, chairman of the special 
House committee appointed to investigate the 
Sugar Trust; chairman of the committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures; member of 
the Rules Committee, and ardent champion of 
the Hardwick plan to repeal the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Whereupon the visitor doubtless will ob- 
serve that the diminutive Georgian appears to 
be a fighter, which is a fine guess. 

Proceeding in as calm and orderly a man- 
ner as his nervous energy would permit, Mr. 
Hardwick, as chairman of the sugar inves- 
tigating committee, informed Joseph Smith, 
president of the Mormon Church, that the 
committee would like to hear the prophet’s 
testimony concerning the Utah and Idaho beet- 
sugar industry. The head of the Mormon 
Church telegraphed to Hardwick that he 
couldn’t come to Washington. It was impos- 
sible, he said, for him to leave church duties, 
and, furthermore, he had sciatic rheumatism. 

The message that went back to President 
Smith, at Salt Lake City, read like this: 

“Committee wants your testimony. The 
only question now is: Will you come volun- 
tarily or shall we send an officer for you?” 

In a few days Joseph Smith walked into 
the committee room and his testimony con- 
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cerned sugar rather than rheumatism and 
church affairs. 

The incident is an illustration of the 
chief Hardwick characteristic — aggressive- 
ness. Down in Georgia the disfranchisement 
of the illiterate colored voter is a popular pas- 
time, but it has to be done by state laws and 
something like the “ grandfather clause.” Mr. 
Hardwick would repeal the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments and make the disfran- 
chisement universal. Near the beginning of 
each session Hardwick solemnly introduces 
the customary resolution declaring that said 
amendments shall be declared null and void. 
Then the Hardwick resolution goes to sleep 
in a pigeon-hole. 

Hardwick’s constituency believes in Hard- 
wick and disfranchisement as evidenced by 
the fact that he is serving his fifth term in 
the House. 


Miss Matilda Moisant. /f fying 
blood, then certainly it is strong in the Moi- 
sant family. John Moisant, one of the first 
of the great aviators, was killed at New 
Orleans after achieving triumph after triumph 
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in the conquest of the air; and now Matilda 
Moisant, the twenty-four-year-old sister, has 
received her license and is declared qualified 
to handle an aeroplane as a professional. 

And despite the tragic fate of her brother, 
Miss Moisant boldly declares that aviation is 
not dangerous. She sees John Moisant as. but 
one of the necessary victims marking the prog- 
ress 0: every new science, and while, she ad- 
mits that his death was the result of one of 
those accidents which may come to any flier, 
she expresses no fear as to her own safety. 

“Flying over an open and level field in a 
good machine and with a clear head and a 
steady hand is not nearly so dangerous as 
rushing along an uncertain country road in a 
high-power automobile,” according to her way 
of looking at it. 

Just to prove her contention Miss Moisant 
takes a daily spin in her monoplane at Mine- 
ola, Long Island. Her teachers declare she 
has a natural knack for flying, and that her 


methods are remarkably similar to those of, 


her brother. ‘ 

Miss Moisant was the second woman to re- 
ceive a license from the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, Miss Harriet Quimby, a fellow-student, 
having been the first to complete the test re- 
quired before a license is issued. To win the 
official right to fly, the man or woman, in the 
presence of Aero club officials, must put a 
monoplane, biplane or some other variety of 
heavier-than-air craft through a series of evo- 
lutions, including five complete figure eights, 
and land time and again at certain specified 
points. 

















Miss Matitpa Molsant 
Her brother was killed in an aeroplane, but she is not afraid to fly. She is a licensed aviator 
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E supposed he was a fool- 
ish old sentimentalist for 
being over-sad just then, 
but he knew that wasn’t 
the real reason his daugh- 
ter’s appetite was likewise 
affected. As he had ob- 
served Donna silently re- 
fuse all the specially pre- 

ed dishes Barker had been automatically 
acing before them, a dull resentment had 
gradually grown against the calm of the white 
cloth and the perked attitude of the table fit- 
tings. Several times he had. caught himself 
glancing guiltily at Barker—Barker the ro- 
ind, Barker the indispensable—to detect on 
flabby face some visible sign of disap- 
pointment at their perfunctory marring of the 
pates and the sauces; but, surprising enough, 
nothing of the sort had happened. Perhaps 

Barker understood, too, for Barker understood 
everything. True, an occasional sigh had es- 
aped the podgy lips on this momentous occa- 
sion, but Barker always had sighed since “ the 
late Mrs. B.” died, leaving him to continue 
alone in the old home. Still, he wished Barker 
r Donna would speak—there were enough 
ghs in his own heart at what was about to 
happen. Yet, until the ices, swimming help- 
lessly in ponds of their own making, and the 
coffee, brooding in amber, had been cleared, no 
word was uttered. 

It’s been a bad day.” Barker finally began 

his uncertain voice as he carefully hunted 
invisible crumbs. “ Papers say it will be 

clear to-morrow. Hope so. Church bells 
ind so much sweeter across the snow after a 
storm when the air is clear and the sunlight 
floods everything.” Noting the apparent sad- 
ness on Donna’s face, Barker paused, how- 
ever, only to gain more tenderness. “ Don’t 
both of you take it so hard. Before we were 
married, ‘the late Mrs. B.’ remarked there 
sunshine hidden in most dark clouds. I 
ppose it would have broken ‘the late Mrs. 

B.’s heart,’ too, to have seen you leave us, Miss 
Donna. As you know, we never had any 
children of our own to speak of—; our boy 
didn’t turn out as we’d hoped. You were all 

had.” 

\s Barker spoke, Donna’s face brightened. 
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[t was a beautiful face—fragile, delicate, sug- 
gestive of surface timidities; yet it had 
strength, a shy strength which once called 


rth would remain unshakable; the strength 
ch faeed crises but lay sheathed in the 
daily passages. And her hair was so wonder- 
ful; there was none like its gentle gold. He 
loved it when it was braided—as it was to- 
night at his urging—braided and hanging on 
either side of her well-shaped head. It brought 
it so sharply the inherent softness of her 
features, the thin sensitive nostrils, the nerv- 
lips and the falling curve of her high 
But best of all it darkened the tint 
of her eyes—those eyes that searched for the 
mystery back of all things, and buried it in 
their dark depths. And as Barker had touched 
ghtly on the past, her features lost their 
pensiveness and she seemed to grow younger, 
to become the little girl again, the little girl 
of dolls and toy baby carriages, of soiled hands 
and torn pinafores. 
Yes, dear old nursie, how good she was to 
me, and I was so cross when I was young.” 
He loved her voice, too, with its purr and 
languor. In fact, she was quite perfect in his 
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cheeks. 


eyes. He admitted she had faults but he had 
never tried to diseover them. 

“Yes, the ‘late Mrs. B.’ often remarked it.” 
Barker reluctantly ceased the futile crumb 
hunt. “But she loved you as we all did— 
just for crying day and night. 


Sort of natu- 
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ral—especially in the night. A.-little way 
babies have. Some of the grown-ups have it, 
too; haven’t they, Mr. Lee?” 

‘He suspected Barker meant something per- 
sonal, so he coughed evasively ; he must repri- 
mand him—afterward. 

“Take some Icgs up into the room, Barker. 
I must have caught cold sitting here.” 

“Yes, sir, we’ve both caught cold,” he an- 
swered, snifling appropriately. But as Barker 
turned to go, he hesitated and then went close 
to Donna. He appeared a trifle redder than 
usual; his small bead-eyes were narowed and 
his mouth twitched with unwonted nervous- 
ness. “I have a little wedding present for 
you,” he managed to blurt out. 

He saw her start impulsively toward Barker. 
“Oh, no, Barker you can’t—” 

“Can’t afford it, Miss Donna?” Barker 
grunted significantly. “Id like to know 
what I’ve been butler all these years with your 
father for.” 

“T didn’t mean that, Barker,” Donna was 
answering with a sly smile. “Only Gilbert 
and I have so many presents from father’s 
friends, I don’t know how we’re going to live 
up to them.” 

After hushing her and floundering about for 
some time in his capacious pockets, he finally 
pulled ont a green jewelry box and opening 
it slowly, he placed it with an awed gesture on 
the table. It proved to be a necklace of deli- 
cate tracery with hidden gems peeking mis- 
chievously from its coils; it sparkled against 
the white cloth and danced in the light. Nei- 
ther one of them found words, though Barker 
was still maundering on. 

“Tt’s not much. . Hope you’ll wear it to- 
morrow at the altar. It really isn’t from me, 
I’ve just been keeping it all these years for 
you. Had it fixed up a bit. It’s from ‘the 
late Mrs. B.’” 

Donna said nothing as she turned it over in 
her hand and tenderly kissed it. When she 
raised her eyes he saw tears there—or were 
they in his own? “ Barker, I should like to 
have you fasten it on now.” She lowered her 
head. He fumbled it quite a while before it 
caught. 

“My fingers are sort of mixed to-night.” 
He sniffed in that outrageous way he had. 
“ Guess I’d hetter get that fire fixed up-stairs. 
We’re all catching cold.” And Barker went 
out more quickly than usual. 

She had stood for some time with her eyes 
downeast and her fingers nervously touching 
the necklace, before he put his arm about her. 
Then they left the dining room without a 
word and went slowly up the long dark steps 
into the room above. 

Her father never could enter this room with- 
out pausing reverently on the threshold and 
scanning all the old familiar things which told 
in turn the pages of his life. It was a large 
room, quite large, full of corners and all in 
brown. The furniture, resting on dull olive 
carpet, was old in the style of twenty or so 
years ago. He thought it was beginning to 
look a bit shabby, but he had grown too fond 
of it to change; besides he disliked new things. 
The armchair, large and inviting, for in- 
stance, was always before the fireplace. How 
often he had planned his lighthouses. and his 
bridges in that chair; in the earlier days he 
used to call it “His Throne.” And the 
rows and rows of books which never changed 
their attitude! They were the books he had 
used in college, in the world; books on his 
specialty. Perhaps some of those he had 
himself written were there also, jealously hid- 
ing from the others their technical knowl- 
edge. There was scarcely anything on the 
walls save one picture. He knew it was his 
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reason for the room almost, and once again 
his eyes minutely examined it—that Madonna 
and Her Child. 

Donna led him toward the fire, which was 
burning faintly and she tucked herself beside 
him on the arm of the big chair. Looking 
through the double window, above the little 
baleony laced by the dead vines of the sum- 
mer, he could see the snow flurrying from the 
roof in the wake of the star-chased storm. 
Great clouds were stretching out of the dark- 
ness in the white of the timid moon. He 
might have remained there in silence till the 
pink hours of dawn—he always was silent in 
that room—but as Donna leaned her feverish 
cheeks against his, he felt the hot tears falling 
from her eyes. He could hear her heart 
thumping, too; it was such a frail little heart 
to beat so fast. 

“Oh, Daddy, I can’t leave you; I can’t go 
away alone with Gilbert to-morrow; I don’t 
want to be married!” Though he was not sur- 
prised at her words, he could only murmur 
her name as she continued. “I can’t bear 
leaving home; it’s just as though I were losing 
everything I held dearest, everything and you, 
Daddy.” He wished her quick hug would 
hurt him; he would have liked the pain. 

“T know—I know. I don’t want you to go 
either; I don’t, I don’t my little girl.” He 
tried hard to control himself, but the words 
cut through, the way words have at times, 
escaping at the wrong moment and in the 
wrong phrases. The vividness of parting had 
suddenly sapped his control; yet he argued he 


had the right to weep a little; she was all he © 


had: “I understand how your grandmother 
must have felt when I took your dear mother 
from her. I never thought I’d be feeling it 
myself. It’s twice as hard; I have no one te 
bear it with me.” 

She slipped down on her knees before him 
and reached up to his shoulders. “ Daddy, say 
I can’t go—say it, do.” 

He sensed the fear in her voice; the fear of 
a sensitive, imaginative girl who had heard the 
confused vibrations but not the clear deep 
chords of womanhood. He must be very ten- 
der with her though it was so hard for a man’s 
rough words. “ But you mustn’t feel this way 
with Gilbert, you musn’t.” 

“T’ve tried, but I can’t help it. I’ve al- 
ways loved him so, but he’s going to take me 
away from you, and I'll be alone with him, 
and—oh, why is it, several times to-night I’ve 
almost wished he would not come to-morrow? 
Can’t it go on as it always has been with us?” 
He could see she was trembling. “Oh, I can’t 
go. I can’t, I can’t!” 

She broke down, sobbing hysterically. He 
smoothed her long hair, seeking helplessly to 
find words of comfort. “If your mother had 
only lived! You need her now, don’t you, 
girlie?” 

“Yes, yes, she’d understand.” 

“ Maybe I do a little, too, though I’m only 
aman. But I haven’t been father and mother 
to you all these long years without knowing a 
thing or two.” 

“Oh, Daddy, you’ve been everything a girl 
could want. That’s partly what makes it so 
hard to go.” She was silent a moment, then 
added impulsively: “ Daddy, why won’t you 
come and live with us?” 

“ Because it’s best, girlie, best. There will 
be many things you and Gilbert will want to 
work out by yourselves, and it wouldn’t do to 
have an old settled gray-haired like me snooz- 
ing around meddling and mixing things up. 
No, no, it’s best young people should start 
alone.” He put his hand under her chin and 
drew her face up to his. “ You think it’s be- 
cause you are leaving me and home that you 
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feel this way, don’t you? You’re just de- 
ceiving yourself and, dear, I know the real 
reason this last night together; I understand 
everything.” 

Her face flushed more deeply, her eyes fal- 
tered and her head sank into her lap, as she 
whispered hoarsely: “Yes, I’m _ afraid— 
afraid.” 

He thought it would be better to let her 
weep a little—one’s vision is always clearer 
after tears. He looked about the room, the 
moon had succeeded in stealing through the 
snow-rimmed, glistening windows and was 
casting its silver softness on the picture of 
the Madonna and Her Child. All through the 
years She had held Her Child so tenderly; so 
had he, only his little girl’ had grown up and 
was leaving him. 

Yet as his eyes rested there, his instinctive 
parental fear of exposing the child to the 
things he had passed through began to fade 
away, and in its stead there came the quiet 
acceptance of one who thinks. He was but 
doing what all parents had done—bringing 
up the child for another’s arms. He could 
not rebel against the inevitable parting; it 
was the eternal scheme, and it was his place 
now to make it easier for the girl to go. But 
he must first lead her imagination carefully 
by the black pits it had dug for itself; he 
must point her to something beyond—some- 
thing which, in her exultation to obtain, 
would carry her past temporary fears. But he 
could not speak scientifically or logically; he 
guessed, after all, he was only a sentimental 
man who lived very deeply in the beauty of 
life. He must ramble on, trusting she would 
gather the flower or two she needed, when he 
showed them to her behind the weeds and 
hedges. 


“Little girl, I’ve tried to let you know life: 


as it is with no falseness; for the best women 
are those who know dark secrets yet keep 


«« Don’t both of you take it so hard”’ 


their hearts pure. And Gilbert, too, had no- 
body but me to help him. Remember his fa- 
ther? I often wondered why he asked me to 
take care of his little boy after he passed by. 
Now I know. It was to keep him for you. 
I’ve made Gilbert see some of the world, for 
I wanted you both to understand life a little. 
Yet I’ve been thinking perhaps you both knew 
the words but haven’t quite had their mean- 
ing pointed out. That’s what I’m going to try 
to do a little later. I have a message for you 
both.” 

He looked up at the Madonna; it seemed to 
speak. It had done so before. He was not 
surprised even though he knew it was all in 
himself. Then he let his eyes fall on the neck- 
lace which Barker had given Donna. He fin- 
gered it for a moment. “Good old Barker! 
Did you ever think, Donna, that jewels grow 
in the earth, only some one must ‘clear away 
the darkness before their beauty shines. Most 
rare things are like that—love’s a bit like it, 
too—the kind that crowns the life.” 

He saw her eyes try to shade to his mean- 
ing, but her intuitions were stifled behind her 
obvious nervousness. He pushed back her 
hair, framing her face with his hands. “ You 
just need somebody to catch all the unrest 
and touch it with a bigger meaning—to see 
the spirit in it. And I’ve been thinking the 
last few moments, I’ll have to set you straight 
about it all—though it’s not an easy thing for 
a middle-aged gentleman.” 

He heard an intruding tap on the door and 
Barker came in with a log. He let the old 
fellow stumble about, poking the fire into little 
spasmodic blazes. Barker started to get fresh 
candles, too, since the room was quite dark 
again, but, Donna, apparently needing some 
physical motion to dissipate her restlessness, 
jumped to her feet. 

“Let me get the candles. We'll sit with the 
candle-light and the blazing logs, Daddy— 





you and I—and talk. And the wind outside 
will tell us we are all alone.” 

He watched her glide out of the room. 
When his eyes stole back they fell upon Barker 
looking in silence at the Madonna. Barker 
turned and in a serious whisper ventured: 
“Pardon me, sir, but don’t you notice any- 
thing strange about the room to-night? Some- 
how to me it seems more sacredlike than ever 
—like as if some memory were whispering 
softly.” 

So Barker noticed it, too. Yes, he had felt 
it, he always felt it in that room; yet to-night 
it had been so persistent, like gentle fingers on 
his cheek. 

But he thought he heard Donna returning, 
so he rose quickly. “ You sent my note to 
Mr. Gilbert, Barker?” 

“Yes, sir; but he’s hardly had time to get 
here yet, sir,” he answered, looking closely 
at his old gold watch. 

“Nonsense, Barker, I said she wanted to 
see him.” 

“Yes,.sir, it will probably hasten him.” 

“Show. him right up and go to bed and 
sleep if you can.” 

He reached out as usual to put his arm af- 
fectionately on the old servant, when he gasped 
with a clutch at his heart—that clutch which 
had come more frequently through the last 
weeks. .It was like an iron hand with sharp 
cutting nails digging into him. All things 
stopped, the room swam and faded alternately. 
He tried to fix some one staple thing upon 
which to anchor his eyes, but only Pain con- 
centrated and pointed was real. He knew 
he was staggering and he caught Barker’s 
hand. It was good to hold. He feared Donna 
might hear him, so he stifled the ery which 
would have unwinged the pain. However, it 
was all over in a moment; he found himself 
in the chair; he knew he was smiling, too. It 
lifted as suddenly as it had come, only the 
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For the father’s note to Gilbert had evident- 
ly frightened the boy, who suspected some- 
thing had happened to Donna. From their 
subdued words he caught the boy’s anxiety 
and his daughter’s surprise at the unexpected 
arrival. Then he saw Donna’s manner change 
slightly—she seemed to regret her abandon 
of the moment. She became restrained be- 
fore Gilbert; he was the man who was to take 
her away. She evidently could not escape 
from the mood of the hour before; it was 
still with her as she timidly called her father’s 
name. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Lee, I didn’t know 
you were here,” said Gilbert. “ Barker said I 
could come right up. I have been alone, think- 
ing how unworthy I was to have such happi- 
ness; what a weak fellow I’ve been at times. 
And then your note came telling me Donna 
wanted to see me.” 





She broke down, sobbing hysterically 


“ But I didn’t want to see you,” Donna in- 
terjected naively. 

Gilbert turned. “ Mr. 
send for me?” 

He rose with difficulty, smiling to himself, 
yet secretly glad at Gilbert’s sharp anxiety; 
he liked the lad, loved him as his own. He 
placed his arm on Gilbert’s strong shoulder. 
“T want to speak to you both together.” He 
tried to continue, but he had not gained suffi- 
cient impetus; besides it was a hard thing he 
had to do. So he smiled and took refuge in 
temporary trivialities. ‘“ Where are you going 
on your wedding trip?” 

Gilbert laughed, too, at what was an anti- 
climax to his anxiety. “ Now, was that why 
you sent for me?” 

“Ts it Niagara Falls or Mt. Vernon?” He 
was amused at Gilbert’s vigorous denial. 
“ Well, wherever you go, don’t be too attentive 
to her and don’t act as though you’d never been 
married before.” 

Gilbert shook his head sadly. “I’m afraid 
everybody will know I’m an amateur.” The 
boy had a sense of humor; he ought to make 
a good husband. 

“ My, how proud and foolish a young hus- 
band feels!” 


Lee, why did you 
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Then his mind suddenly snapped back to the 
past. All evening he had been pulling aside 
the curtains from the dead years and now he 
dared look firmly through the vista. He 
wanted Gilbert to smoke and he felt the need 
of lighting his own pipe, also, and standing 
before the fire in silence. After a while he 
sat again and, as they gazed into the fire— 
the wise fire which held all the secrets of those 
who looked—he knew they, too, had crept into 
his mood. Then the past began to lure him 
into words. His defenses were down and he 
drew his children closer to him. “ Yes, I want 
to tell you both something.” 

_Donna moved closer and whispered “ We're 
sitting just as we used to, listening to your 
fairy stories. How long ago?” y 

“ Perhaps that’s what I'm going to tell you 
now, a real fairy story I’ve lived through and 
have not quite finished yet. Now a lot of 

foolish people would 

laugh at me talking 
this way to you two, but 
they'll never get the 
chance, will they? Be- 
sides, I’ve had to have 
a lot of the woman in 
me to bring you up 
alone, Donna, so you'll 
pardon me for being 
sentimental and mawk- 
ish.” He delayed a tri- 
fle because it was so 
hard to plunge with 
others into memories, 
“Perhaps I’m wise and 
preachy to-night, too; 
but I always feel that 
way, Donna, when I 
think of your mother.” 

She repeated the 
word reverently.  Gil- 
ert seemed a trifle em- 
barrassed; he evidently 
thought he was intrud- 
ing. “ Had I better go, 
Mr. Lee? I know you’ve 
always been silent 
about her. 

He stopped Gilbert. 
“No, boy, it’s as much 

.for you, too. It’s a 
father’s last words to 
you both and a whisper 
from a memory.” 

He waited while the 
church clock struck the 
hour. He saw the flames 
puff mischievously to 
meet the whirl of wind 
outside. He realized 
that his own voice was 
milder than usual, and 
he was very humble. 

“T hadn’t amounted 

to much before I met 
her; but somehow she 
believed in me. She made me want to do 
things for her sake as well as for my own. 
And she wouldn’t let me wait till I had. She 
wished to struggle along with me and she gave 
up many a better man when she married me. 
I brought her from the church here into this 
room. It has always been home to me all these 
long years; for when the world showered its 
good things upon me, even then I could not 
leave its humble little roof.” 

He glanced about again. “ It hasn’t changed 
much since that first night. I wanted it to be 
your room to grow up in, Donna; so later, I 
moved the bed into the little off room where it 
is now—and put those books there instead.” 
He pointed to the long rows of books beneath 
the Madonna. “ But the picture and things 
are still about the same as when we came here 
alone. Your mother was very beautiful. If 
you could but have known her—there were 
not many like her—not many. It is some 
thing if one only touches the hem of a woman 
like that as she passes by. How quickly our 
first years slipped away! Then we began to 
sit by that window during the long summer 
evenings; I talking over my work with her, 
and she listened gravely, sewing the baby 

[Continued on page 47] 
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A Girl of the Thirty Thousan 


A Chapter from the Unpublished Novel, “The Nine Tenths” 


By JAMES QPPENHEIM 


Illustrations by Joun Cecit Cray 


Epitor’s Note.—I/n his new novel, “The Nine Tenths,” to appear shortly, Mr. Oppen- 
yim has drawn a word-picture of the lives and struggles of working people in New York City. 
Readers of the novel will find touches of human sympathy and imaginative power that promise 


much for the future of this young writer. 


So much American fiction of this day 1s frivolous 


qnd false that it is a pleasure to welcome a writer who feels for the struggling men and women 
of the ‘‘nine tenths”? something as Dickens felt for the poor of London, something as Victor 
Hugo felt for the poor of Paris, as Tolstot for the poor of Russia. 


This story is not pretty. 
from flattering to complacent minds. 


It presents a picture of “the under side of things” that is far 
But that it in any way unfairly represents the kind of 


justice meted out only last year to the girl shirtwaist strikers of New York City, those who were 
lose enough and observant enough to know what was taking place during that troubled time 


will hesitate to assert. 


SOIMOLEOMISIS \VO young girls were pick- 
eting before the Zandler 
Shirtwaist Company build- 
ing on Great Jones Street. 


OMDOEMO MEG 





T A bitter north wind was 
blowing the street clean as 
polished glass, and the 

3a dark and closing day was 





set off sharply by the in- 
tense lamps and shop-lights. Here and there 
at a window a clerk pressed his face against 
the cold pane and looked down into the cheer- 
less twilight, and many toilers made the hard 
pavement echo with their fast steps as they 
hurried homeward. 

A stout policeman slouched under a street- 
lamp swinging his club with a heavily gloved 
hand, and in the shadows of.the loft-building 
several evil-looking private detectives danced 
up and down on their toes, blew their hands, 
smoked cigarettes, 
and kept tab of 
the time. 

The young girls 
walked steadily— 
up fifty yards, 
down fifty yards. 
Over their thin 
and threadbare 
coats, which the 
wind blew close 
about them, they 
wore white cloth 


placards in- 
scribed : 
JOIN THE STRIKE 


OF THE 30,000. 


One of the girls 
was stunted, small, 
skeleton-faced, 
with large sunk- 
en eyes, and stick- 
like limbs. She 
was plainly a con- 
sumptive, cough- 
ing in the cuff of 
the wind. The 
other was older 
and taller, with 
form more round- 
ed, healthier, her 
pale face full of 
the fascination of 
burning earnest- 
ness. Her blue 
eyes were clear, 
her lips set tight, 
and her light 
brown hair blew 
beautifully about 
her cheeks. 
were two of the 





They Later Rhona found herself in a narrow cell, sigting in darkness 
at the edge of a cot 


thirty thousand in the great shirtwaist strike 
in New York City. 

The elder, whose name was Rhona Hemlitz, 
spoke to the other. 

“ You’d better get home, Fannie. 
here alone.” 

Fannie spoke with strong Russian accent. 

“ No, I ain’t made afraid yet, Rhona, and I 
ain’t get hungry yet.” 

“ But your cough, Fannie?” 

They turned under the lamp; the policeman 
rose and sank on one foot after the other; they 
walked quietly tack. Then, as they passed the 
doorway of the loft-building, one of the young 
men stepped forward into the light. He was a 
square-set, heavy fellow, with long, square 
protruding jaw and little monkey eyes. His 
bearing was menacing. He stopped in front 
of the girls. : 

“ Say, you,” he said sharply, “ you can’t go 
by here.” 


I can stay 


Fannie gazed 
sup at him as jf 
she were hypno- 
tized; but Rhona’s 
eyes flashed. 

“Why not?” 


said the man. 
“ But—clear out.” 

Rhona tried to 
speak naturally. 

“Tsn’t this a 
public street? 
Haven’t I a right 
to walk up and 
down with my 
friend?” 

“You little 
sheeny!” growled 
the man savage- 
ly, and _ suddenly 
struck out a fist 
and hit Rhona in 
the chest. She 
lurched, doubled, 
and fell, saving 
herself with her 
uN hands. Fannie 

j gave a thin inef- 
fectual scream 
and did not 
move. 

The two other 
young men in the 
doorway came for- 
ward, and home- 
goers paused. drew 
close, looked on cu- 
riously and silent- 
ly. One nudged 
another. 

“ What’s up?” 

“Don’t know.” 


“Ton’t jaw me,” 





The thug muttered under his breath. 
“Pull her up by her hair; we’ll run her in! ” 
But Rhona had scrambled to her feet. She 


was too wild to cry or speak. She glanced 
around for help, shunning the evil monkey 
eyes. Then she saw the policeman under the 
lamp. He was still nonchalantly swinging his 
club. 

She gave a gasping sob, and staggered over 
to him. He did not move. She stood until 
he glanced at her. Then she caught his eyes 
and held them, and spoke with a strange re- 
pression, as the crowd drew about them. 

“Do you think a man has any right to strike 
a girl?” 

He did not answer; she still held his eyes. 

“Do you think a man has any right to strike 
a girl?” 

Still he said nothing, and the crowd became 
fascinated by .the fixity of gaze of the two. 
Rhona’s voice sharpened. 

“Do you think a man has any right to strike 
a girl?” 

The officer cleared his throat, and looked 
away. 

“Oh,” he muttered carelessly. “It’s all 
right. You people are always kicking any- 
way.” * 

Rhona’s voice rose. 

“T ask you to arrest him.” 

Several in the crowd backed this with mut- 
terings. The policeman twirled his stick. 

“Oh! all right!—”’ He called, “Come 
along, Blondy.” 

“ Blondy,” the thug, came up grinning. 

“ Pinching me, John ¢” he asked. 

“Sure,” the policeman smiled, and then 
seized Blondy and Rhona each by an arm and 
marched them toward Broadway. A growing 
and much-pleased crowd followed, flinging re- 
marks at Rhona. ; 

“ Lock-steps for yours!” “ Hello, Mamie! 
“ Oh, you kid! ”— and one boy darted up and 
snapped the placard from Rhona’s waist. The 
crowd laughed. hon 

They passed down Broadway a block or tw 
and then turned west. Brilliant light from the 
shop-windows fell upon the moving scene— 
the easy-going men, the slouching shrill crowd, 
and the girl with her pale, set face and uncer- 
tain steps. All the world was going home ,to 
supper, and Rhona felt strangely*that she was 
now “out of it””—torn by the roots from her 
warm life to go on a lonely adventure against 
the powers of darkness. She had lost her 
footing in the world and was slipping into the 
night. She felt singularly helpless; her very 
rage and rebellion made her feel frail and un- 
equal to the task. To be struck down in the 
street! To be insulted by a crowd! She had 
hard work to hold her head erect and keep back 
the bitter sobs. ; 

Up the darkened street they went; the crowd 
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e tried to work diligently though she was dizzy and sick, and felt as if she were breaking to pieces 
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ially falling away. 


And then they passed 


the steps between the green lamps of a new 
on house and found themselves in a long 


The warmth of the building was a fine re- 
they breathed easier, loosened their coats; 


t 


xed; and then they stepped forward. 


\ 
} 
¢ 


1 


A 


-sergeant sat behind a railing, writing 
low desk, a low-hanging green-shaded 
ric bulb above him. 


n her word before the others. 


dull 


calm, but a 


hona felt that she had to speak quickly and 


She tried 


sob went with the 


That man struck me—knocked me down 
had him arrested.” 


e sergeant did not look up. 


? 


officer?” 


He went on 


ng. Finally he spoke easily. 
| rue 


he policeman cleared his throat. 


| he 


other way 
” 2 
the man. 


round, Sergeant. She 


Rhona breathed hard, a feeling in her breast 


} 


er breaking heart. 


Chat’s not true. 


She gasped: 
He struck me—he struck 


The sergeant glanced up. 
What’s your name?” 


at 


ey 


>1 


nona 


eould not 


faintly, 


Rhona Hemlitz.” 
Age?” 
Seventeen.” 
Address ? - 


Hester Street.” 


Occupation ?” 
. ; * 
Shirtwaist maker. 


Oh!” he whistled slightly. 


Picketing?” 


answer for a moment. 


“ Striker?” 


Held for Night Court trial. Lock her up, 


Lee 


} 


- 


slackness closed over the girl’s brain. 
geht she was going into hysterics. 


T 


She 
Her 


thought was that she must get help, that 


must reach some one who knew her. 


+ 
ST 


out: 


She 


“T want to telephone.” 

“To whom?” 

“Miss Vane.” 

“Of the Woman’s League?” 

vf Yes.” ik 

The sergeant winked to the policeman. 

“Oh, the matron’ll see to that! Hey, of- 
ficer?” 

Rhona felt her arm seized, and then had a 
sense of being dragged, a feeling of. cool, fetid 
air, a flood of darkness, voices, and then she 
knew no more. The matron who was stripping 
her and searching her had to get cold water 
and wash her face. .. . 


II 


Later Rhona found herself in a narrow cell, 
sitting in darkness at the edge of a cot. 
Through the door came a torrent of high- 
pitched speech. 

“Yer little tough, reform! reform! What 
yer mean by such carryings on? I know yer 
record—beware of God, little devil. . . .” 

On and on it went, and Rhona, dazed, won- 
dered what new terror foreboded. But then 
without warning the talk switched. 

“Yer know who I am?” 

“Who?” quavered Rhona. 

“The matron.” 

“Yes?” 


“T divorced him, I did.” 

"yes," 

“My husband, I’m telling yer. Are yer 
deef ?” 

Suddenly Rhona rose and rushed to the 


door. 

“T want to send a message.” 

“ By and by,” said the matron, and her rum- 
reeking breath came full in the girl’s face. 
The matron was drunk. 

For an hour she confided to Rhona the his- 
tory of her married life, and each time that 
Rhona dared ery: 

“T want to send a message! ” 

She replied: “ By and by.” 

But after an hour was ended, She remem- 


bered. 





“Message? Sure! Fifty cents!” 

Rhona clutched the edge of the door, 

“ Telephone—I want to telephone! ” 

, Telephone! ” shrieked the matron, « 
ye think we keep a telephone for the likes of 

“But I haven’t fifty cents—besides, a mes 
sage doesn’t cost fifty cents—” 

“ Are yer telling me?” the matron snorted, 
“Fifty cents! Come now, hurry,” she whee. 
dled. “ Yer know as yer has it!— Oh, it’s 
in good time you come! ” 

Her last words were addressed to some one 
behind her. The cell door was quickly opened: 
Rhona’s arm was seized by John, the police. 
man, and without words, she was marched to 
the curb and pushed into the patrol-wagon 
with half-a-dozen others. The wagon clanged 
through the cold dark streets, darting through 
the icy edge of the wind, and the women hud- 
dled together. Rhona never forgot how that 
miserable wagonful chattered—that noise of 
clicking teeth, the pulse of indrawn sighs, and 
the shivering of arms and chests. Closer and 
closer they drew, as if using each other as 
shields against the arctic onslaught—a couple 
of poor women, and four unsightly creatures, 
the scum of the city. One woman kept 
moaning jerkily: 

“Wisht I was dead—down in my grave—it’s 
bitter ecold—” 

The horses struck sparks against the pave- 
ment, the wheels skidded, and the wagon-load 
went west, up the shadowy depths of a street 
under the elevated structure, and stopped be- 
fore the police-court building. The women 
were hustled out and went shuddering through 
long corridors, until at last they were shoved 
into a large cell. 

This cell was one of three in a row. The 
other two were for men. The window was high 
up and a narrow bench ran around the walls, 
Sprawled on these were from thirty to forty 
women; the air was nauseating. Outside the 
bars of the door officers lounged in the lighted 
hall waiting the signal to fetch their prisoners, 
Now and then the door opened, a policeman 
entered, seized a woman, and pulled her along 
without speaking to her. It was as if the 
prisoners were dumb wild beasts. ’ 

For a while Rhona sat almost doubled up, 
feeling that she would never get warm. Her 
body would be still a minute, and then a rack- 
ing spasm took her and her teeth chattered. A 
purple-faced woman beside her leaned for- 
ward. 

“ Bad business on the street a night like 
this, ain’t it! Here, P’ll rub your hands.” 

Rhona smiled bitterly, and felt the rub of 
roughened palms against her icy hands. Then 
she began to look around, sick with the smell, 
the sudden nauseous warmth. She saw the 
strange rouged faces, the impudent eyes, the 
showy head-gear, flashing out among the ob- 
scure faces of poor women, and as she looked a 
drunken creature began to rave, rose, tottering, 
staggered to the door and beat clanging upon 
it, all the while shrieking: 

“ Buy me the dope, boys; buy me the dope!” 

Others pulled her back. Women of the 
street sitting together chewed gum and laughed 
and talked shrilly, and Rhona could not under- 
stand how prisoners could be so care-free. 
However, she had glimpses of the law’s terrors. 
She saw a wife-beater dragged out to trial; 
she saw a poor staring Italian pedler waiting, 
alien, confused, crushed; she saw a young girl, 
a first offender, sobbing in a dark corner. 

It was some time before she realized what 
had happened. Then as it burst upon her that 
she was innocent, that she had been lied 
against, that she was helpless, a wild wave of 
revolt swept her. She could have thrown 4 
bomb at that moment. She understood revo- 
lutionists. 

This feeling was followed by abject fear. 
She was alone ....alone ... Why had she 
allowed herself to be caught in this trap? Why 
had she struck? Was it not foolhardy to raise 
a hand against such a mammoth system of 
iniquity? Over in Hester Street her mother 
was beginning possibly to be anxious. Her 
poor mother! toiling from dawn till midnight 
with the needle, with her tiny brother helping 
to sew on buttons, “ finishing ” daily a dozen 
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and making—thirty 


pairs of pants, a cents! 
Her poor father, toiling in a sweatshop! 
What would they say of her arrest? 

Why had she struck? She had worked in 
Jandler’s factory—bending over a power-ma- 
chine, whose. ten needles made four thousand 
four hundred stitches a minute. So fast they 
few that a break in needle or thread ruined a 
shirtwaist; hence, never did she allow her 
ayes to wander, never during a day of ten to 
fourteen hours, while, continuously, the nee- 
dies danced up and down like flashes of steel 
or lightning. At times it seemed as if the ma- 
chine were running away from her and she 
had to strain her body to keep it kack. And so, 
when she reeled home late at night, her smart- 
ing eyes saw sharp showers of needles in the 
gir every time she winked, and her back ached 
intolerably. 

Nor was this all. Her wages were rarely 
over five dollars a week, and for months, dur- 
ing slack season, she was out of work—came 
daily to the factory, and had to sit on a bench 
and wait, often fruitlessly. And then the sub- 
contracting system, whereunder the boss di- 
yided the work among the lesser bosses who 
each ran a gang of toilers, speeding them up 
mercilessly, “sweating” them! And so the 
young girls, sixteen to twenty-five years old, 
were sapped of health and joy and womanhood, 
and the future robbed of wives and mothers. 

So bad had it become that one morning Jake 
Hedig, her boss, a young, pale-faced, black- 
haired man, suddenly arose and shouted in a 
Joud voice throughout the shop: 

“T am sick of slave-driving. 
job.” 

The boss, and some of the little bosses, set 
upon him, struck him, and dragged him out, 
but as he went he shouted lustily: 

“Brothers and sisters, are you going to sit 
by your machines, and see a fellow-worker used 
this way?” 

The machines stopped: the hundreds of girls 
and the handful of men walked out simultane- 
ously. Thus had the strike begun. Swiftly 
the sedition had spread until a great night in 
Cooper Union, when, after speeches of peace 
and conciliation, one of the girls had risen, de- 
manded and secured the floor, and moved a 
general strike. Her motion was unanimously 
carried, and when the chairman cried, in 
Yiddish: 

“Do you mean faith? 
old Jewish oath?” 

Up went two thousand hands, with one great 
chorus: 

“Tf I turn traitor to the cause I now pledge, 
may this hand wither from the arm I now 
raise.” 

By this oath Rhona was bound. And so 
were thirty thousand others—Americans, Ital- 
ians, Jews—and with them were some of the 
uptown women, some of the women of wealth, 
some of the big lawyers and the labor leaders 
and reformers. 

If only the Woman’s League had been noti- 
fied! Surely the lawyers and the wealthy 
women would help her! That was a ray of 
hope. She cheered up wonderfully under it. 
She began to feel that it was somehow glorious 


I resign my 


Will you take the 











She flung herself down her whole 





to thus serve the cause 
she was sworn to serve. 
She even had a dim 
hope—almost a fear— 
that her father had 
been sent for. She 
wanted to see a famil- 
iar face, even though 
she was sure he would 
upbraid her for bring- 
ing disgrace upon the 
family. 

So passed the long 
hours. Prisoners came 
in—prisoners went out 
—laughter rose—cries 
—-mutterings—then 
eame a long silence. 
Women yawned. Some 
snuggled up on the 
bench, their heads in 
their neighbors’ laps, 
and fell fast asleep. 
Rhona became _ woe- 
fully tired—drooped 
where she sat—a feel- 
ing of exhaustion drag- 
ging her down. The 
purple-faced woman 














leaned forward. 

“Say, honey, put 
your head in my lap!” 

She did so. She felt warmth, ease, a 
drowsy comfort. She fell fast asleep. ... 

“No! no!” she cried out, “it was he 
struck me!” ; 

She had a terrible desire to sob her heart 
out, and a queer sensation of being tossed 
in mid-air. Then she gazed about in hor- 
ror. She was on her'feet, had evidently been 
dragged up, and John, the policeman, held 
her arm in a pinch that left its mark. Gasp- 
ing, she was shoved along through the door- 
way and into a scene of confusion. 

They stood a few minutes in the judge’s 
end of the blue court room, which was 
screened off by wire netting from the audi- 
ence seats. Upon a raised platform sat the 
magistrate at his desk, his eyes hidden by a 
green shade, his bald head radiant with the 
electric light overhead. Clerks hovered about 
him, and an anemic indoor policeman, stand- 
ing before him, grasped with one hand a brass 
rail and with the other was continually 
handing up prisoners to be judged. All in 
the enclosed space stood and moved—a mass 
of careless men, the lawyers, hangers-on and 
all who fatten upon crime—careless, laugh- 
ing, nudging, talking openly to the women of 
the street. A crass scene, a scene of bitter 
cynicism, of flashy froth, degrading and 
cheap. Not here :the majesty of the law; 
here only a well-oiled machiite grinding out 
injustice. 

Rhona looked about eagerly, searching faces. 
Not one did she know. What had happened? 
Had the sergeant failed in his promise? 
Where was the strikers’ lawyer, usually on 
hand? . Were there friends waiting but in the 
tired audience, among the sleepy witnesses ? 
Suddenly then she saw Blondy laughing and 





Ten hours a day or worse 


talking with a gaudy woman in the crowd. 
She trembled all at once with rage, revolt and 
fear. She was fearfully afraid; fearfully 
helpless. What could she do? What would be 
done with her? 

The policeman pushed her forward: her own 
volition could not. take her, and next the in- 
door policeman was handing her up to the 
judge, and now she: stood face to face with 
her crisis. This judge—would: he understand ? 
could he sympathize with a young girl who was 
innocently accused?) The magistrate was talk- 
ing carelessly with his clerk, and Rhona felt in 
a flash that all this, which to her was terrible 
and world-important, to him was mere trivial 
routine. 

She waited, her heart pounding against her 
ribs, her breath coming short and stifled. And 
then she was aware of Blondy and his friends 
beside her. She looked straight at the magis- 
trate, not trusting herself to glance to either 
side. 

The magistrate looked up, and nodded to 
the policeman: : 

“What’s the charge?” 
colorless monotone. 

“ Assault, your Honor. This girl was pick- 
eting in the strike, and this special officér told 
her to move on. Then she struck him.” 

Rhona felt as if she could burst; she ex- 
pected the magistrate to question her; but he 
continued to address the policeman. 

“ Any witnesses?” 

“ These other officers, your Honor.” 

The magistrate turned to Blondy’s friends, 

“Ts what the policeman says true?” 

“ Yes,” they chorused. 

[Continued on page 40] 


His voice was a 





length, and sobbed 














Ihe Speeches of Woodrow Wilson 


The Governor of New Fersey Turns a Strong Searchlight Upon Our 


INE year ago Woodrow Wil- 
son’s chief claims to fame 
were the authorship of 
a dozen’ books on Ameri- 
can history and _ polities 
and the presidency of 
Princeton University. Six 
months later he was en- 








sconced in the Governor’s 
New Jersey after a notable contest 
the machine politicians of that State. 


lay he is widely acclaimed as a fresh, new 
in American politics and a serious pos- 
lity as the next President of the United 


es. What is the explanation of ‘this 
ing phenomenon? Why should a nation 
eh prides itself upon its conservatism 
with almost unexampled speed. to a man 
two years ago was, to use his own phrase, 
choolmaster? We do not make a practice 
ecting to high office men who are mere ex- 
in the science of government; our his- 
writers seldom become history makers; 
drow Wilson has made a splendid record 
Governor; he has been instrumental in 
ing New Jersey from one of our most 
<ward to one of our most progressive 
es. Yet we do not lightly assume that a 
essful Governor of one of our smallest 
tes is necessarily of national caliber. 
secret lies in his speeches, in his clear, 
rless exposition of our national problems. 
» speeches have been delivered in all parts 
he country, have dealt with all of our more 
yrtant problems, have thrilled vast, quiet 
nees with their earnestness, have made 
\ulating reading for a million thoughtful 
Governor Wilson lacks the liquid elo- 
nee of Bryan, the rapier wit of Dolliver, 
staccato foreefulness of Roosevelt, but he 
ines in a rare degree thoughtfulness, lu- 
ty and power, and his speeches taken all 
her represent a consistent social and po- 
al philosophy. 
at philosophy is grounded in the faith 
the American people, once they have re- 
d the pitfalls in the road to popular con- 
will be abundantly able to carry on our 
ernment to a fuller opportunity for all. 


\ PROGRAM OF REGENERATION 


w we shall set about this task Governor 
m set forth perhaps most clearly in his 
ss before the Chamber of Commerce of 
er. This speech comprises a statement 
principles and a program of action: 


In the first place, we mean to open up 
the processes of our politics. We find 
t they have been too secret, too compli- 
d,-too roundabout; that they have 

nsisted too much of private conferences 
| seeret understandings, of the control 
legislation by men who were not legis- 
rs, but stood outside and dictated, 

ntrolling oftentimes by very question- 
means, which they would not have 
reamed of allowing to become public. 


\ 


ind so we have determined that the whole 


cess must be altered—that we must 
ke the selection of candidates for office, 
example, out of the hands of small 
ups of men, of little coteries, out of 
hands of machines working behind 
sed doors, and put it in the hands of 
people themselves again by means of 
rect primaries and elections to which 
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¢* Did you ever reflect that that flag stands for the 


biggest ‘kick’ ever recorded ??’ 


candidates of every sort and degree may 
have free access. We have begun to build 
up a new system by which to substitute 
public for private machinery. 

We have determined; in the second 
place, to give society command of its own 
economic life again by denying to those 
who conduct the great modern operations 
of business the privacy and independence 
that used to belong properly enough to 
men who used only their own capital and 
their individual energy in business. ‘We 
have set out to make the processes of cap- 
ital as open as the processes of politics. 
We are now going forward upon the prin- 
ciple that those who make use of the great 
modern accumulation of wealth, gath- 
ered together by the dragnet process of 
the sale of stocks and bonds, shall be 
treated as public trustees; that they shall 
be made responsible for their business 
methods to the great communities, which 
are, in fact, their working partners; that 
the hand which makes correction shall 


easily reach them and that a new prinej- 
ple of responsibility may be felt through- 
out their structure and operation. 

In the third place, we have determined 
to safeguard our national resources at 
every point, realizing, as we do, that we 
have been too lavish of them and haye 
used them in spendthrift fashion. We 
now insist that our resources do not con- 
sist merely of forests and the power: of » 
great streams and the wealth that lies 
hidden in the mines or merely in the pro- 
ductive powers of our varied soil, but in- 
clude also the lives and health of our 
workmen, of our women and children, 
The rights and health and prosperity: of 
our workingmen and workingwomen and 
of our children we now recognize as being 
our chief national resource, and we mean 
to safeguard. that resource of all others 
against the selfishness of private use and 
profit. We shall take care of our forests 
and mines and water courses and soil; 
but, above all things else, we shall take 
care of our people. 


THe Puriryinc PowEerR oF 
PUBLICITY 


In the fourth place, we have made up 
our minds to cut all privilege and patron- 
age out of our fiscal legislation, particu- 
larly out of that part of it which affects 
the tariff. We have come to recognize 
in the tariff as it is now constructed not a 
system of protection, but a system of fa- 
voritism, of privilege, too often granted 
secretly and by subterfuge instead of 
openly and frankly and legitimately, and 
we have determined to put an end to the 
whole of the bad business, not by hasty 
and drastic changes, but by the adoption 
of an entirely new principle—by the ref- 
ormation of the whole purpose of legisla- 
tion of that kind. We mean that our tar- 
iff legislation henceforth shall have as its 
object not private profit, but the general 
public development and benefit; that we 
shall make our fiscal laws not like those 
who dole out favors, but like those who 
serve a nation. 


At all times and places Woodrow Wilson 
has counselled opening our government 
processes to the light. Thus at Minneapolis: 

Every community is vaguely aware 

that the political machine upon which it 
looks askance has certain very definite 
connections with men who are engaged 
in business on a large seale, and the sus- 
picion which attaches to the machine it- 
self has begun to attach also to business 
enterprises just because these connections 
are known to exist. If these connections 
were open and avowed, if everybody knew , 
just what they involved and just what 
use was being made of the alliance, there 
would be no difficulty in keeping an eye 
upon affairs and in controlling them by 
public opinion. But unfortunately the 
whole process of lawmaking in America 
is a very obscure one. There is ro high- 
way of legislation, but there are many 
by-ways. 

At another time he paid this humorous trib- 

te to publicity: 

There is one very disturbing quality 

in man, and I have experienced it my- 
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self, and I dare say you have. When you 
are a long way from home and sec no 
neighbor from near your home you give 
ourself an extraordinary latitude in your 
gonduct, but if you were on the desert of 
Sahara and met one of your immediate 
neighbors coming the other way on a 
eamel you would behave yourself until he 
got out of sight. 

Publicity is one of a Boge.) ele- 
ments of politics. The best thing that 
you can do with anything that is crooked 
js to lift it up where people can see that 
it is crooked, and then it will either 
straighten itself out or disappear. 


Toe MacHINERY OF DEMOCRACY 


It is his passion for openness and simplic- 
ity that has led him into the advocacy of 
commission rule for cities, a campaign for 
which he carried on in several New Jersey 
towns. The necessity for it he set forth ad- 
mirably in his speech in Passaic: 

I have never known a man yet to do 
a crooked thing who did not have a good 
reason to give for doing it. The trouble 
with men is not that they deliberately 
break away from the barriers of con- 
science and do things they know to be 
wrong, but they are persuaded the things 
they do are right. And one of the most 
significant circumstances is the way that 
the assistance of the judgment of other 
persons helps in determining what is 
right. If we had to do all our thinking 
out loud, much thinking would be very 
different from what it is. Now, under a 
commission form of government, your 
government has to do its thinking out 
loud. There is no way of getting under 
cover, no way of escaping responsibility, 
and all reasoning has to be reasoning that 
will bear examination. 

In another address he pointed out the pos- 
sibility of carrying the commission govern- 
ment idea still farther: 

The point in commission government 
is not that it will simply give the city 
good and responsible and economical 
government. Just as soon as the com- 
mission plan is adopted and people begin 
to live under it and take notice what fol- 
lows, they are going to extend their hori- 
zon and adopt a similar plan for govern- 
ing their State. 

In accordance with his unshakable faith in 
the people is his approval of the modern de- 
vices for popular self-government, the newer 
machinery of democracy. It is significant of 
Governor Wilson’s open-mindedness that he 
oce wrote in opposition to these measures, 
but when a season of practical politics con- 
vinced him of their necessity he freely ad- 











Governor Wilson upholds at Icast one of the Taft 
policies 








THE TEACHINGS OF A NEW 
JERSEY SCHOGLMASTER 


The only permanent @iing we hare is 
change. 

Everything that has ever happened in 
history has happened because a large 
number of men kicked. 

I do not fear revolution. I do not fear 
it even if it comes. I have unshaken 
faith in the power of America to keep 
its self-possession. 

I have no objection to the size and 
beauty and power of the automobile. I 
am interested, however, in the size and 
‘conscience of the men who handle it, and 
what I object to is that some of these cor- 
poration men are taking joy rides in their 
corporations. 

While you are walking around with 
your hands in your. pockets, whistling, 
thinking the world is going on as usu@l, 
there is a little group of gentlemen in 
| some room, somewhere, putting up a job 
| 


| 
| 
| 





on you. 
If you are ever tempted to let a gov- 
ernment reform itself, 1 ask you to look 
back in the pages of history and find me 
a government that reformed itself. 
That a peasant may become a king 
| does not render the kingdom democratic. 
We are not going to break faith with 
| the past or with each other, but by the 
| elements of perseverance we are going to 
| get what we want. 
We did not start out to show the world 
| how those things that the world has 
| always been doing could be done over 
| again upon a slightly larger scale. That 
| does not satisfy our ambition. That is 
| not what America is for. 




















mitted his error. He said in his address be- 
fore the Knife and Fork Club at Kansas City: 


Among the remedies proposed in re- 
cent years have been the initiative and 
referendum in the field :6f legislation and 

‘ the recall in the field of administration. 
These measures are supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the most radical programs, 
and they are supposed to be meant to 
change the very character of our govern- 
ment. They have'no such purpose. Their 
intention is to. restoré, not to destroy, 
representative government. It must be 
remembered by every. candid man who 
discusses these matters that we’ are’ con- 
trasting the operation of the initiative 
and the referendum not with the repre- 
sentative government which we possess in 
theory and which we have long persuaded 
ourselves that we possessed in fact, but 
in contrast with the actual state of af- 
fairs, in contrast with legislative proc- 
esses which are carried on in secret, re- 
sponding to the impulse of subsidized 
machines and carried through by men 
whose unhappiness it’is to realize that 
they are not their own masters, but pup- 
pets in a game. 

The recall is a means of administrative 
control. If properly regulated and de- : 
vised it is a means of restoring to admin- 
istrative officials what the initiative and 
referendum restore to legislators—namely, 
a sense of direct responsibility to the peo- 
ple who choose them. 


He does not believe it advisable, however; 
to extend the recall principle to the judiciary. 
To quote further from the Kansas City 


speech : 


It is sufficient that the people should 
have the power to change the law when 
they will. It is not necessary that’ they 
should directly influence by threat of re- 
call those who merely interpret the law 
already established. The importance and 
desirability of the recall as a means of 
administrative control ought not to be ob- 

_ secured by drawing it into this other and 
- very different field. 


‘In his inaugural address, Governor Wilson 
called attention to the widespread dissatis- 
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faction with our State Legislatures, both for 
what they do and for what they do not do, 
and advocated the direct primary as a cor- 
rective measure: 


Obviously this is something that goes 
to the root of the whole matter. Back 
of all reform lies the method of getting 
it. Back of the question what you want 
lies the question, the fundamental ques- 
tion of all government, how are you going 
to get it? How are you going to get pub- 
lic servants who will obtain it for you? 
How are you going to get genuine repre- 
sentatives who will serve your real inter- 
ests, and not their own or the interests 
of some special group or body of your 
fellow-citizens whose power is of the few 
and not of the many? These are the 
queries which have drawn the attention 
of the whole country to the subject of the 
direct primary, the direct choice of repre- 
sentatives by the people, without the in- 
tervention of the nominating machine, 
the nominating organization. 


Tue Duty or THE LAWYER 


But these. devices are of little value unless 
we have the cooperation of honest men in 
making them effective. Governor Wilson 
thinks the lawyers particularly have an im- 
portant w ork to perform in our regeneration 
just as it is “the big unscrupulous lawyers 
who gain large fees by showing their clients 
how tc evade rather than comply withthe 
laws” who are such a menace to our institu- 
tions. Few of his words are more inspiring 
than those delivered before the Kentucky Bar 
Association: 


If the bar associations of this country 
were to devote themselves, with the great - 
knowledge and ability at their command, 
to the utter simplification of judicial pro- 
cedure, to the abolition of technical diffi- 
culties and pitfalls, to the removal of 
every unnecessary form, to the absolute 
subordination of method to the object 
sought, they would do a great patriotic 
service which, if they will not address 
themselves to it, must be undertaken 
by laymen and novices. The actual mis- 
carriages of justice, because of nothing 
more than a mere slip in a phrase or a 
mere error in an immaterial form, are 
nothing less than shocking. Their num- 
ber is incalculable, but much more incal- 
culable than their number is the damage 
they do to the reputation of the profes- 
sion and to the majesty and integrity of 
the law. Any one bar association which 
would show the way to radical reform in 

[Continued on page 58] 





Mrs. Wilson and the Golan at their summer 
home at Sea Girt 
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Chapter VIII 


Tue TARTARIN OF Lone Istanp SounD 


S it is the flattering Amer- 
ican fashion socially to 
address every lawyer as 
“Judge,” and everyone 
whose appearance suggests 
a connection with the 
other learned professions, 
however remote, as “ Doc- 
tor” or “Professor,” on 
Long Island Sound, everyone in any way con- 
nected with the sea, from clam-digging up- 
ward, is “Cap'n.” So, when I introduce 
Cap’n Cyrus Haverstraw of The Whistling 
Oyster, you must salute with becoming re- 
spect, and, though indeed the captain’s pres- 
ent command was but an antique fishing sloop 
of distinguished dilapidation, looking like 
nothing so much as a marine junk wagon, 
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Captain Haverstraw pulled ashore 


there is many a smart captain with gold lace 
on his hat that would make but a poor show- 
ing in practical navigation and all the motley 
experience of the sea by the side of Cap’n 
Haverstraw, who, with the rest of the crew, 
as Old John had murmured in the night, 
pulled ashore while we were eating breakfast. 
This crew consisted of a bright-eyed, dark- 
skinned little lad, who proved to be one of the 
captain’s numerous progeny, and a socially in- 
clined fox terrier known as “ His Nibs,” who 
lost no time in paying his respects to Melchis- 
dek, 

The captain was a tall handsome man of 
a rather rakish weather-beaten countenance, 
marked by other .wear and tear than that of 
the elements, a man you would have taken 
for sixty, had he not vaingloriously owned to 
eighty-three, but quite unvenerable, a type of 
ancient very different from Old John with his 
bearded prophet look; evidently an. earthly 
old buecaneer, tough as an oak, profane as 
the proverbial sailor’s parrot and humorously 
cynical with a vast unregenerate experience 
f the world. His racy language must needs 
be edited for the gentle reader, and his stories 
thereby lose much of their salt and savor. 
And the captain, as I soon realized, was one 
of those born story-tellers who live more by 
conversation than by any of their multifarious 
marine industries. Talk was the breath of his 
nostrils—talk, and rye whisky, of which he 
was even more redolent than of the salt seas. 
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Travels with a Junk-Man in Arcadia 


By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Author of Ocroser Vacasponpns, THe Painress Revotution, Erc, 


Illustrations by Joun Wotcott Adams 


“ Mornin’, John,” 
said he on _ landing, 
“honoring us again 
with one of your an- 
nual visits, I see.” 

“ Aye, still got to 
keep a going,” an- 
swered John, “and 
how’s the sea-serpent 
industry ?” 

“Same old leaky 
bottom of ‘a _ world,” 
replied the captain. 

“Still ‘got your 
shanty over on_ the 
island?” asked John. 

“Sold it only last 
week.” 

“Good money?” 

“You bet. One of 
those fancy gents who 
bought the Dobbs 
place said it obstructed his view of the water. 
If he’d seen as much of the water as I 
have—” 

“As much what, did you say?” laughed 
John. 

“You must still have your joke, I see,” 
answered the captain, “ and that reminds me, 
do you still carry that old Jamaica in your 
department store?” 

. “Laid in a supply especially for you, Cy. 

Thought perhaps you might possibly be 

thirsty.” 

“Not a drop of the goods on_ board,” 
averred the captain, turning a wrathful eye 
on ‘his offspring, who smiled rather ruefully 
and edged away, with a protective gesture, as 
though reminiscent of a sea-boot or a rope’s 
end. “That young cannibal there knocked 
over the bottle on the way across last night. 

~. But he won’t do it again, I reckon—will you? 
Will you?” he repeated. 

“No, sir,” answered the boy, his dark eyes 
gleaming with an unexpected impish merri- 
ment, as though lickings were a form of the 
eaptain’s humor, so familiar as to have lost 
their terror. 

“ Ah, he’s a young rascal, that he is,” said 
the captain. “ The more I lick him the more 
he laughs—just like his mother. Guess he'll 
be running away from me one of these days. 
Same as her. Eh! you rascal?” 

“ No, sir,” answered the boy, again grin- 
ning even more gleefully, as if the captain’s 
humor was quite irresistible. 

“Tell us about the deal,” reminded John, 
who, meanwhile, had produced the old Ja- 
maica to the captain’s great satisfaction. 

“Well, the fancy gent who said I spoiled 





. § Mornin’ John ”’ 


his view seemed at first to think I’d give it 
to him just to oblige him, so to say. Offered 
me a hundred dollars. What do you make of 
that? ‘Go way and do a lot more think- 


ing,” I said. ‘If you want the view you must 
pay me real money for it,’ I said—and so we 


t 


‘¢ This particular view was figured by God Almighty at not a cent less than a 


thousand dollars.’’ 


dickered and diekered. ‘The beauties of na- 
ture,’ I told him, ‘come high in these 

and this particular view was figured by God 
Almighty at not a cent less than a thousand 
dollars.’ ” 

“And you got it?” 

“ Last week—not a penny less. He was hot, 
you see, and I was cold. When it’s that way, 
as long as you sit tight, there’s only one end 
to a bargain. I shouldn’t have taken that, 
only itll help along with this rascal’s school- 
ing. 

“Going to send him to Harvard?” asked 
John. 

“1 was wondering,”: said the captain, help- 
ing himself to the old Jamaica. 

As he lifted up the glass he paused. 
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The first three-masted schooner that ever sailed out 
of the Sound 


“Did you know, John, that the whole of 
that old ramshackle property—there’s a good 
hundred acres of it—was bought from the In- 


dians by John Dobbs for a gallon of this same 


poison here? Yes! I know the time when a 
thousand dollars would have bought the whole 
calaboose.” 

“Why didn’t you buy it?” asked John 
slyly. 

“And I could have done that, too, John 
Couch, and you know it.” . 

“ Of course, I know it. What I was think- 
ing is what a fool you’ve been with all your 
money.” 

“That’s true enough, too. Did I ever tell 
you that I owned the first three-masted 
schooner that ever sailed out of the Sound?” 

“No, tell us about it,” said John inno- 
cently, giving me a wink on the side. 

“Yes,” continued the captain. “I'd been 
a gold-diggin’ in Australia away in the forties, 
and I came back to Boston with twenty-five 
thousand dollars. What did I do with it? 
Like a blamed idiot, I put every cent of it into 
that schooner. She was all ready for sea, 
with her cargo all aboard. But just as we 
figured to leave port, down I went with fever, 
and I had to put another man in charge 0 
her.” The captain paused to set his pipe 
going again. “ Yes! he was.a sea cook of the 
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name of Coffin. I went to the hospital, and 

took command. And off sailed my twenty- 
fye thousand dollars—for, from that day to 
this, not another word, so help me, has been 
jeard either of ship or crew.” 





And off sailed my twenty-five thousand dollars 


“Tt’s true, I guess, every word of it,” said 
John seriously, turning to me. 

“True! Did you ever hear me give you 
anything that wasn’t just so?” 

“Never!” assented John solemnly. 

“Yes, indeed! and there’s a lot more fool 
things happened to me the same way. I guess 
youre right, John—a fool and his money— 
that’s me. But what’s the odds, I’ve had my 
fun—and lots of it—and what more do you 
want ¢” 

With this philosophic pronouncement the 
captain paused and smoked in silence for a 
while; but Old John seemed bent on drawing 
him out for my benefit. 

“What. did you do next?” he asked, and the 
captain turned to again, nothing loath. 

“When I came out of the hospital, I heard 
alot of talk about Californy, and I thought 
I might as well go and look over the mines 
out there. So to Californy I went. I struck 
an old deserted claim down in the southern 
section. It had been worked a while and 
then abandoned, but something I heard about 
it made me think there might be some pick- 
ings the other fellows had forgotten. 

“But, bless you, I worked there a good 
month without coming on as much gold as 
you could put into a front tooth; and I was 
getting a bit discouraged, and just about ready 
to quit, when late one afternoon my pick 
struck something hard and lumpy, and I said 
to myself, ‘ By—that’s a nudget!’” (The cap- 
tain pronounced “ nugget” as here spelled.) 

“But before I could make sure, I spied 
coming over the hill, a sort of Chinese half- 
breed loafer who was always snoopin’ around. 
I had nothing again’ him, ’cept that he 
was always around poking in his nose and 








And to Boston I came safe and sound 


asking questions. So, I thought to myself 
that I’d better lie low, and I covered up the 
place, and pretended to be fooling with the 
pick where I knew blamed well there was 
nothing doing. So up ke comes, and asks in 
his Chinese lingo, what luck. 

““Tuck!?” said I, ‘such luck that [’m 
through with this place, and to-morrow 
morning sees me pull up stakes.’ 

“<Place no good,’ said the Chinee, shak- 
ing his head. 

“No good,’ said I, ‘ quit to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ 

“He hung around a while, and then made 
off, but I thought it best to be careful, so I 
waited till night, and I brought a lantern with 
me to the pocket, and there, sure enough, was 





a nudget as big as my two fists, one of the big- 
gest nudgets you ever see. 

“In those days miners used to wear long 
hair. Perhaps, young man,” turning to me, 
“you don’t know the reason. Well, the reason 
why was that gold attracts hair like a magnet. 
If you take a long hair and touch it to a 
nudget, if it’s a real nudget itll draw the 
hair, just like a magnet draws steel. That’s 
a true thing. So I pulled out a hair or two 
and put it to the nudget, and it stuck that 
fast you could hardly pull it away. It was a 
nudget sure enough. You may bet it wasn’t 
long before I had it wrapped in my blanket, 
and off to ’Frisco. 

“ But in them days it wasn’t safe—any more 
than now, I reckon—to be wandering around 
with a nudget like that, for there was bush- 
whackers everywhere, and there were English- 
men, too, with sheep ranches, and they were 
just as bad; so I dursn’t make a bee line to 
’Frisco, but wound round and about, taking 
four times as long as I needed to have done to 
get there. Well, to make a long story short, 
I made it at last, and I took my nudget to be 
changed. Gold was going then at a good 
price. I don’t reckon I got the squarest of 
deals, but I was glad enough to sell out for 
forty-one thousand dollars.” 

“ Forty-one thousand dollars!” John and I 
both exclaimed in admiration. 

“Yes; forty-one thousand dollars. It was 
the biggest nudget that had been found for 
quite a while. It was shown in a window as 
a wonder, and people came around trying to 
find out who it was as found it, but you may 
bet I lay low, kept quiet in my hotel till there 





I Jost it all—on four kings 


was a boat ready to sail to Boston—and to 
Boston I came back safe and sound with my 
forty-one thousand dollars.” 

The captain paused once more to allow his 
story to sink in, at the same time allowing a 
further potation to sink in, too. 

“Yes. I got to Boston safe enough,” he 
went on, “ but what do you think I did with 
it there?” Another dramatic pause. 

“T lost it all—on four kings.” - 

This picturesque conclusion being received 
with appropriate exclamations, the captain 


continued: 

“Tt’s the truth! Four kings! And I 
dealt the cards, too. I had dealt myself one 
king, and drew three more. So it looked a 
sure thing. But heaven help me if the other 
sport didn’t have four aces! So bang went 
my forty-one thousand dollars—on four kings! 
Did you ever hear the like o’ that?” 

After our appreciation of this yarn had ran 
its course, Old John turned to me. “ You’ve 
got the captain started,” he said. “I'll tell 
you what we'll do. You’re a gooc istener and 
the captain’s got lots more where that came 
from. I’ve got some little business in the 
town here. I'll about it and leave you in the 
captain’s hands. He’s never got any work to 
do, cept talkin’, eh, cap’n? What do you say 
to taking care of my young friend till I get 
back? Is it agreeable, cap’n?” 

“Sure thing,” answered the mariner, “so 
long as you leave the Jamaica to keep us com- 
pany. 

So presently John had harnessed William 
to the department store, and was off jingling 
on his way, while the captain and I remained 


“ 





From a three years’ whaling cruise 


behind with his bright-eyed, dark-skinned off- 
spring, “ His Nibs,” and the sea. 


Chapter IX 


More oF THE CapTatin’s YARNS 


Wuite Old John was thus off on his rounds, 
collecting one kind of “junk,” I sat on the 
rocks with the captain, collecting another 
kind, the “junk” of old stories, of which he 
seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. I 
suppose that matter-of-fact minds might have 
found food for skepticism in some of his yarns, 
and I understood that he had a reputation as 
a first-class liar, the length and breadth of the 
Sound. But, surely, the goodness of a story 
has nothing to do with its truth, and the 
sacred gift of imagination is too rare and 
precious to he subjected to the chilly gaze of 
an ungrateful criticism. 

Personally, I had no mind -to question the 
captain’s veracity, but brought him the re- 
spectful attention due to an artist, for whom 
facts are but so much raw material, to be 
appropriated and manipulated according to his 
fancy and skill. The exact size and weight 
of his “ nudget” were no concern of mine. 
All that was necessary was that it should be 
big enough for dramatic purposes, and, even 
supposing that there had been no “ nudget” 
at all, what matter so long as the captain was 
able so creatively to imagine one. Nor did I 
dream of questioning dates and names of 
places and persons which, like a true artist 
in the mysterious, he was very particular to 
have right, often pausing to make sure that 
his memory was not playing him false, that 
it was actually, for instance, the 12th, and not 
the 14th, of January, 1862, when he landed at 
New Bedford, from a three years’ whaling 
cruise, to find that the Civil War had broken 
out, and that adventurous spirits such as his 
were much in demand at the front. 

“So you were in the war?” said I, throw- 
ing cvi one of those entirely colorless ques- 





Adventurous spirits such as his were much in 
demand at the front 


tions, which are technically known as “ feed- 
ers,” merely the humble conjunction between 
the last story and the next. 

“ Was I?” said the captain. “ Look here,” 
and opening his shirt he pointed to no less 
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than three considerable sears on different parts 
f his body. 

“There ain’t none in the back, anyway,” 
was his significant comment, “and I got the 
hull three of them within a fortnight of join- 
ng the army. Soyou’ll understand that I know 

ore about the beginning of the war than the 
nd of it. Most of my time was put in at 
\ndersonville, and if you know what Ander- 

nyille meant, you may well wonder that I’m 
here chewing the rag with you, this blessed 

. If I hadn’t been as tough as hickory— 
vell, Andersonville, ‘as. anyone’ll tell you that 
was there was just hell upon earth. Hell upon 
earth—there’s no other name for it.” 

And the captain launched forth in remarks 
n that famous Southern prison which, now 
that the grass of oblivion and the white flower 

peace have so long grown over that tragic 
ract of history, may well go unrecorded. But, 

the old man vituperated on what he called 
the rebs, and drew ghastly pictures of the 
notorious “death line,” with many a touch of 
homely horror, it seemed as though it had all 
happened yesterday, instead of some fifty years 
ago. “Four tablespoons of oatmeal a day for 
food, and nothing to wear but sacking—that’s 
the truth,” he said, “and them were lucky 

had that.” 

‘But you escaped?” I commented, once 
more supplying the humble conjunction. 

“Yes! though it meant death if you were 

1ught. But I figured that it was better to be 
hot for good and all than to go on living on e 
rats and old shoes. Shoes! Why there wasn’t 


a man with a pair 

\ of shoes on his feet. 

\e We’d eaten them all. 
Se It’s the truth, and 
yy i if a man had a pair 
ae of pants to his name 

ee ii he was in luck. 

_ | ft “ Strips of old sacking 
&™ RR eh |\ was all that most of 
hela ieh Apres 3 us had to get around 
APOLERES *@ in. But someltow or 
\., 2, a se" other I managed to 


steal some pants, and 
a rag of a shirt, and 
one black night I 
crept out and made 
a dash for the 
swamps. It was all 
swamps and laurel 
scrub down there. A 
sentry fired at me 
out of the darkness, 
but he missed that 
time—they didn’t of- 
ten miss—blame ’em 
—and I got clear. 
But I hadn’t got far when I heard a great 





Go on living on rats and 
old shoes 


hollering. away behind me and the _ blood- 
hounds getting on the job. I could hear them 


baying and panting a little way off, but I 
inaged to get to the swamps and hide my- 
self up to the neck in mud, and they lost the 
ent and give up. 
‘But the bloodhounds were not the worst. 
[he swamp was full of snakes and alligators, 
| I could hear, yes and feel them splashing 
und gliding all about me all night in the pitch 
You may bet I never expected to 
daylight, and when it came, it wasn’t 
i1uch use, for I daren’t stir out of the swamp 
ll So there I had to stay 


darkness. 


ll it was dark again. 
\| day up to my neck in the mud, in the beat- 
eg sun, and the whole place just one mess 
f alligators and snakes. Well, when night 
ime, there was just a bit of misty moonlight, 

enough to see by, and yet not enough to be 

seen. So I plucked up heart and pushed 
through the swamp till I scrambled out into 
the laurel brush on the other side. I was fair- 
ly safe then, but I hadn’t gone many yards 
when I got one of the biggest scares of my 

“Pushing along through the laurel brush, 

ill of a sudden I came out on a bit of a clear- 

ing, with a big tree in the center. But there 

was something standing in the middle of the 
tree, white and dimlike. It was too dark to 
figure exactly what it was, but it seemed to 
be about twelve feet high, very white and 
still. Now I’m not afraid of most things, but 





I got the hull three of them within a fortnight of 
joining the army 


that gave me a real old-fashioned scare, I can 
tell you. I don’t know as I believe in ghosts, 
but there was a ghost, sure enough. I couldn’t 
see what else it could be. But, after a while, 
I braced up and crept a bit nearer and a bit 
nearer. My heart was in my mouth, I'll allow. 
A bit nearer still, and a bit nearer, and there 
—what do you think it was? The skeleton of 
one of our poor boys that had been strung up 


there by the rebs dangling and rattling in ° 


the moonlight. I tell you it was a mighty 
lonesome sight, and it gives me the creeps 
still to think of it. 

“Br-r-r!” added the captain, fortifying 
himself with a dram of the Jamaica, “ it was 
the most lonesome thing I ever see.” 

“ And I guess fear isn’t much in your line, 
eap.,” I said, with a complimentary smile. 

“Well, I won’t go to brag,” answered the 
captain modestly, “ every man has something 
he’s afraid of—the bravest of us. The first 
time you go into action—storming a hill like 
this here, for example, with the big guns 
pointing at you and blazing away, and the 
rifles popping all around you, and the bullets 
singing by your ears like Jersey mosquitoes— 
the man who says he’s not afraid is a—liar. 
You can take it from me, and I’ve been there. 
But after a time or two, you get used to it, 
like everything else. It’s wonderful what a 
man can get used to. It certainly is. 

“But, talking of fear,’ continued the cap- 
tain, after a short pause, “I'll tell you a 
funny thing. It’s something that'll make you 
laugh at me, I guess, and I can’t help laugh- 
ing myself as I think of it—but it’s true as 
I’m here, till this day. Now, I’ve been in 
pretty well every port on the map, and that 
means some tough places, you won’t need tell- 
ing. Yes! Europe, Australia, Africa, India, 
South America—there isn’t a port in the seven 
seas I haven’t poked my nose into at one time 
or another—and there’s only one I’ve ever been 
afraid of.” 

The captain made the necessary dramatic 
pause, for my curiosity to fill in. 

“Yes! and I’d lay a thousand dollars that 
if I gave you a thousand guesses, you’d never 
hit the name of that port.” The captain 
paused again, and then lowering his voice, as 
if he was still almost afraid to take the dan- 
gerous name on-his lips, continued: 

“The name of that port is—New Haven!” 

“New Haven!” I naturally - exclaimed, 
“New Haven! for Heaven’s sake! You're 
joking, of course?” 

“Not on your life. I’m serious. I haven’t 
set my foot in New Haven for sixty-odd years 
—and you don’t get me there, if I know it.” 

And then the captain explained the reason 
why innocent-sounding New Haven, scholastic 
and demure, should be a name of terror for 
a swash-buckling old sea dog who had rioted 
in every sailor’s hell on the edge of the wa- 
ters. This time it was a love story. The 
captain’s first love affair. She had been a 
New Haven girl—and she had six big broth- 
ers. Perfect giants, the captain said. There, 
practically, is the story. Enough said. So, 
for all these sixty-odd years the captain had 
been haunted with the vision of six big broth- 
ers “laying” for him on the pier, watching 
the incoming vessels with determined faces. 
Even in Boston and New York he scarcely felt 
himself safe, and would ship out again from 
these ports as fast as possible. 


SUCCESg 


“Would you go there now?” I asked shyly. 

“New Haven? Not me,” the captain an. 
swered earnestly, genuine fear in his Voice, 
It was all sixty years ago, and yet the 


, tain was quite seriously afraid of New Haven, 


Chapter X 


Luncu Axoarp The Whistling Oyster 


As Old John had not returned by noon, the 
captain invited me to lunch aboard The 
Whistling Oyster, where we made an excel- 
lent meal of “ winkle” chowder, of the cap- 
tain’s own preparation. The winkle is the ex. 
ceedingly solid and perdurable inhabitant of 
those large spiral shells, delicate as a Greek 
vase, which “ litter the marges of the sphere.” 
That nature should have provided so exquisite 
a tenement, of shape so fairylike, for so un. 
couth and lumpish a creature is one of her 
innumerable ironies, and anyone who has eyer 
used the winkle for bait will wonder, too, pe- 
membering the obstinate resistance of its 
opaque and horny substance to the hook, how 
matter so uncompromising could ever be made 
to come to terms with a human stomach, 

To such a one “ winkle ” chowder will sound 
something like rhinoceros ragout. The cap- 





Made a dash for the swamps 


tain, however, seemed to possess the culinary 
secret of softening its disposition beyond ree- 
ognition, and I assure you that it was a most 
savory mess into which the captain, his dark- 
skinned young familiar and I plunged our 
spoons on board The Whistling Oyster; and 
as the water lapped peacefully about that dis- 
tinguished vessel and my eyes took in the 
various sea furniture and the general econ- 
omy of the little craft, I confess to feeling a 
great envy for the captain’s gipsy way of 
life. 

He on sea, and Old John on land, seemed 
to have solved the problem of human exist- 
ence, so artificially complicated in cities, by 
a reduction of it to its simplest elements by 


the simple process of living natural lives and 


finding their sustenance and _ satisfactions 
where they lie ready to every man’s hand, a 
free gift of earth and sea and sky. They had, 
at the cost of little exertion, all that a man 
needs for his physical well-being, and they 
enjoyed that spacious leisure in the company 
and contemplation of the noble energies of the 
universe, those spectacles of its power and 
[Continued on page 39] 
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The Admirable Admirals 


By 


WitBpur DANIEL STEELE 


Author of On tHe Ess Tipe, Groomy on THe Gripiron, Etc. 


mE were running out with 
H the afternoon tide, bound 
for the Georges banks. 
Behind the schooner, the 
sun was going down in 
a bloody murk from the 
streaming stacks of Bos- 
ton, that maw whose hun- 
ger for the cod will never 
Boston Light lay on our port 








be appeased. 
beam when Captain Hands drew my attention 
to another schooner, beating up to pass us a- 
starboard. 

“Make out the ‘Ol’ Man,’ sittin’ there on 


” 


the traf’]? 

The “Ol Man” appeared to me, at that 
distance, to be rather a young man, but I 
nodded. 

“Curious,” he soliloquized. 

This is the story of the young “old man,” 
as nearly as I can remember Captain Hands’ 
account of that afternoon: 


To begin with, there was the two admirals, 
as we used to call ’em in the old days. Cap’n 
Todd was short an’ kind of fat, with a big 
bristlin’ crop of whiskers an’ two blue eyes 
peepin’ out of ’em like he loved the world an’ 
would do anything he could for it, s’long’s he 
got a pocket-knife or somethin’ to boot. I 
don’t know exactly why us Americans looked 
up to him—of course there ain’t no real admi- 
rals in a fishin’ fleet—but I s’pose it was be- 
cause he had a big vessel and ’ad been at it 
longer than most. Anyway, him an’ Cap’n 
Silvado took it on ’emselves to be fathers an’ 
the like to the rest of us, an’ so they was. 
Cap’n Silvado was a Portugee, an’ of course 
had the say in that end of the fleet. He was 
about as different from Cap’n Tood as an 
oyster from the moon—tall an’ thin an’ dark, 
with a tremendous black mustache an’ roman- 
tic eyes. 

Of course the Yanks an’ the Portugees 
didn’t always slide on together any too smooth, 
but these two was friends. Not that they 
wouldn’t shave each other’s prices, now and 
then, or crowd each other out of a dock berth, 
but they always done it kindly an’ no ill 
blood between ’em. They was forever settlin’ 
their friendly differences up at Mahoney’s 
place, over a glass of somethin’, an’ they 
never got ’em settled until closin’ up time, 
when they would help each other back to their 
vessels—it was always a_ standin’ wonder 
neither of ’em ever stepped offen the dock in 
the dark an’ floated away. As I say, they 
was friends, an’ they did get along together 
admir’ble. 

Well, I s’pose they might’ve been friends 
to this day if it hadn’t been that Effie Bloom 
took the stenography job at the Fish Commis- 
sion-—that first buildin’ on Fish Wharf, you 
know. Effie Bloom wasn’t much for size— 
stood about five foot three I s’pose—but she 
was a powerful person in other ways. Its a 
matter of record she had five proposals handed 
up to her, her first week, but my stars, you 
might’s well’ve tried to catch a whale with 
acod hook. All of ’em was from riff-raff, like 
spare hands an’ sloop cap’ns an’ such. Not 
that she appeared to care about that—them 
proposals never even reached her—seems like 
it was water slidin’ off a gull’s wing. She 
was always kind an’ interested, but she didn’t 
seem to understand what they was at. 

But you can just lay your hat this riff-raff 
didn’t hang around long after the two admi- 
rals turned up—not by a jug-full. It hap- 
pened they come into port together, fifth day 
Effie Bloom was there. Now you know the 
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«« Let me make you acquainted with my new hand, Georgie Bloom,’’ says Cap’n Todd 


first thing a fishin’ skipper does when he gets 
to Fish Wharf is to jump onto the dock an’ 
scuttle up the Fish Commission stairs, every- 
thing drawin’. 

Well, Cap’n Todd seen her first, which was 
unfortunate. I say it was unfortunate, be- 
cause us Yanks naturally favored Cap’n Todd; 
an’ this sudden, unexpected kind of a flop took 
him all aback, leavin’ him layin’ there with 
all his cloth flappin’, an’ him wishin’ he had 
his good elo’es on an’ his whiskers trimmed. 
But Cap’n Silvado wasn’t so easy drawd in. 
He seen’ the condition Cap’n Todd was in 
right off, so he took an observation or so, an’ 
then he backed out an’ disappeared up Atlan- 
tic Avenue an’ didn’t show up again for 
more’n half an hour. 

You should ’ve heard the talk that went 
around that wharf when he did show up. If 
Cap’n Silvado ’d been born an’ raised a mil- 
lionaire, he couldn’t ’ve looked any stylisher ’n 
he did—new brown suit, yellow shoes, striped 


vest, purple tie—how he ever got it together 
in that time I never could figure out. Up the 
stairs he’ sails, an’ there was Cap’n Todd still 
wanderin’ around an’ tryin’ to hide his hands. 
Cap’n Silvado nodded to him far away like, 
as if he was an old friend that ’d fallen by 
the wayside in some disgraceful way, an’ then 
he pranced over an’ set down to dictate a 
whoppin’ long letter to somebody he might ’ve 
known if there had ever been such a person 
in the world, not forgettin’ to use them ro- 
mantic eyes of his. 

Well, the war was on. Before two days was 
gone by, there wasn’t a soul on that part of 
the water-front didn’t know all about it an’ 
take sides one way or the other. I'll confess 
I risked a piece of money on Cap’n Todd my- 
self, more- from patriotism than any belief 
he’d win out. You see, Cap’n Silvado had a 
heap better lines for that sort of cruisin’. 
None of us thought it would be a matter of 
more’n two or three days with the admirals on 








ob, but it turned out we didn’t know the 
ers they was sailin’ in. When I said there 
’t a soul that didn’t know what was goin’ 
[ made a mistake. There was one. That one 
Miss Effie Bloom—seemed to pass clean 
r her fluffy head without stirrin’ the air. 
(‘he next-month was the funniest time you 
seen. I believe the admirals made three 
; that month—they stuck together, by the 
so’s neither ’em could give the other the 
an’ get away for port alone—an’ every 
they hit the wharf, each of ’em laid a 
rse for the uptown shops before ever ‘they 
ved up at the commission. Talkin’ of 
If fishermen was as quick to follow 
ms as shore people are, the end of that 
nth would’ve seen every hand in the fleet 
nin’ around in checkered pants and pink 
an’ nothin’ in the pockets of either of 
Cap’n Silvado didn’t look so bad—cut 
a han’some figger, if I do say it—but 
Todd—Oh, Lord! 

[he funny part of it was, it didn’t seem to 
rettin’ °em anywhere. Cap’n Silvado could 
his eyes an’ look sick an’ all that, but the 
only said it was too bad and why didn’t 
ee a doctor. Cap’n Todd could wait until 
looked c.t of the window an’ then bal- 

. four-horse load on one shoulder while 

t his pipe, toss the load into a cart, look 

accidental an’ catch her eye an’ blush in 
whiskers. Then she would tell somebody 
de that she wished she had a father as 
ng as Cap’n Todd, an’ whoever she told it 
would strangle. 
\s I said, they didn’t seem to be gettin’ 
where, but their time in port wasn’t so 
r they could afford to be standin’ still. As 
was, their crews was raisin’ heck because 
ey took so long to land their fish an’ take 
e, bein’ somewhat interested in their share 
ioney which didn’t come in while they was 
ttin’ on Fish Wharf. 


Altogether it was'a happy and companionable time 


Finally Cap’n Todd took the wind out of 
the other’s sails an’ broke the ice at the same 
time by askin’ Effie to go to the show with 
him. Effie says she would be tickled to death. 
When that news got around, odds on Cap’n 
Todd clumb right up to the trucks, an’ though 
Cap’n Silvado tried to get to wind’ard by 
buyin’ her a bunch of sweet peas to wear on 
the spree, us Yanks was all ready for the rice 
an’ bells. 

Effie appeared to be havin’ the time of her 
life, an’ Cap’n Todd was certainly havin’ the 
time of his, that is up till the latter part of 
the evenin’, when Effie comes across a young 
man she knew and fell on his neck right in 
front of the bearded lady. Cap’n Todd gath- 
ered the young man ’d been away somewheres 
an’ had come back unexpected. Cap’n Todd 
was no pirate, generally speakin’, but if a 
plank ’d been handy right then, that young 
fellow ’d probably given an exhibition of high 
divin’ on the spot. Just before Cap’n Todd 
was ready to die of apoplexy, he found out the 
fellow was only Effie’s cousin. 

“You’re not lookin’ for a berth?” says 
Cap’n Todd, all lit up with a sudden inspira- 
tion. 

“That’s exactly what he is looking for,” 
puts in Effie before the other could say Boo. 
“Qh, Mr. Todd, I should think such a nice 
man as you’ve been to a poor motherless girl 
could find Georgie a position.” 

Cap’n Todd swelled up about ‘three sizes too 
big for his salmon-colored vest an’ appeared 
to be thinkin’ it out. Bime-by he allowed he 
had a full crew, but if Mr. Georgie wanted to 
come he’d go so far’s to take on an extra hand 
—he’d do anythin’ to oblige Miss Bloom, says 
he. Then Georgie said he. didn’t mind, an’ 
everybody was happy, ’specially Cap’n Todd. 

Well, the stir that news raised around the 
place next mornin’ hadn’t been equaled since 
the powder barge blew up off Long Wharf. 
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Cap’n Silvado set in his cabin tearin’ his hair 
while Cap’n Todd paraded up an’ down with 
his prize, who was a good’ enough lookin’ boy 
at that, only a mite peaked. The only other 
hair that was bein’ tore around there was 
what Cap’n Todd’s own crew was doin’, not 
specially favorin’ the idea of a lubber ship- 
mate an’ a pet at that. They seen well how it 
would go—or how it would’ve gone if Capn 
Todd hadn’t carried so everlastin’ much sail 
as he did that mornin’. Why in thunderation 
can’t 4 man sail safe when he’s got a g 
lead ? 

What happened was this. The Handy Anu 
(Cap’n Todd’s vessel) was ready to get under 
way any minute, but'Cap’n Todd just natu- 
rally couldn’t bring himself to leave without 
gettin’ a squirm out of Cap’n Silvado, an’ 
bein’s that party kept out of sight in his 
cabin, what was he to do but swarm down to 
say good mornin’, takin’ Georgie with him of 
course. As luck would have it, Effie Bloom 
wasn’t doin’ much that mornin’, so down she 
swarmed, too. 

“ Howdy,” says Cap’n Todd, settin’ in @ 
bunk an’ wavin’ his hand to the rest of the 
party to do likewise, like he owned the 
place. 

“ Howdy,” says Cap’n Silvado. 

“ Let me make you acquainted with my new 
hand, Georgie Bloom,” says Cap’n Todd. 

“ Howdy,” says Cap’n Silvado again. 

“T wasn’t specially needin’ anybody, but I 
thought I would take him on to, oblige Miss 
Effie,” says Cap’n Todd, to help the effect. It 
did help the effect considerable. Nobody ever 
said Cap’n Silvado wasn’t about as quick as 
the next one. 

“Zat so?” says he, perkin’ up an’ lookin’ 
Georgie over. “ You look like pretty fine fella 
as wouldn’t want to put Cap’n Todd to trouble. 
Mebby you come wid me—all same—I nid one 
man by Gorza go away dis mornin’—you have 
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fine job an’ no bother Cap’n Todd. Ain’t dat 
so, Miss Blum?” 

“Oh, how good of you, Mr. Silvado,” says 
Effie, clappin’ her hands while Cap’n Todd fell 
backwards an’ strangled. “I’m sure it’s just 
the thing and will save nice Mr. Todd all that 
trouble. I’m sure Georgie would like it bet- 
ter, too. He’s very independent.” 

All this time Cap’n Todd was tryin’ to pull 
a blanket out of his mouth so’s he could roar, 
but he was so awful mixed up with it that 
Georgie fell in with the idea good an’ hearty 
before he could get it loose. The Belle Silva 
is a pretty staunch little craft, but she had 
about all she could stand before they got 
Cap’n Todd out of her, usin’ most vile lan- 
guage which he tried to keep in his beard so’s 
Effie woulcn’t hear it an’ darn nigh chokin’ to 
death doin’ it. It wasn’t till some while after 
that that one of Cap’n Silvado’s men under- 
stood why he was fired that mornin’. 

Georgie stayed with Cap’n Silvado about 
two months. It wasn’t long before he wasn’t 
so peaked as he had been, an’ he certainly did 
pick up the hang of things surprisin’ fast for 
the handicap he was workin’ under. Never, 
Pll Jay my hat, was a dory hand treated by 
his old man like what Georgie got from 
Cap’n Silvado. Nothin’ was too good for 
him. His bunk was aft, right next the skip- 
per’s—his wheel watch didn’t amount to 
shucks—ap? his share money was mysteriously 
bigger’n tr. others’, which he didn’t say 
nothin’ about, because Cap’n Silvado told him 
it wasn’t the custom to gossip. 

Well, you can easy believe Cap’n Todd was 
carryin’ on some in the meantime. Georgie 
turned out to be a winnin’ card all right. 
Every time the Bella Silva tied up after a 
trip, Effie Bloom’d sail right in an’ make her- 
self to home, treatin’ Cap’n Silvado so nice he 
used to bust a collar regular. You can make 


«« Old angels!’’ the two of ’em exploded together 


sure all this didn’t help Cap’n Todd’s feelin’s 
a great deal, bein’s he was always tied along- 
side closer’n a brother, an’ the things he 
stooped to, to seduce Georgie away, you 
wouldn’t credit. It was quite a spell before 
he got any action though, an’ what he did get 
was owin’ to one of Cap’n Silvado’s own crew, 
which was naturally cantankerous at havin’ 
Georgie around livin’ the easy life. 

It so happened the two admirals had their 
ice in, one time, all ready to put to sea in the 
early mornin’. Well, this was where Cap’n 
Silvado’s smartness got him into trouble, just 
like Cap’n Todd’s had him before. Knowin’ 
that Cap’n Todd’d have to leave in the morn- 
in’, anyway, he figgered he could give him 
the slip an’ make the night tide about eleven, 
an’ so beat him out for half a day on the trip. 
So he passed the word to stay tight an’ say 
nothin’. One of ’em did say somethin’ though, 
an’ that to one of Cav’n Todd’s hands, who 
naturally passed it on to the old man. 

How Cap’n Todd got Georgie ashore with- 
out Cap’n Silvado’s knowin’, I don’t see— 
asked him to come up an’ have just one drink 
I s’pose. Anyway, when they got settled down 
in Mahoney’s, it wasn’t one drink they had, 
but two or three or a couple of dozen. Know- 
in’ the lay of the land, Cap’n Todd was pretty 
fairly certain Cap’n Silvado wouldn’t think of 
pipin’ Georgie up in the middle of the night 
for such a matter as makin’ sail, an’ it turned 
out he was right. 

Georgie was naturally an affectionate little 
cuss, an’ when he got a few of ’em under his 
beit he was absolutely lovin’. Cap’n Todd 
found out he’d always been Georgie’s ideal, 
an’ best friend, an’ elder brother an’ all that, 
an’ so when they got back to the wharf some- 
where around midnight an’ found an empty 
berth instead of the Bella Silva, it wasn’t very 
hard to convince Georgie he’d been mistreated 
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scand’lous. Likewise, it happened queer 
enough that Cap’n Todd was short a man, an’ 
if Georgie wouldn’t come somebody else would 
have to be hunted up. How much truth there 
was in that, I can’t say. I only know there 
was a good deal of a fuss kicked up by one 
of the Handy Ann men next mornin’ over 
bein’ fired without any special reason. But 
they do say that when Cap’n Silvado looked 
over his crew at sea the next day, the lan- 
guage he used rotted the mains’! off the boom. 

So Cap’n Todd was in right for a spell, an’ 
we had the laugh on Cap’n Silvado. If Georgie 
was pampered aboard of the Bella Silva, I 
don’t know what you’d eall the treatment he 
got in the Handy Ann. No amount of money 
would’ve lured me into signin’ with a vessel 
that was run like that one was for the next 
few weeks. We all had to admit though that 
Georgie pulled out of it astonishin’ well—I 
don’t know’s I ever seen a fellow get onto the 
hang of the trade as quick as he did, an’ with 
all that agin him too. 

Things happened fast though, when they 
did happen in that goin’ on. So we wasn’t 
took aback much when Georgie turned up 
with the Bella Silva one trip, signed on as 
mate. I tell you it was disgustin’. To think 
of them two skippers we’d always kind of 
looked up to, carryin’ on like two crazy idiots: 
over a fluffy-headed thing that didn’t stand no 
higher’n a wheel post, so to speak. You’d ’ve 
thought it was about somethin’ was beginnin’ 
to get decided, too. Not by a jugful. I’ve 
never been able to figger out whether that 
girl was too innocent to live in this world or 
whether she’d set out to lead them old codgers 
a xace till’they was black in the face—either 
way it was it come to the same thing. 

Well, when they got Georgie a vessel of his 
own, we was all ready to lay down an’ die. I 

[Continued on page 45] 





The Reciprocity Illusion 


HE only tariff measure in- 
troduced at the last ses- 
sion of Congress which 
President Taft did not 
veto is the so-called Reci- 
procity bill, which was 
passed by the Senate on 
July 22d and signed by the 
President a few days later. 
Taft is explaining why he was 





President 
unwilling to sign other tariff-reducing bills 
until the Tariff Board has given him the 


benefit of its researches. Let us therefore 
examine the one tariff-reducing bill which the 
President was willing to sign without waiting 
for the Tariff Board’s report. 

In view of the fact that during the months 
June and July almost every newspaper in 
the United States made daily head-line refer- 
ences to “ Reciprocity,” it is extraordinary 
that not one person out of a thousand has the 
lightest idea of what the “ Reciprocity ” bill 
ontained. 

On July 23, the day after the “ Reci- 
procity ” bill was passed, Mr. Taft sent to 
William Randolph Hearst the following tele- 


fram 


[ue PresipENT’s CottaGce, BEverty, Mass., 
July 23, 1911. 
Editor New York American, New York: 
[ wish to express my high appreciation 
of the energetic work of the seven Hearst 
papers and of the members of your staff 
for their earnest and useful effort to 
spread the gospel of reciprocity, and I 
congratulate them on the success that has 
attended the Evangel. 
Wituiam H. Tart.” 


Now that the excitement is over—now that 
the President and his followers are congratu- 
lating the country on the success that has at- 
tended the “ Evangel,” it is certainly time 
that the country should acquire some definite 
dea of what the “ Reciprocity ” bill was, why 
it was proposed, and why it was supported, 
opposed and finally passed. 


Tur NECESSITIES OF THE NOMINA- 
TING MACHINE 


It has long been evident to Mr. Taft’s po- 
litieal managers that the rank and file of 
he Republican party is progressive, and fa- 
vors the nomination of a frankly progressive 
candidate. It has been fully understood that 
Mr. Taft’s political alliances have consistently 
been with the “stand-pat” organization. The 
hope of the Republican administration that 
Mr. Taft will be renominated is therefore not 
based on any illusion to the effect that he is the 
miversal choice of the people. It is founded 
rather on the control exercised by the regular 
Republican machine over delegates to the na- 
tional convention in two great sections of the 
country—the South and the manufacturing 
districts of the East and the Middle West. 

The story of the capture of the Republican 
machine in the South by Presidential patron- 
age is too familiar to need explanation. In 
the East the Republican machine is largely 
n the hands of the capitalistic interests and 
will probably support Mr. Taft’s bid for a 
second term. 

From the West and the agricultural dis- 
triets of the Middle West, on the other hand, 
the President has little hope of obtaining any 
considerable number of delegates owing to 
the fact that, in the last gubernatorial and 
Congressional elections, the Republicans gen- 
erally expressed their disapproval of his ad- 
ministration by nominating Progressives and 
practically destroying the old guard organiza- 
tions. The President and his advisers are 


fully aware that Republicans of the Western 
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and most of the Middle Western States will 
show little enthusiasm toward renominating 
or reelecting the man who has constantly 
fought the Progressives through each session 
of Congress. As far as Mr. Taft’s hopes for 
the Presidency in 1912 are concerned, the 
West and a large part of the Middle West may 
be relegated to the scrap-heap. They do not 
fit the regular Republican political machine. 

It is therefore all the-more important that 
Mr. Taft’s managers should take the utmost 
pains to conciliate the South, East and the 
manufacturing district of the Middle West 
and make sure of the delegates from these 
sections. 


Wuom “Reciprocity” HELPS AND 
Wuom It THREATENS 


With the above consideration in mind, let 
us glance for a moment at the “ Act to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations with the Do- 
minion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 
generally referred to as “ Reciprocity.” Such 
an examination will reveal the following 
facts: 

That raw materials, which the manufactur- 
ers use in producing the necessaries of life, 
are admitted free. 

That the duties on the necessaries of life, 
in the form in which the consumer uses them, 
are either not reduced at all, or are subjected 
to a merely nominal reduction. 

Thus beef on the hoof, wheat, corn and rye, 
which the manufacturers use in their business, 
come in free; while the importation of dressed 
beef, wheat flour, corn meal and rye flour is 
penalized by a heavy tariff. 

Take, for example, the schedule relative to 
beef on the hoof and dressed beef. From the 
fact that, under “ Reciprocity,” beef on the 
hoof comes in free of duty, it follows that 
the beef packers, commonly referred to as 
the Beef Trust, are in a position to benefit by 
whatever reduction in the price of cattle on 
the hoof may, now or in the future, be brought 
about by the competition of Canadian cattle 
raisers with our cattle raisers. But inasmuch 
as the consumer does not use beef on the hoof, 
and inasmuch as he does use dressed beef or 
meat, the only possible gain by the consumer 
from cheaper cattle from Canada lies in the 
hope that the packers will give him the bene- 
fit of the saving they make by being able 
to buy cheaper cattle. Unfortunately, experi- 
ence teaches us that such hopes are seldom 
realized. Free cattle from Canada for the 
“Beef Trust” also means that the American 
farmer or rancher must raise and market his 
cattle in competition with Canadian raised 
cattle—whatever that competition may be at 
present and whatever it may become in the 
future. 

From the fact that the “ Reciprocity ” bill 
provides for a duty of one and one-quarter 
cents per pound on dressed beef, it follows 
that packers are protected against present or 
future Canadian competition—in fact much 
more thoroughly protected than under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff—as under “ Reciproc- 
ity” the duty on the raw materials which 
they use is abolished, while the duty against 
Canadian packed goods is practically un- 
changed. Thus “ Reciprocity,” instead of be- 
ing a reduction in protection for the manu- 
facturing interests, practically gives them 
greater protection and higher profits. 


No Heute For THE CONSUMER 


The consumer is denied that benefit which 
might now or in the future accrue to him as 
a result of competition between Canadian and 
American packers. He appears to be left ex- 
actly where he was before “success attended 
the Evangel.” 


Again, take the case of wheat and flour 
From the fact that wheat comes in free it 
follows that the millers, commonly referred to 
as the “ Flour Trust,” benefit by whatever re. 
duction in the price of wheat may result, now 
or in the future, from competition between 
Canadian and American wheat-raisers. The 
consumer does not eat wheat, but he does eat 
flour. Therefore, if the consumer benefits at 
all through cheaper wheat it is only indi 
and on the doubtful theory that the “Floug 
Trust ” will reduce the price of flour when 
it is able to secure its raw material cheaper, 
The farmer who raises wheat must grow and 
sell his wheat in competition with the Cana- 
dian farmer, whatever that competition may 
be at present or in the future. 

The same facts which apply to beef on the 
hoof and dressed beef, and wheat and flour, 
apply to schedule after schedule of this ex- 
traordinary bill. The manufacturer gets hig 
raw material free at the expense of the 
farmer, and the consumer is discriminated 
against with a regularity that is almost ludi- 
crous. 

Rye is free, but on rye flour there is a duty 
of fifty cents a barrel. 

Oats free. Oat meal and rolled oats fifty 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Corn free. Corn meal twelve and one-half 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Hogs are free. Pork, ham and bacon one 
and one-quarter cents a pound. 

Sheep and lambs are free. Mutton and 
lamb, one and one-quarter cents per pound. 

Practically all the grains are free, and prac- 
tically all products of grains in the forms used 
-~ foods, including all cereal foods, are duti- 
able. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
deny that “ Reciprocity ” by abolishing duties 
on raw materials may possibly at some future 
time lower the prices of the food produets 
which the millers and packers manufacture 
from these materials, and thus eventually help 
the consumer by reducing in some measure 
the cost of living; but if the purpose of 
“ Reciprocity ” was to benefit the consumer, 
why did not the bill provide for reductions 
in the duties on the things which people eat? 
As a matter of fact, the President himself 
finally admitted that the proposed treaty with 
Canada would not reduce the cost of living. 
How does it happen that the duties are re- 
tained on things the people use, and free trade 
established on the things the manufacturers 
use? It is hardly conceivable that the pres- 
sure which placed wheat, cattle, sheep, swine, 
ete., on the free list, and fixed high duties on 
flours, meats, ete., came from the Canadian 
side of the border. Common sense strongly 
argues to the contrary. 


CAPTURING DELEGATES For 1912 


Considering the “ Reciprocity ” bill purely 
from its political side, let us see if there is 
any visible connection between its schedules 
and the campaign of 1912. 

We see that the chief potential losers 
through “ Reciprocity ” are the farmers who 
raise the wheat and other grains, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, ete. It is not difficult to locate the los- 
ers on the political map of the United States. 
They are found in the Insurgent States, the 
anti-Taft States of the West and Middle West 
—the hopeless States. It is evident that the 
chief gainers by “ Reciprocity ” are the manu- 
facturers of flours and cereals, and the dress- 
ers and packers of meats. They are located 
for the most part in the great manufacturing 
States*of the East and in the doubtful States 
ef the Middle West whose electoral votes are 
so large and‘so necessary to the Presidential 
plans of the administration. 

[Continued on page 42] 
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VERY normal person is 

capable of independence 
and self-reliance, yet com- 
paratively'few people ever 
develop their ability to 
stand alone. It is so much 
easier to lean, to trail, to 
follow somebody else, to 
let others do the thinking 
and the planning and the work. 

Almost everybody you see is leaning on 
something or somebody. Some lean on their 
money, some on friends; some depend upon 
their clothes, their pedigree, their social 
standing; but how seldom we see a man who 
stands fair and square on his own feet; 
who goes through life on his own merits, and 
is self-reliant and resourceful. 

How few people stand for anything in par- 
ticular! The majority of mankind are merely 
so many individuals in the census; they help 
make a little larger crowd; but how few men 
stand-above or beyond their fellows and are 
self-sufficient. 

In later life we never quite forgive those 
who have allowed us to lean upon them, for we 
know that it has deprived us of our birth- 
right. 

A child is not satisfied when his father 
shows him how to do a certain thing. But 
watch the exultant expression on his face when 
by actually doing it he has conquered the thing 
himself. 

This new sense of conquest is an added 
power which increases self-confidence and 
self-respect. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to tell the fol- 
lowing story of how he was taught, when a 
boy, to depend on himself: 

“T was sent to the blackboard, and went, 
uncertain, full of whimpering. 

““That lesson must be learned,’ said my 
teacher, in a quiet tone, but with terrible in- 
tensity. All explanations and excuses he trod 
under foot with utter scornfulness. ‘I want 
that problem; I don’t want any reason why 
you haven’t it,’ he would say. 

““T did study two hours.’ 

“«That’s nothing to me; I want the lesson. 
You need not study it at all, or you may study 
it ten hours, just to suit yourself. I want 
the lesson.’ 

“Tt was tough for a green boy, but it sea- 
soned me. In less than a month, I had the 
most intense sense of intellectual independ- 
ace and courage to defend my recitations. 

“One day his cold, calm voice fell upon 
me in the midst of a demonstration, ‘ No!’ 

“T hesitated, and then went back to the 
beginning; and, on reaching the same point 
again, ‘ No!’ uttered in a tone of conviction, 
barred my progress. 

“<The next!’ Isat down in red confusion. 

“He, too, was stopped with ‘ No!’ but went 
right on, and finished; and, as he sat down, 
was rewarded with ‘ Very well.’ 

“< Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as 
he did, and you said “ No!”’ 

“<«Why didn’t you say “ Yes,” and stick to 
it? It is not enough to know your lesson; 
you must know that you know it. You have 
learned nothing until you are sure. If all 
the world says “No,” your business is to say 
“Yes,” and prove it.’” 

One of the greatest delusions that a hu- 
man being could ever have is that he is per- 
manently benefited by continued assistance 
from others. 

It is self-help, not pulls, self-reliance, not 
leaning upon others, that develops stamina 
and strength. 

I have never known a young man in any 
occupation or profession to amount to much 
who was always waiting around for a “ pull”; 





Self-Reliance 


By Oritson SwETT MARDEN 


for somebody to help’ him or to give him a 
boost. 

“He who sits on the cushion of advantage 
goes to sleep,” said’ Emerson. 

What is there so paralyzing to a strenuous 
endeavor,‘ so fatal to self-exertion, to self- 
help, as to be helped, as to feel that there is 
no necessity for it because somebody else has 
done everything for us! 

“One of the most disgusting sights in the 
world is that of a young man with healthy 
blood, broad shoulders, a presentable pair of 
calves, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
more or less of bone and muscle, standing 
with his hands in his pockets longing for 
help,” some one has truly said. 

Did you ever think how many of the people 
you know are just waiting for something? 
Many of them do not know just what; but 
they are waiting for something. They have 
an indefinite idea that something is coming 
to them, that there will be some fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances, or something 
will happen which will make an opening for 
them, or some one will help them, so that 








POWER IS THE GOAL of every 
worthy ambition, and only weakness comes 
from imitation or dependence cn others. 
Power is self-developed, self-generated. 
We cannot increase the strengti: of our 
muscles by sitting in a gymnasium and 
letting another exercise for us. 

Nothing else so destroys the power to 
stand alone as the habit of leaning upon 
others. If you lean, you will never be 
strong or original. Stand alone or bury 
your ambition to be somebody in the 
world. 

The man who tries to give his children 
a start in the world so that they will not 
have so hard a time as he had, is un- 
knowingly bringing disaster upon them. 
What he calls giving them a start will 
probably give them « setback in the world. 
Young peoples:22d all the motive power. 
they can get. They are naturally leaners, 
imitators, copizrs, and it is easy for 
them to develop into echoes, imitations. 
They will not walk alone while you fur- 
nish crutches; they will lean upon you 
just as long as you will let them. 




















without very great education or preparation 
or capital, they can get a start for themselves, 
or get ahead. 

Some are waiting for money which may 
come from a father’s fortune, from a rich 
uncle, or some distant relative. Others are 
waiting for that mysterious something called 
“luck,” a “pull” or a “boost” to help them. 

I have never known a person who had this 
habit of waiting for help, or for somebody 
to give him a boost, waiting for somebody’s 
money, or waiting for assistance of any kind, 
or for luck to come to him, that ever 
amounted to much. 

It is the man who strips himself of every 
prop, who throws away his crutches, burns 
his bridges behind him, and depends upon 
himself, that wins. Self-reliance is the key 
which opens the door to achievement. Self- 
reliance is the unfolder of power. 

It is astonishing how marry people there 
are in the world looking for help, for a pull, 
waiting for something to come to them with- 
out payment of the legitimate price. 

There is nothing which will so undermine 
self-confidence, which is the very foundation 
stone of all achievement, as the habit of ex- 
pecting help from others. 


A man at the head of a large business re- 
cently said that he was trying to place his 
son in another business house, where he would 
get hard knocks. He did not want him to 
start with him because he was afraid he 
might lean on him or expect favors. - 

Boys who are pampered by their fathers, 
allowed to come to business at all sorts of 
hours, to leave when they please, and to remain 
away when they feel like it, rarely amount to 
much, It is the development of self-reliance 
that gives strength and confidence. Depend- 
ing on oneself is what develops the power of 
achievement, the ability to do things. 

This is why boys who never amount to 
much at home, when they are always helped 
by their fathers, often develop marvelous abil- 
ity in a very short time when they are thrown 
upon their own resources, when they are 
obliged to do, or bear the disgrace of failure. 

The moment you give up trying to get hel 
from others, and become independent and self. 
reliant, you will start on the road to success. 

Outside help may seem to you a blessing at . 
times; but it is usually a curse because of 
its crippling power. People who give you 
money are not your best friends. Your 
friends are those who urge you, who force you 
to depend upon yourself, to help yourself. 

There are plenty of people older than you 
are, with only one leg or one arm, who man- 
age to earn a living, while you who are 
healthy and physically able to work. are look- 
ing to others for assistance. 

No able-bodied person can feel that he is 
quite a man while he is dependent. When 
one has a trade, a profession, or some kind of 
occupation which makes him absolutely in- 
dependent, he feels a sense of added power, 
resourcefulness, completeness, which nothing 
else can give. Responsibility discovers abil- 
ity. Many a youth discovers himself for the 
first time when he goes into business for him- 
self. He might have worked for years for 
somebody else without ever finding himself. 

It is not possible to develop cne’s utmost 
possibilities while working for somebody else. 
There is not the motive, the same reach of 
ambition or enthusiasm. No matter how con- 
scientious to duty, there is not the same stim- 
ulus or incentive to bring out the possible 
man that God intended. The best in a man 
is his independence, his self-reliance, his orig- 
inality, and these will never reach their high- 
est expression under service to somebody else 
while human nature remains what it is now. 

It is only when the brain is tested to its 
utmost, when every bit of ingenuity and sa- 
gacity the young man possesses must come 
to the rescue of a possible failure that he 
will develop his greatest strength. It takes 
months and years of effort to stretch small 
capital over a larger business without danger. 
It is the perpetual struggle to keep up appear- 
ances, to get and to hold customers, that will 
call out the reserve in a young man. It is 
when money is scarce and business dull, and 
living high, that the real man is making his 
greatest progress. 

Where there is no struggle, there is no 
growth, no character. 

What are the chances of the youth’s devel- 
oping his own innate resources who knows he 
has money enough to buy his “education” 
and need not work for it, and who pays a-tu- 
tor to help him cram for examinations? What 
are the chances of his buckling down to hard 
study, working nights and parts of holidays, 
of seizing évery spare minute for self-better- 
ment, self-improvement, in the same way as 
the boy who knows he will not have a dollar 
which he does not earn, who knows’ there is 
no rich father or uncle backing him? 

[ Continued on page 37] 














Tue PRESIDENT’S TARIFF VETOES 





HE merits or demerits of 
the policy that guided 
President Taft in vetoing 
the tariff bills at the close 
of the Congress session, 
will be plainer when we 
know how much difference 
the vetoes will make. The 
President promises a_re- 
port from the tariff board on wool, at the 
opening of the December session. Meantime, 
he declines to sign a measure based on less 
than the best information the board can pro- 
auce. 

There is a very general impression in 
Washington that when the tariff board infor- 
mation is all in and a bill is based on it, 
the duties will be just about what they were 
in the measure lately vetoed. If anything, 
they are likely to be lower rather than 
higher. Tariff board reports on the cotton 
and steel schedules are expected to be sub- 
mitted before the end of the next winter 
session. This is likely to be near the out- 
side of tariff accomplishment before election, 
though the chemical schedule may get at- 
tention. 

The expressions which greeted the vetoes 
throughout the country made it apparent that 
they were unexpected by many people. De- 
spite the fact that the President had for 
weeks given unofficial assurance that he would 

to the free list, wool and other bills, the 
country seemed to believe he was “ bluffing.” 
Therefore, when the vetoes came, the out- 
burst of criticism was the more significant 
beeause it had not been fully discounted in 
idvance. The commonest expression—and in 
many cases it came from journals and pub- 
licists that had been decidedly friendly to Mr. 
laft—was that he had committed political 
uieide. A striking exception was the enthu- 
siastic commendation of the ultra-Standpat 
newspapers and public men that a few weeks 
before had been most bitter in denouncing 
him for his Reciprocity policy. 
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OB-aOn aon son a 


The most unfortunate thing about the ve- 
toes of the tariff bills lies in the fact that 
the vetoed measures are probably, on the 
whole, better and safer than those which 
will finally become law. Every one of them 
represented compromise between the extreme 
views; compromise which really represented 
the moderate protectionism of the Progress- 
ive Republicans, which is probably the view 
of more American people than could be mus- 
tered in support of either free trade or Chi- 
nese-wall exclusiveness. Passed and signed, 
these measures would have been followed by 
others representing a like policy, and the en- 
tire tariff would have been revised before ad- 
journment. That revision would have been 
no half-baked, ill-considered makeshift. It 
would have represented the best possible out- 
come from the last four years of tariff stud- 
ies that have equipped Congress to act in- 
telligently. 

There never was so much real tariff intelli- 
gence in Congress as right now. That is be- 
cause Congress has been specializing on tar- 
iff. It knows. The wool, cotton and steel 
revisions which Mr. Taft vetoed were the 
most carefully prepared, thoroughly consid- 
ered measures of their kind that have been 
passed by any Congress in a generation. The 
President did them grave injustice when he 
denounced them as makeshifts and patch- 
works. They represented the years of work 
which Dolliver, Cummins, LaFollette and 
other Progressive Republicans have done. 
They were tempered and adjusted to the ne- 
cessity of getting as many votes as possible; 
and in the end they were good, practical, pos- 
sible measures of revision. They would have 
benefited the consumer without ruining in- 
dustries. They would have announced a pol- 
icy of reasonableness and fairness in tariff 
dealings. They would have reassured busi- 
ness, and put the tariff out of the way for a 
considerable time. As it is, we shall have a 
year or two more of agitation and then get 
just about what those bills would have given! 








Two Stars THrRovuGH DIFFICULTIES 





The President’s veto of the Arizona-New 
Mexico statehood bill because of the recall 
of the judiciary in Arizona’s constitution, 
was a vigorous document that stated the case 
against judicial recall very well. The Presi- 
dent and other opponents of this measure 
want assurance that the judiciary may be 
secure in doing right though the heavens 
fall: there must be no danger of temporary 
surgings of public passion terrorizing judges. 

This is, of course, exactly the argument 
which was made against electing judges, and 
in favor of their appointment. It is always 
made in favor of long terms rather than short 
terms for judges. Wherefore some interest 
attaches to recent investigation designed to 
show whether, in fact, the judiciary is more 
secure and permanent in its tenure, under the 
elective or under the appointive system. It 
is said that this inquiry, when, completed, 
will show that a judge who is appointed has 
just about half the chance to be reappointed 
that an elective judge has of being reelected. 


The appointive power is political and par- 
tizan. It has given New York “ Tammany 
judges,” Philadelphia “gang magistrates.” 
In actual experience, it seems, the judge who 
is dependent on the whole people actually 
has twice as good a chance to make good with 
his bosses as has the judge who must get his 
reappointment. from a boss. 

At any rate, Arizona, according to its lead- 
ers, will still have the recall. The statehood 
bill, being vetoed, was amended ‘by dropping 
out the recall, and then passed and was 
signed. The Arizona people say they will 
put the recall back into their fundamental 
law just as soon as possible after getting se- 
curely into the Union and beyond the power 
of Congressional interference. The net gain to 
the nation is two new stars in the flag. Ari- 
zona brings into the Union our most progres- 
sive State constitution. New Mexico, while 
she has done little to safeguard her govern- 
ment from corporate control, yet has a con- 
stitution that is decidedly less objectionable 


SUCCES§ 


than it was in its original form when it was 
practically impossible of amendment. It jg* 
significant of the intellectual temper of the 
President that it was to the progressive Ari- 
zona constitution, rather than to the rege- 
tionary New Mexico one, that he objected, 
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Progress TowarpD Democracy 





It is worth while to survey accomplish- 
ments in the direction of popularizing legis- 
lative procedure. few months ago the cyn- 
ical supporters of the old Cannon organiza- 
tion declared that the House could not do 
business if the rules were liberalized. T 
insisted that there be a boss. They declared 
that for the House to elect its own commit- 
tees meant chaos. The experience of the ses- 
sion has proved, not only that they were 
wrong, but that the House could do more 
— under the liberalized rules than be- 
ore. 

On the Senate side there has been a par- 
allel demonstration. When Aldrich went, 
there was casting about for a new boss. He 
didn’t arise. The Senate didn’t want him; 
the country didn’t. Yet the Senate proved ' 
that it could do business. Partizanship and 
factionalism diminished as the grip of boss- 
ism relaxed; and in the end there was effected 
a combination of Democrats and liberal Pro- 
gressives, which took control of the Senate. 

To Tories of the ancient Bourbon school, 
that looked like the climax of calamity. But 
to the country, long desirous that its really 
progressive elements might get together with- 
out reference to party, it seemed a long step, 
a splendid precedent. 








RECORD OF THE SPECIAL 
SESSION 


The vetoes of the tariff measures pre- 
vented the extra session from taking 
rank as one of the most productive in 
recent years. Had they been signed, its 
record would have included: 

Reciprocity. 

Free list extension. 

Revision of wool, 
schedules. 

An excellent corrupt practises act. 

Admission of Arizona and New Mezico. 

Reapportionment of House member- 
ship. 

Determination of a program that will 
prevent further looting of national wa- 
ter-power resources. 

Parliamentary reform of the House, 
overthrow of Cannonism, and establish- 
ment of substantial popular rule. 

Revolutionary progress toward public- 
ity of both ‘caucuses and committee ses- 
sions. 

Complete breaking-down of partizan 
domination in the Senate, and formation 
of an alliance of progressives of both par- 
ties to rule. 

Popular election of Senators failed, 
but it seems certain to pass next session, 
and the delay will bring compensation 
in the fact that it will doubtless finally 
pass in such form as to assure its adop- 
tion by the States. 


cotton and steel 




















Beyond these achievements of liberality 
and non-partizanship in the two Houses, some 
thing else no less important was done. The 
House Democrats adopted the policy of hav- 
ing their caucuses public hereafter. The tra 
dition of secrecy about party caucuses is a 
old as the government. It is to end. Day- 
light will be let in; the real business will be 
done in view of the people. 

Even more striking than this, was the per 
formance of LaFollette and Underwood, dur 
ing the conference on the wool bill. They 
opened the conference committee chamber to 
press and public, and with the world looking 
on, went at the business of finally fixing tar 
iff rates in broad daylight. ° It had never 
been done before. Conferences have been a8 
sacred as the ark of the covenant. The se 
erecy has been responsible for jobbery, jok- 
ers, frauds and “snakes.” 
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Inswe History oF THE PAnNic 


Two Kinps or Fyne 





At the earliest period in the banking crisis 
which marked the panic of 1907, the U. S. 
Steel Corporation took over, from a New 
York brokerage house, the control of stock 
in the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. 
That corporation was the most potent and 
menacing competitor of the steel trust. 

There has been, ever since, discussion as to 
whether the steel interests took over Tennes- 
see in order to stop the panic, or started the 
panic in order to get Tennessee. The Stan- 
ley committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has recently secured more light on the 
question than has ever before been available. 

Mr. George W. Perkins, who was chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Steel 
Corporation, told investigators that three in- 
stitutions were in a bad way, and it was nec- 
essary to take over the Tennessee stock to 
save them. He named the Trust Company of 
America, the Lincoln Trust Company, and the 
frm of Moore & Schley, painting a gloomy 
picture of the ruin that impended over the 
entire financial fabric of New York, and that 
could only be warded off by relieving these 
concerns of their big’ holdings of Tennessee 
stock. 

Whereupon Oakleigh Thorne, president of 
the Trust Company of America, went on the 
stand and told a story which proved absolutely 
that his company was not in any trouble at 
all; that it held only $400,000 of Tennessee 
stock in a total of $74,000,000 of assets; and 
that there was not, so far as it was concerned, 
the slightest occasion for the Tennessee to be 
taken in by the steel trust. 

Similar testimony as to the Lincoln Trust 
Company is promised later. The conclusion 
of the whole matter seems to be that the 
explanation about relieving the trust com- 
panies was an afterthought. The investiga- 
tors promise, before reporting to go to the 
bottom of the whole panic story if it can be 
reached. 

George W. Perkins was a highly interest- 
ing witness. He urged the committee that 
the anti-trust act ought to be repealed, and 
effective regulative measures put in its place. 
“No big business can be conducted within 
that law as now construed,” he declared. So 
strongly has this opinion impressed publicists 
of late, that the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce has named a subcommittee 
headed by Senator Cummins to begin, in 
November, a thorough consideration of the 
whole economic policy of anti-trust legisla- 
tion, regulation, etc. The biggest economists, 
industrial chieftains and publicists will be in- 
vited to present their views, and some revo- 
lutionary legislation may result. 





pe Tue Anti-Witey Piotr 





We have called attention from time to 
time to the invaluable services of Harvey W. 
Wiley as guardian of the purity of our food 
supply and to the persistent fight to displace 
him culminating in Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham’s recommendation that he be asked to 
resign because of alleged irregularities in con- 
nection with the hiring of Dr. H. H. Rusby, 
an expert chemist. It now appears that the 
plotters overreached themselves in their lat- 
est attack on Dr. Wiley. 

The official investigation at once developed 
the fact that Wiley, in appointing Rusby, 
acted on the opinions of Wickersham and 
Solicitor McCabe, and on the express ap- 
proval of Secretary Wilson! 

It was a complete, sweeping, pathetic col- 
lapse for the conspiracy. President Taft, 
confronted with the necessity of either snub- 
bing his Cabinet advisers in the most pub- 
lie way or else slapping a unanimous public 
in the face, has been in a most embarrassing 
position. His own sympathies and actions 
have been uniformly with the anti-Wiley peo- 
ple; but before dismissing him, when every- 
body in the country save the plotters is shout- 
ing for him, the President has decided to 
think it over. Wiley will not immediately 
follow Garfield, Pinchot and Glavis out of 
the public service. 


The aviation meet recently held in Chicago 
was characterized by the number and variety 
of the machines participating in it, by the. 
skill and daring of the aviators and by dis- 
tressing fatality. There has been wide- 
spread .criticism since the Chicago meet of 
contests of this kind on the score that for 
the sake of supplying thrills for crowds that 
have paid admission, unnecessary risks are 
taken. Too often the flimsy mechanism of 
the machine proves unequal to the sudden 
strain brought on by dips and glides and the 
aviator falls helplessly. There is serious 
talk of putting an end to what Wilbur 
Wright characterizes as “ mere reckless sport- 
ing events.” 

Of equal interest and probably of much 
greater value to the science of aviation was 
the air trip of Harry Atwood from St. Louis 
to New York, constituting the world’s record 
for distance. Atwood made his first day’s 
flight from St. Louis to Chicago, nearly three 
hundred miles, in six hours’ flying time. He 
then followed the New York Central Rail- 
road and arrived in the metropolis after 
twelve consecutive days’ flying. The distance 
is 1,265 miles and his actual flying time was 
twenty-eight and one-half hours. He used 
the same machine throughout and had no 
serious mishaps. One of the most instructive 
features of Atwood’s remarkable flight was 
the variety of his landing places. He alighted 
at one time in a marsh, once on top of a 
mountain, once in a pocket one hundred and 
fifty feet square and finally on an island. 





Tuirp Party Tak 








Thirteen months is a long’ time in advance 
of a Presidential election, to prognosticate re- 
sults. Forecasts made in August of Presi- 
dential year are reversed, as often as not by 
election day. Those made a year earlier have 
proportionately less value. 

The fact remains that a curious political 
sentiment seems to possess the country. It 
wants, more than anything else, to get away 
and stay away from partizanship. It has lost 
much of its devotion to the names and tra- 
ditions of parties; it would like to be done 
with them. Yet it sees no mechanism in 
sight by which to effect the escape. If there 
were an overpowering moral issue, such as 
that of 1860, on which the Tories and the pro- 
gressives could fairly be forced to divide, the 
people would be ready to divide. They have 
the disposition, but not the issue. They 
would like to see the progressives all aligned 
in one camp and the reactionaries all in the 
other, and have a fair test of strength. But 
there is no way to make the division. Too 
many issues are involved, and none is dom- 
inating, overshadowing. 

The impression is that the people are dis- 
gusted, tired, exasperated, with the buncombe, 
the fatuity, the paucity of actual results that 
are obtained through loyalty to the old par- 
ties. There are millions of people who would 
be willing to follow a third party movement 
if they were convinced that it would take 
them anywhere: They don’t want to follow 
it nowhere. Third party movements seem im- 
possible save in great crises. At less press- 
ing junctures, people prefer to maintain nom- 
inal relationship to the “old party,” in the 
hope that they can help to improve it. 

William Randolph Hearst has come out in 
a stinging condemnation of Taft for veto- 
ing the tariff bills. It is notable because 
for a long time Hearst has been distinctly 
friendly to Taft. Hearst suggests, boldly and 
plainly, a coalition of all the progressives in 
a third party, in case the Republicans and 
Democrats both nominate reactionary candi- 
dates. Such an event is not impossible: Har- 
mon has lately seemed to gain ground be- 
cause of his hold on the politicians, and 
Taft has almost a strangle hold on renomina- 
tion. If all that should happen, a third party 
movement that could command Bryan, Hearst 
and LaFollette, even if it did not carry the 
country, might do what the Fremont candi- 
dacy did in 1856. 
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the food even more so, 
especially when served with 
nice yellow cream and a 
sprinkle of sugar. 
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Pears 
‘Your cheeks 
peaches,” he cried! 

‘No, they are Pears’,” 
she replied. 


are 


Pears’ Soap _ brings 
the color of health to 
skin. 

It is the finest toilet 
in all the world. 


the 


soap 








Do You 
Want This 
Position ? 


You can’t have it because this 
man is ABLE TO FILLIT! 

sut you can haveone just as good 
if you will become a specialist. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools were devised to give 
working men money-making 
knowledge. Great employers 
readily accept I. C. S. students. 

If you want to know how you can 
benefit by this great system mark on 
the coupon the line of work you de- 


sire, and mail the coupon to the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 


"INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS © 
Box lI72 SCRANTON, PA. | 


Explain, 






{ 
| on m:; part, 1 
I can qual which T mar" 
| Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
| Mine Foreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
|] Civil Engineer 
Textile 
| Stationary 


Telephone 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
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Toao’s WELCOME 





Grizzled, silent, little Admiral Togo showed 
the stuff of which heroes are made during 


‘his recent ordeal as guest of the American 


nation. He answered soberly all the foolish 
questions the reporters asked, expressed him- 
self unexceptionably upon the subjects of our 
women, our sky-scrapers and our President, 
went through the Government mint without 
once looking bored, and praised our navy- 
yards without batting an eye. He went with- 
out sleep, night after night, in the interest of 
international good-fellowship and banqueted 
until his simple Oriental digestion was a 
ruin. 

The man who annihilated the Russian navy 
came to America at a time when peace is en- 
joying an unusual popularity. Togo’s mes- 
sage of good-will from his people is for that 
reason all the more welcome. And we couldn’t 
have been any more cordial to the little ad- 
miral without committing homicide. 





A Ratmroap Prorits From Reauiation 








A peculiarly sane employment of the au- 
thority of public regulation was that recently 
noted in the activities of the New York Pub- 
lie Service Commission. This body has most 
remarkable powers. It must approve a pro- 
posed railroad project within the State be- 
fore a charter can be secured to build a line. 

For years a scheme had been on foot, for 
the construction of a railroad from Buffalo to 
Troy, via Rochester. It was to cross the 
State parallel to the New York Central, about 
20 miles north of that line. 

The promoters promised to spend $100,000,- 
000 on their road; claimed the territory need- 
ed it; said there was a congestion of traffic 
in the big cities, while some of the small 
towns had practically no facilities at all. 

The Public Service Commission considered 
the ease, and forbade the railroad to be built. 

This seems to have been quite the sane 
thing to do. Careful calculation justified the 
conclusion that it could not, in many years, 
pay fixed charges. Any congestion of traffic 
could be relieved at much smaller expense by 
roads already in existence. Any towns that 
needed facilities which they did not enjoy, 
could be provided for by compelling the con- 
struction of short branch lines. 

When Government regulation is thus hon- 
estly and sincerely exercised; when the inves- 
tor and the public alike are weighed in the 
balance; when the project of paralleling a 
trunk line in order to compel it to buy out 
the competitor is discouraged—then, the great 
railroads will understand that they, also, get 
some of the benefits of regulation. They will 
be willing to have their rates fixed and their 
service specified in the interest of the public. 





Anotuer Des Mortnes PLAn 





Des Moines, Iowa, seems to have discov- 
ered the fountain of perpetual lime-light. 

Drought having made garden-truck prices 
outrageously high, the Des Moines city coun- 
cil adopted a resolution opening the city hall 
plaza for a market place. The truck-raisers 
were invited to drive their wagons right up 
on the grass, and the folks were invited to 
come and buy direct from the farmers. 

The farmers came, and so did the people. 
The price of potatoes fell so suddenly that 
they could be bought by the pound instead of 
the carat. Tomatoes came within the means 
of people in moderate circumstances, and can- 
taloupes became articles of commerce. Des 
Moines has been figuring on the results. She 
has got: 

About a half-million dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising. 

About a million dollars saved in cost of liv- 
ing. 

A full-Nelson hold on the commission-mer- 
chants’ trust. 

Against this, she has lost the grass on the 
city hall lawn; but the park commissioner 
thinks he can restore this, whenever it is 
wanted, for about $200. 


Incidentally, Des Moines just hates to be 
overlooked. It was this town that made the 
commission form of government a great sue- 
cess and a model for the rest of the nation, 
Then it did the market-plaza turn; and still. 
more recently, it has found a way to settle 
strike of its street-car employees on a basis 
which stopped riots, gave the employees what 
they needed, and satisfied the company. 
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THREE UNNECESSARY DISASTERS 





The nation seems again to be Passing 
through an epidemic of serious railroad 
wrecks, the most shocking being the disaster 
to the Lehigh Valley train near Manchester, 


N. Y. Thirty-seven were killed and seventy 


injured in this wreck. The train had been 
increased in size to accommodate returning yis- 
itors to the G. A. R. encampment at Roch- 
ester and it is believed that a defective rail 
proved inadequate to the pounding of two 
heavy engines. The wreck of the famous 
Pennsylvania eighteen-hour special, at Ft, 
Wayne, Ind., was similar to that at Bridgeport 
last month, the train going at high speed 
upon track within the city limits. That the 
fatalities were limited to four is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the passenger cars were 
of steel and were not seriously damaged. 


All three of these shocking disasters were . 


the result of making up lost time. The New 
Haven wreck, it is further charged, was due 
to the dereliction of an overworked engineer, 
while it is stated that the Pennsylvania flier 
was in charge of a man who was not familiar 
with that section of the -road. 








Tue Hicu Cost or Sours 





Rey. “ Billy ” Sunday, the former baseball 
player who has conducted evangelistic meet- 
ings in almost every part of the country, has 
succeeded, he thinks, in reducing the saving 
of souls to a businesslike basis. He has gone 
so far as to make an estimate of the cost of 
soul-saving in various cities. In Mr. Sun- 
day’s cost sheet, Indianapolis souls come 
highest at $620 each. 

New York City souls are quoted at $545, 
while in Boston they can be obtained for 
$450. Other quotations are Denver $425, 
Chicago $395 and New Orleans $78. 

So far as Mr. Sunday has made investiga- 
tions, souls came cheapest in Atlanta, where 
they may be saved for $75 a head—if souls 
have heads. 

“ Billy” Sunday’s figures have aroused 
much mystification and considerable adverse 
criticism. Atlantans complain because souls 
are so cheap and Indianapolis people because 
they are so dear. The general impression 
seems to be that “ Billy” Sunday acquired 
the percentage habit in his baseball days and 
hasn’t been able to shake it off. 








FRENZIED BASEBALL 





The national game has achieved this year 
the seemingly impossible feat of reaching a 
new altitude of popularity. High «nervous 
tension superinduced by a remarkably close 
race in the National League has taken pos- 
session of formerly able-bodied inhabitants of 
New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh, while in 
the American League the Philadelphians are 
only beginning to sleep without nightmares 
in which Tigers figure prominently. 

The season has been marked by Detroit’s 
game fight to recover her former Americal 
League leadership, and until late in the sea- 
son by the threatening attitude of Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis toward the National 
League pennant. 

The pitching phenomena of the year have 
been Alexander, of Philadelphia, Marquard, of 
New York and Gregg, of Cleveland, while in 
batting the honors have fallen chiefly to the 
old masters, Cobb, Wagner and Lajoie. 

As we write, Giants, Cubs and Pirates are 
locked in deadly embrace and the once joy- 
ful and carefree game has become a symbo 
of nervous breakdown and the percentage col- 
umn a subject for differential calculus. 


See page 3 
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ENGLAND’s GIGANTIC STRIKE 





The epidemic of labor troubles through 
which England has been passing reached its 
culmination in a general strike of all the or- 
ganized employees of the railroads. Follow- 
ing the successful outcome of the seamen’s 
and the dockers’ strikes of the month before, 
the railway men issued a demand for the reec- 
ognition of the unions and redress of griev- 
ances. The companies refused this demand, 
falling back upon the agreement of 1907, by 
which all grievances were to be submitted to 
conciliation boards, which boards, the men 
claimed, had proved dilatory and unreliable. 
Premier Asquith offered an inquiry by a roy- 
al commission, but the workmen denounced 
royal commissions as even more incompetent 
than conciliation boards. Peace-making ef- 
forts having failed, the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants sent this telegram to 
every union, “ Your liberty is at stake. All 
railway employees must strike at once. Loy- 
alty to each other is victory.” Thus began 
one of the most far-reaching strikes in his- 
tory. 

It is estimated that two hundred thousand 
men obeyed the strike order. Passenger serv- 
ice was badly crippled throughout the coun- 
try, and freight was almost at a standstill. 
There were a few outbreaks of violence, but 
the principal danger to the public was the 
failure of the food supply. Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, chiefly by vir- 
tue of the confidence which the working 
classes feel in him, secured an agreement to 
submit questions at issue to a joint commit- 
tee, and at the end of the second day the 
strike came to an end. As the railway man- 
agers agreed to meet the union representa- 
tives the result is generally conceded to be a 
victory for the men. 

It is difficult to withhold admiration from 
the men who made this impressive revolt on 
behalf of better conditions. A strike at its 
best is a harmful and a wasteful thing; we 
can not, however, join cause with those who 
condemn strikes but who remain smugly com- 
placent about the conditions which give rise 
to them. The wage of the British working- 
men is pitifully inadequate to the demands 
of a decent and wholesome livelihood. The 
unrest among the working class of England 
is a phase of that broader movement which is 
threatening the political and economic power 
of the landed aristocracy, which is animating 
the government policies of old-age pensions 
and workingman’s insurance, and which is 
opening England’s eyes to the menace of 
poverty, ignorance, and unemployment. 








Home Rute Next 





The veto bill finally passed the House of 
Lords by a majority of seventeen. Its most 
important provisions are that money bills 
shall become a law without the assent of the 
Lords; that bills other than financial passed 
by three successive sessions of the Commons 
shall become a law without the Lords’ approv- 
al, and that five years instead of seven shall 
be the maximum duration of the Parliament. 


What, then, will the Commons do with 
their victory? They are pledged first to the 
passage of a bill for Home Rule for Ireland. 
As long as the Lords remained as obstruc- 
tionists it was impossible to grant Ireland 
her just demands for local self-government. 
Now it seems possible to push a Home Rule 
bill through three sessions while the present 
coalition government remains in power. 

An interesting alternative to the Irish bill 
is the proposal for Federal Home Rule, pro- 
viding for local self-government for Scotland 
and Wales, as well as Ireland. Such a mea- 
sure would relieve the British Parliament 
of much of the burdensome work of adminis- 
tering purely local affairs in the other coun- 
tries of the British Isles which would then 
have self-government comparable to that of 
Canada. Whatever form it may take, the 
Irish question is sure to dominate English 
political history for some months to come. 








Tue Lost “ Mona Lisa ” 





The world of art lovers was given a violent 
shock by the news that the “ Mona Lisa,” 
Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece, by many ac- 
counted the greatest painting in the world, 
had disappeared from the walls of the Louvre. 
One might have supposed that the world af- 
forded no more secure place for its art works 
than France’s great gallery, but it now ap- 
pears that a considerable degree of careless- 
ness had crept into the management of the 
gallery. Whether the theft is the work of 
a criminal desiring blackmail, of an insane 
man, or of an anti-government fanatic, is not 
known at the time this is written. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the pic- 
ture which for four centuries has charmed 
the world with its beauty and caused men to 
wonder at that strange, enigmatical smile. 








Tut SHRUNKEN Wor.p 





The expression “it’s a small world” is a 
more profound truth than ever by reason of 
the latest exploit of a French correspondent. 
André Jagerschmidt, representing the Ez- 
celsior, left his office in Paris on July 17, 
and returned to it on August 27, having 
cireumnavigated the globe in a trifle more 
than thirty-nine days. He made his final 
lap—from Cherbourg to Paris—in a motor 
ear, having abandoned his aeroplane idea as 
too uncertain for businesslike globe trotting. 

It’s only a matter of some twenty-five years 
since Nellie Bly made a name for herself by 
circling the world in seventy-two days, yet 
this Frenchman has accomplished the feat in 
scarcely more than half that time, the great- 
est source of time-saving being, of course, the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Jagerschmidt met 


-with uniform courtesy and helpfulness, and 


of course a lot of curiosity. 

There is a general notion that this thirty- 
nine days’ record can not last long in these 
aeroplane times. Widespread sympathy is 
expressed for poor old Jules Verne whose 
wildest flight of imagination could not carry 
his hero around the world in fewer than 
eighty days. 














WomMEN EVERYWHERE 





For Unirorm Divorce Laws 





Representative George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, has introduced into Congress a reso- 
lution directing the President to call a 
convention of state commissioners, to con- 
sider a project of uniform divorce laws. 

Mr. Norris has been moved by the public 
outery for uniform divorce and marriage 
laws that has followed the announcement of 
the Astor-Force marriage contract. He pro- 
poses that the Federal Government should, 
first, frankly acknowledge that it has no pos- 


sible authority in the premises, thus ending 
any possibility of jealousy on the part of the 
States. Then, it could well appeal to the 
States to get together and do the thing which 
alone can be effective: harmonize and stand- 
ardize their statutes. He proposes that Con- 
gress shall pay all expenses of the project. 
The convention shall have general authority 
to prepare a model code, if it choose; or mere- 
ly to make general recommendations, if that 
seems best. In any case, the result shall be 
reported to the Secretary of State and by 
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There is really no need for much 


of the headache and nervousness 
one hears about. A large part of 


it is the result of faulty living. 


Improper table beverages which 
contain “irritants” contribute much 
to bodily discomfort, and the cause 
may be the thing least suspected. 
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THE PRINCESS GRAND 


wn above, is our newest and most pop- 


r small grand. Its rare purity and remark- 

volume of tone and extreme refinement 
design and finish explain its prominence 
iong the world’s finest small grands. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


ffer all that is .newest and. best. Con- 
icted in an atmosphere of progress, they 
mbine the painstaking care of old-time 
Boston piano-building with the most advanced 
ientific methods of to-day. Nearly 400 lead- 
Educational Institutions and 50,000 homes 
the Ivers & Pond. A new catalogue 
howing the tasteful designs for 1911-1912, 
v being shipped, mailed on request. 
HOW TO BUY 
ever in the United States no dealer sells them, we 
[vers & Pond Pianos “on approval.” Should the 
fail to please, it returns at our expense for both 
ad freights. Old instruments taken in exchange. 
\ttractive Easy Payment plans wherever you may live. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


147 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
tal, and hi hile int 
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him officially transmitted to the Governors 
of the several States, so as to give it all the 
dignity and authority possible. Mr. Norris 
believes the resolution will pass during the 
next session, and that results will come from 
it. He has received hundreds of letters com- 
mending the movement and volunteering aid. 

The report that Las Vegas down in south- 
ern Nevada is setting up a rival resort to 
Reno, making a specialty of winter divorces, 
would indicate that the Norris resolution 
does not come too soon. 








Tue Piucky Mayor or HuNNEWELL 





It has been reported that Ella Wilson, the 
only woman mayor in this country, is tired 
of governing Hunnewell, Kansas, and would 
be glad of a chance ta resign. Her four 
councilmen have refused to take her serious- 
ly, and have done their best to thwart her 
efforts to “clean up” the town. Their pet 
method of annoyance at their city council 
sessions is to assume a sort of partial paraly- 
sis, refusing to do or say anything except to 
wink and grin at each other before and after 
meetings. 

The chief reason for their protest is that 
she is a woman. 

There is a sort of honorable sportsmanship 
in open, sincere opposition even when that 
opposition is directed against reform mea- 
sures, but to meet this petty and cowardly 
style of warfare an unusual supply of pa- 
tience and pluck is required. 

That she has the necessary grit to fight 
against such odds is borne out in her em- 
phatie denial of the report that she would be 
glad of an opportunity to resign her office. 
In a public letter to the press she says: 

“T did not say that politics is not a 
woman’s game. As to resigning I have no 
desire or intention of doing so. I propose 
always to fight for the good against evil, and 
as long as Hunnewell needs me as its mayor, 
I shall be willing to keep the helm.” 


SUCCES§ 


MarRIAGE AT Firty 





An interesting and unusual estimate of the 
proper age for matrimony is that advanced 
by Mrs. Vivian, head and founder of the Na- 


tional Society of the Daughters of Califor.. 


nia. The happiest and most successful mar- 
riages, she says, are those between the man 
of fifty and the woman of thirty-five. At 
that age of discretion, she claims, the male 
has become more mellow and tolerant as well 
as more solvent. On the other hand she in- 
timates that a girl of twenty is much harder 
to get along with than to get along without, 
and that there ought to be laws prohibiting 
aa marrying before they are thirty years 
old. 

We do not know what authority the Daugh- 
ters of California have in such matters, but 
we fancy that improvident young people will 
for the present continue to rush headlong 
into matrimony at assorted tender ages, 
When Mrs. Vivian’s theory gets into working 
order the bachelor entering the bald, corpu- 
lent. age of fifty may as well leave hope be- 
hind. If Dr. Osler doesn’t get him the 
Daughters of California will. 








Woman’s Foot Growrne Larcer 





Shoe manufacturers claim that the Ameri- 
can woman’s foot is growing larger. The num- 
ber two shoe is almost obsolete, they say, and 
sizes four and five are much commoner than 
three. The explanation seems to be that the 
phenomenon is due to the increased use of the 
feminine foot as a means of locomotion. The 
constantly increasing number of women en- 
gaged in industry and the growth in popularity 
of tennis, golf and walking have had their 
inevitable result, and common sense has done 
much to abolish the wearing of pinching 
shoes. The tradition that small feet are: an ex- 
cellent thing in women has, persisted long and 
will not die without a struggle. Conservatives 
need not fear that women will carry this 
matter too far; they know when to stop. 
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a apecuciemmiee AST month I told you the 
8 story of a girl who cap- 
b italized her talent for sim- 
L @ ple home cooking. Here 
Fa fa are other stories of plucky 
: countrywomen who have 
* won success in their own 
ae home communities or laid 
there the foundations for 

useful careers in the city. 

A country girl I know, came to New York 
three years ago after acquiring all the knowl- 
edge she could in their little village library 
where she did all the work required there for 
$5 a week. A year of hard work in a metro- 
politan library gave her exactly the experi- 
ence she needed to perfect her training. 
Afterward she spent a summer at home to get 
strong and ready to take up with fresh en- 
thusiasm the career she had mapped out for 
herself. She did not feel content with the 
routine work of a library, where one rises 
slowly and the salary grows accordingly. She 
went to the head of a great city corporation 
and asked leave to talk with him. It was 
hours before the man could spare time for 
an interview, then he granted: her five min- 
utes. She knew, however, exactly what she 
wished to say and laid before him a system 
which she had perfected for filing the let- 


ters, documents, books, reports and pamphlets 
which accumulate in every large industrial 
house. The man saw at a glance the ad- 
vantage a trained librarian held over the or- 
dinary stenographer and agreed to try her 
system for a month. Before the month was 
out she found herself upon the salary list 
with exactly the work she enjoyed and a 
weekly envelope which held twice the pay a 
library position commanded. To-day her in- 
come is $3,000 a year and she is a trusted em- 
ployee whom the house would retain at almost 
any figure. 


A Bustness Tuat Never Faits 


During panic years when the bottom seems 
to drop out of everything, the woman who 
makes it-a business to feed people well, clean- 
ly and at a figure which is not exorbitant 
seldom finds her business go to the wall. A 
decade ago, the doctor in a little Maine vil- 
lage died leaving his widow with a large fam- 
ily to care for and little to win a living from, 
except a shore farm which ran into a roc 
upland. Keeping summer boarders seemed to 
be the only way to earn money. Ten dollars 
a week was as high as anyone cared to pay. 
Before fall arrived she was worn to a shadow 
from hard work and waiting upon whimsical 
women and rude children. On the day the last 
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boarder departed, she went to see an old lawyer 
who had known her from childhood. 

“TJ don’t see how I can hang on to our home 
any longer,” she confessed. “It does not pay 
to farm when I have to hire everything done. 
The minister advises me to sell the place and 
move to the city. He thinks I can find some- 
thing there which will be easier than summer 
boarders.” 

“Don’t,” counselled the lawyer. “I know a 
man who wants a bit of woodland. Sell him 
that timber lot of yours on the ridge, then 
build four or five little bungalows on, your 
shore front. Make them as cozy as possible 
and provide them with the simplest sort of 
cooking apparatus. Cottagers ‘will then be 
forced to come to you for baked stuff.” 

The woman set to work. Before May ar- 
rived six little cottages were ready for occu- 
pancy and her kitchen was fitted up for com- 
munity cooking. Old lovers of Spruce Point 
flocked back and took up their abode delight- 
edly in the shore village. Their enthusiasm 
brought others there, and the demand for shel- 
ter was larger than the woman could meet. 
She invested in half a dozen tents and pres- 
ently the rocky shore was specked with little 
canvas homes where people lived a simple 
life. A list of the food which could be sent 
from her kitchen was hung in each cottage. 
Although her prices were lower than city fig- 
ures they allowed her a good profit. Orders 
had to be given a day ahead, a plan which left 
her each night with all. her food sold. 

The Spruce Point community was started 
six years ago. To-day it has grown far be- 
yond the boundaries of the old farm. Noth- 
ing that goes from the Spruce Point kitchen 
is her own handiwork because the orders have 
grown far beyond the capacity of one cook. 
She pays good wages to five capable women 
and superintends the output. Not a cooky or 
a loaf of bread is sold till it passes her criti- 
cism. Of course it is hard work during three 
months of the year but during the winter she 
takes life easy. To-day her income not only 
meets the family expenses but her bank ac- 
count grows steadily. She has built eighteen 
cottages which rent from $75 to $150 a season, 
and each spring there are a few new ones 
ready for occupancy. * Probably the secret of 
this woman’s success is that her plan allows 
the busy housewife to have a vacation without 
a servant, yet feeding her family well at rea- 
sonable rates. Besides, each household retains 
the home feeling which is lost when one enters 
a boarding-house. 


Wuat One Country Girt Dip 


In a small Massachusetts town a girl I 


‘know earns a comfortable income from gath- 


ering and selling antique furniture and bric- 
a-brac, which bring almost any price from 
people who demand such things. One morn- 
ing while cleaniyg house all the family be- 
longings were on the front porch when a lady 
drove up, asking leave to look at a table the 
girl was polishing. She asked to buy it. The 
girl did not think her mother would sell 
it. The woman had set her heart upon 
having it. She raised her offer of ten dollars 
to fifty. The precious old heirloom was not 
sold but the girl succeeded in finding another 
just like it and on the transaction she made 
a profit of fifteen dollars. That suggested the 
plan of opening a little shop for things she 
could pick up in homes where such belongings 
had no special value. She drove about the 
country where she knew everybody and took 
many things on commission. Frequently she 
made rare finds. At one squalid little house 
she discovered chicken feed set outdoors in a 
cracked Spode platter. She began to make a 
special study of old dishes and furniture, she 
read books, visited museums to see old-time 
treasures and presently became an authority 
on antiques. Her customers to-day come from 
distant cities, and often give a commission for 
special articles which net her a handsome 
profit. Although her business brings in a 
comfortable income she has built it up by 
perfect honesty. She pays good value for an 
article when frequently its owner has not the 
vaguest idea that it is a treasure. 
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2,887 Special Writers (American and —— 
65,287 Subjects. 160 Maps. 

2,114 Half-Tone Illustrations. 

400 Special Engravings and Drawings. 

126 Leautiful Color Plates. The Whole Representing 


10 Years’ Cooperative Work 


Assembled at a Cost of 


OVER A MILLION DOLLARS 
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‘RST Encycropapia 


ERICANA 





An American Encyclopaedia 
of World-Wide Scope and 
Undoubted Authority 











BRENTANO’S to Distribute the 
New (1911) India-Paper Edition 


For more than a generation, Brentano’s with stores in 
New York, Washington and Paris, has been a leading book- 
emporium; our list of correspondents numbers more than 
forty thousand names. 


These correspondents frequently ask our advice and opinion, 
not only about fine sets of standard authors, rare editions and 
volumes but also regarding subscription books (histories, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias) and our experts have naturally kept 
well posted with respect to these— especially encyclopaedi 


We have endeavored to deserve the confidence of those who 
thus write; we believe they trust us and we have therefore long 
felt that the distribution by us of a high-grade, general en- 
cyclopaedia that we knew and could vouch for, would prove a 
welcome offering to our friends throughout the country, as well 
as to the general public everywhere in the United States and 
in foreign countries. 


Finally there came an cnciiiais quite to our liking, 
namely, the revision and enlargement of the celebrated - 
CYCLOPZDIA AMERICANA, published by the Scientific 
American Compiling Department in collaboration with Fred- 
erick Converse Beach, managing editor, and more than 2,000 
editprial writers. 


We knew the AMERICANA to be a work of exceptional 
worth, of which many thousand sets were owned and priz 
we knew that its twenty volumes covered every field of the 
world’s essential knowledge, old and new; that it was a vast 
repository of fixed knowledge—the kind that does not change 
as years go by; that it revealed what may be called erperi- 
mental knowledge—the kind that has been the necessary out- 
growth of recent inventions and discoveries as well as modern 
methods and processes in so many departments of to-day’s 
endeavor. 





THE 

AND THE NEW 

The two volumes shown in 
cut, so unlike in size, contain 
exactly the same subject mat- 
ter and illustrations. The old 
is on ordinary paper, the new 
on /ndia paper. The old is 
2% inches thick, the new 1 inch 
thick; the old weighs 6% 
pounds, the new 24 pounds; 
the old (full set) weighs 104 
pounds, the new (full set) 
weighs 50 pounds; the old (full 
set) requires 3 feet and 8 inches 
of shelf room, the new only 20 
— of shelf room. 


** Ring out the old! 
Ring in the new!’’ 








In a word, it is an ideal work for home, office or 
OLD study, and it will be well worth your while to learn 
more about it than can be here said ; also about the 
easy way to make it yours. 

Just say: ‘‘ Send full particulars about the 
AMERICANA as mentioned in Success 


Magazine for October.’’ Address 


Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


The New 





The 
Old 


We knew all this and we were also ges. | attracted by the 
purpose of the publishers to print the work on India paper, 
to bind it according to Brentano specifications and to give us 
the exclusive distribution of the entire edition. 


This means that the Brentano edition of the AMERICANA 
will bear the hall-mark of quality and that those who secure 
it will not alone enjoy a feeling of satisfaction when they 
consult it, but when they even glance at it in the place of hénor 
it is certain to hold on desk or reading-table. 


For the Brentano, India-paper AMERICANA is a set of 
books, which though in twenty volumes of more than eighteen 
thousand pages, can easily be kept at your elbow on even a 
small desk or reading-table, making frequent« reference easy, 
especially for the young folks. 





GRADUATED 
PAYMENT PLAN 


A privilege of this 
distribution is a grad- 
uated system of easy 
payments to those 
who so desire, or a 


BRENTANO’S "tae ) cash ail of wsich will 


be fully explained to 
those who write. 
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Child’s Lawn Dress at 98 cts. 
Fine quality lawn, well-made ‘egy = 
a 


Yoke of embroidery lace insertion 
wath guarantee. 





Best & Co. 


Importers, Originators Makers and Retailers of Distinctive Juvenile Apparel 


Children’s Complete Outfitting 


At Inexpensive Prices 


Our advanced methods and modern facilities, coupled with a great demand, 
allow us to carry an assortment of Children’s Apparel unattempted by any 


The efficient plan we have adopted, of selling direct to the home, saves 
our patrons all middlemen’s profits and provides the finest Children’s Wear at 
inexpensive prices. 

The child's dress illustrated is simply one example of what may be pur- 
chased here for litte money. We offer everything for children’s wardrobes 


at prices equally as economical. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue features the newest and most inexpensive 
styles in Dresses, Suits, Coats, Wraps, tgs Shoes, Hosiery, Underwear and 
Furnishings for Infants, Children, Misses and Young Men. 
copy, postpaid, to any address, upon request. 

A personally conducted Mail Order Service makes wa distance shopping 
with us as wow han because, not- 
withstanding our inexpensive ‘prices, we sell nothing that we do not fully 


Please Address Department 27 
FIFTH AVENUE—AT THIRTY-FIFTH STREET—NEW YORK 


We will send a 


Satisfaction assured, 


as a visit to the store. 








See page 3 
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Good Security 
Stability of Earnings 
5 Per Cent Income 


HESE are some of the important features 
T that make sound investment bonds excep- 

tionally attractive to discriminating investors. 
When you invest in bonds secured upon prop- 
erties of established value and demonstrated earning 
power, you may be sure that you are well within 
the limits of conservatism, and that you are there- 
=j| fore surrounding your money with every reasonable 
=}| safeguard. The experience, knowledge and facili- 
|E3| ties of our organization are at your disposal in the 
'EJ| selection of bonds of this character, and we should 
be glad to make you specific offerings. 
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Write for Our Bond Circular No. 944 
“Investment Securities” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


COTO 


TITITITITITITITIDIELILEEDO EDDC CCOCCCL LOL OLU RECREATE! 
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HE bonds that you put your 
surplus funds in should 
possess every investment 

feature necessary to meet your 

individual requirements. 

With this in mind, isn’t it wis- 
dom to avail yourself of the 
service of an established bond 
house ? 

Write for Our 

Free Booklet 


Bonds and How to Buy Them,” and our list 
f the high-class bonds that we have for sale. 


We own outright every bond that we offer for sale 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


300 CUYAHOGA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














1898-1911 


JohnMuir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Of Stock 


We will buy for you one share or 
more of stock, and one bond or more, 
for an initial deposit and monthly 
deposits thereafter until the securi- 
ties are paid for or sold. 

Send for Circular 36 —‘‘ Odd Lot Investment”’ 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 
in a Life Insurance Company which makes a specialty of 
“TEMPERANCE RISKS” 

Low Rates and Great Saving in Cost 
Address for particulars, giving age, etc., 


American Temperance Life Insurance Association 
STACEY WILSON, Secretary 
253 Broadway, New York City 
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the Bond Market 





m ITHIN the past two 
# months the New York 
stock-market has witnessed 
a decline in prices which 
was as unexpected as ‘it 
was severe, and remains 
unexplained, or at least 
very poorly explained, on 
any rational grounds. As 
always happens under such circumstances the 
question was promptly raised whether the 
stock-market was performing its socalled 
“true function” of discounting the business 
future, or whether the break in stocks was 
merely a surface agitation caused by the se- 
cret operations of those who still make the 
stock-market a more or less profitable pastime. 
It is noteworthy that the more intelligent 
members of the financial community were not 
inclined to attach much importance to the 
summer’s price movements and this fact, as 
far as it goes, might reasonably be interpreted 
to indicate definite knowledge that the causes 
were to be found chiefly in the personal affairs 
of individuals. These undoubtedly played a 
large part. As far as the decline had any 
roots in fundamental conditions it must be 
attributed to the obstinate refusal of the stock- 
market, earlier in the season, to take into its 
reckoning the deterioration in the principal 
grain crops that the rest of the United States 
knew was going on. 

With the troubles of the stock-market itself 
the large body of conservative investors is not 
particularly concerned. As far as their inter- 
ests are concerned it is more to the point to 
inquire just how the decline and the causes 
therefor are related to the intrinsic value of 
solid investments and so to the general com- 
mercial outlook. Assuming as we must that 
the loss of a part of the bumper crops that 
the early prospects promised had something 
to do with making lower prices for stocks, 
the next question is: Will a year of poor busi- 
ness or depressed bond markets, or both, nec- 
essarily follow? 





ComMMERCE Has ProceepeD CAUTIOUSLY 


Taking up the business outlook first, it will 
be conceded that the American world of com- 
merce has not at any time in the past year 
or more attempted to bury its head in the 
sand as the New York stock-market has done. 
During the first half of this year it was the 
constant complaint of Wall Street that the 
rest of the country refused to follow its cheer- 
ful lead in ignoring agricultural as well as 
political conditions and prepare for the re- 
sumption of business on a big scale. In other 
years the brilliant crop prospects of spring 
and early summer, together with the strong 
condition of the banks, the generally satis- 
factory credit conditions and the apparently 
impregnable position of the stock-market 
would have been enough to start a boom in 
business the country over. 

Whatever the precise reason, it did nothing 
of the sort this year. The movement of mer- 
chandise from the Eastern manufacturing 
centers to the interior has steadily kept up 
in fair volume, but in no line of trade are 
jobbers or country merchants stocked up. 
They have been buying almost wholly for im- 
mediate needs and are entering the fall season 
with comparatively empty shelves. In this 
important respect the situation is vastly dif- 
ferent from what it was in 1907, when the 
failure of several New York banking. insti- 
tutions, following a prolonged and extended 





decline in the market value of every class of 
securities, came upon a country stocked up 
with high-priced commodities in every chan- 
nel of trade, which could only be worked off 
slowly and painfully, and many cases at a 
sacrifice. This year the demand for credit at 
the banks has been correspondingly restricted, 
nor is there anything like the top-heavy spec- 
ulation in land that existed to complicate the 
situation then. 

As everyone knows by this time, the crops 
are by no means a failure, even though they 
are not all that might be wished, while the 
cotton crop, the greatest single element in 
our foreign trade, is not only one of the big- 
gest on record, but promises to command good 
prices in the international market. Here 
again the situation is radically different jfrom 
that of 1893, the next previous panic year. 
It seems a ridiculously far cry to go back 
to 1893 for a comparison and the only ex- 
euse for doing so is the fact that there are 
always some among us to predict the. worst 
from such a coincidence of partial crop fail- 
ure, halting domestic trade and declining 
stock-markets as we have had this summer, 


DeEcrREASE IN Harvest DiscounTED 


Perhaps it was what happened to wheat in 
the Northwest in 1910 that restrained our in- 
terior merchants from counting too confi- 
dently this year on the outcome of a season 
that at one time promised to be far and away 
the best the country had ever had. At any 
rate the fact is that business men from Maine 
to California have been gradually adjusting 
their calculations to a reduced harvest. It is 
not putting it too strong to say that in that 
respect the worst is known and provided for. 

If our present moderate volume of business 
is on a firm basis, the commercial leaders of 
the country having refused recklessly to dis- 
count a glowing crop prospect, and if our 
manufacturing and merchandizing population 
has already reconciled itself pretty well to 


a lesser harvest of the earth’s bounty than it’ 


yielded last year, is there any reason for mis- 
giving on the part of the owner of sound in- 
vestment securities, or for hesitation on the 
part of prospective purchasers of such goods? 
The former’s concern is chiefly, of course, as 
to whether the regularity of interest payments 
on any reasonably good bond is threatened. 
He rarely attempts to catch the profit in or- 
dinary fluctuations in seasoned investments 
and would be foolish to do so. The latter is 
naturally more concerned to know whether 
there is or is not a fair prospect of obtaining 
a chosen bond or perhaps a preferred stock at 
a substantially lower price by holding aloof 
from the market for a month, six months or a 
year. 

To these questions the best answer is the 
fact that the bond prices of this year have not 
been made by the same factors as have the 
prices of stocks. It hardly need be said that 
there has been almost no attempt to “bull” 
the market for bonds. It is true that in one 
or two instances convertible bond issues have 
for a short time given evidences of purely 
speculative activity, but such slight evils as 
have occurred in this line have corrected 
themselves. On the whole the efforts of the 
recognized investment bankers are and for 
a long time have been concentrated upon the 
merchandizing of bonds to genuine “con- 


sumers,” if the term may be so used. Indeed 


most of the time since the disturbances of 
1907 the best of bonds have had to seek the 
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puyer rather than the buyer to seek the bond 
. and to a very considerable degree it has been 
. true that the buyer has made the price. This 
has been a world-wide condition, reflected as 
much in the price of British consols as in 
the increase that had to be made last year 
in the interest rate on New York City bonds. 
Several large issues of good bonds, notably OWNING A BOND 
the new Great Northern first and refunding , 
bonds and the Oregon-Washington issue, have a‘ 
been sold out rapidly, not only by the original S f 
3 syndicates but by the secondary purchasers, Encourages aving or Permanent Income 
net but the reason has been that, considering the 
cP eecrschah any giimive mati | Ttis a notable fact, that in those Whether your ‘surplus funds are 
Bu corporations of high credit have resorted to | American communities possessing large or small, we can aid you in 
of the use of a _ since last Janu- | the greatest per capita wealth, bonds placing them so that you will obtain 
“a Ree tlio ge nggamnget eS make up the largest item in the list the greatest income yield consistent 
n- by a discriminating market and some because of investments held. They are very with sound security. 
ys they were unwilling to let their obligations | generally regarded as forming one Many of the bonds we handle 
a pat the prices obtainahie. of the most desirable methods for are in $100 and $500 denominations 
od, Boxps ARE AT THE Lowest Point in a Year | the permanent investment of savings in addition to the usual $1000 de- 
3C- 2. . . . . 
he All this goes to show that bond prices have from the standpoint of safety, eee nomination. x _ eae 
not been under any sort of artificial stimulus. | and Convenience. The security of the public utility 
ps Quotations point to the same conclusion. The The individual who would acquire bonds we offer is well established 
ey market level of good and medium railroad | wealth will find that the purchase of by expert engineers and competent 
he bonds, for example, reached its highest point ‘ i 
in so far in 1911 in May and has declined almost his first $100, $500 or $1000 bond attorneys. 
ig- steadily since. It did not follow the stock- | contributes greatly to the fulfillment Since the organization of this 
* i theoh . pager Sa Phy gemactocgpinicti of his purpose. Pride inthe owner- house there has been no default in 
* by the August break in stocks. These bonds ship of this first security stimulates principal or interest payments of 
ar. are now lower, on the average, than at any | the wish to own another. The de- any bonds it has brought out, evi- 
ek time since August, 1910, and even at that time | sire that is here created is a most dencing the thorough efficiency of 
X~ they were only about one-half of one per cent. “ , F ; 
ae lower. They average something like three per | Valuable factor in the establishment the jexaminations made by these 
rst cent. lower now than in the early summer of | of an independent fortune. experts. 
il- RO Glo * Let us aid you in the problem We shall be pleased to consult or 
ng Some specific instances are in order. New : ¥ x . 
| York Central 34s, selling at about 874, yield of making your money earn more correspond with investors regarding 
the purchaser an income of a trifle more than | money—making your savings grow any securities in which they may be 
4 per cent. When this mortgage was drawn into permanent wealth interested 
in in 1897 the bonds were designed to sell at ’ : f 
4 a and 72 a a psboer tc fone ron the Write for’our latest circular giving brief descriptions of water works, 
- rectors of the road consider them too good to . : : +1: : 
A Oe aidlik tay tien -ooseenant a baadiee like Pre hydro-electric, traction and public utility bonds we are now offering, 
ay current price. About $11,000,000 are still ° Oo Oo 
ny available for issue under the terms of the to yield from 5% to 6% 
ne mortgage, but the company used short-term ioe : . . 
ng tigre supply its snake needs for this year. Our Municipal Department carries at all times many attractive tax-free 
1s This is an issue that the small investor sel- | County, City and School Bonds, to yield from 83% to 44%. Send for our 
at dom buys, for he rightly considers it of a latest list 
or. finer quality, with a correspondingly lower aeeer si. Address DEPARTMENT A 
288 return, than his case demands. They are ( 
of cited here to show the condition of the market, 
is- for at their high price of 1909, only two years J 4 & W S K U | N | n Cc 
ur ago, they sold on a 3.72 per cent. income basis . * & © 9 e 
on and in 1906, before the beginning of the Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. — 
to widespread liquidating movement that cul- 4 ‘ 
it minated in the panic of the following year, | CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
is- they sold on a. 34 per cent. basis, that is, 
n- at par. 
he *Lake Shore debenture 4s of 1928 are sell- 
s? ing to yield close to 4.50 per cent. In 1909 
as they sold on a 4.20 per cent. and in 1906 on 
its a 3.85 basis. Picking out a bond of lower 
d. grade, Rock Island collateral 4s are selling to 
r- yield 5.50 per cent., as against 4.85 in 1909 
its and 4.90 in 1906. St. Louis & San Francisco 
is refunding 4s yield 5.15 per cent at current 
er prices, as against 4.60 per cent. in 1909 and 
ng 4.68 per cent. in 1906. 
at It cannot be asserted that good bonds are ; ‘ , é age 
of distinctly on the bargain-counter, but bargain- i 
8 counter bonds go only with a far-reaching © ° i, 
disturbance of ye fundamental conditions Larger interest W E offer Savings bank Afi 
he governing investment, such as can not in any . depositors all the advantages of ahigh * 
ot view. of the case be said to exist or even to with equal safety class bank—and one more. The first 
he be in prospect to-day. ‘Much has been made mcrtgage 6% gold bonds sold by us, secured by 
at in Wall Street this summer of the activity selected improved Chicago real estate, pay twice the revenue of a cavings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in account. In every case the security is equal to at least twice the total issue 
ne reducing freight rates on the western rail- of the bonds. This assures safety as great as any savings bank can offer. 
ve roads, and of the investigating committees of Write for fall particulars of our current Real state 6% Gold Bond issues. 
ly a Democratic House of Representatives. But In 29 years no purchaser of bonds from our house has ever lost a dollar of 
as railroad men very well know that all the rate interest or principal. It is our custom, and has been for the past 29 years, to 
od reductions that have so far been made do not repurchase bonds sold by us, when desired, so that you can get actual cash for your holdings 
he even threaten the stability of dividends on 8 GUAR 08 CHET SE FER Com trens the See ee 
or railroad common stocks and are almost cer- Write for copies of the Investors Magazine sister ivaioable guide It's 
he tain to be compensated in time by the natural | HB fe uneye rector hen secerit ad eee Tne aoe Ce pr ae oe eng ee. obligations 
n- growth of traffic in the territory affected. (50) 342 STRAUS Chicago, Illinois. 
od Such risks as there are fall wholly to tHe lot 
of of the stockholders, whose business it is to 
he stand between adversity and the bondholders. 
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Editorial Chat 


By Ortson Swett MARDEN 
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[ OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA | 


No where else in the U.S. can you obtain higher rates of interest 
with less risk than in this great, prosperous western country. 
- REALTY SYNDICATE | 3% 
_ INVESTMENT 
twee | 6% CERTIFICATES 6% 
For 1, 2, 3, 5 0r10 years. Interest 
payable quarterly or semi-annually 
Principal and interest secured by the total ' 



















assets of the corporation, amounting to 
ver fourteen million dollars. 

By becoming a client of The Realty Syndi- 
cate, you not vy & get in touch the ; 


Pacific Coast at t phone ey “be a ei 
of great prosperity, but also have the ad ! 
vantages of our organization as head- gigs 
quarters during the fj 


Panama-Pacific Exposition ag 


Now is the Time to Begin 


- 9? 
Send now “6% in the West sya lig oe 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


Paid up Capital and Surplus over $5.750.000 


1228 Broadway . Oakland, California 


— 5% 


I vi P E = c E ae regularly every dividend day, year in and 
1 of prosperity, business depression alike, is the 
f <s ut we * ave paid our depositors for over 18 years. 
Our B Is Conducted Under 
New York Banking Dept. Supervision 

Assets, $2,500,000 
ngs safeguarded by best security—Selected Mortgages 
York and Suburban Real Estate. “Deposits mi ay be made 

t i lrawn whenever desired 
evrnings paid for every 

our care, 

irts of the country—some 
»cality to whom we are per- 























Ww tte for Booklet. 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
3 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St., NewYork 


Secure and Drofitable 


These essentials of a good investment are ¥ 
combined in our 


y/4 GOLD BONDS 








Paying Interest of 5% 


Guaranteed for 10 years, payable 
every six months in coupons attached, which 
4 can be collected through your local bank, con- 

' ible into cash before that time if you wish. Issued 
, denominations of $100.00 or $1,000.00 and fully pro- 
ted by the entire resources of the bank. 
Write for full details and booklet. 


GUARANTEE TRUST & BANKING CO. 
Capital Stock, $500,000.00 ATLANTA, GA: 


"INTEREST 


Reinvest + Your DIVIDENDS 
ROFITS 


N.Y. Real Estate Bonds 
100% SAFETY 
COMBINING, "G7 INTEREST 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for Booklet S 


THE HONE DOES IT 























e D. & H. Honer and Stropper hones all makes of 
y blades on a stone hone; finishes on a leather strop 
he barber. 


At all dealers. 

PRICE, $3.00 
Complete, prepaid 
Send for Catalog 
A. C. HAYDEN & CO. 





























BROCKTON, MASS 
ACTRESS 


E AN A (9 Meee or ORATOR 


=e st fascinating, best-paying profession in the world, We teach 
ou Dramatie Art, Elocut , at your home, Asetensinn 
ing 


aad e omprehensive method. Six aeeet 
Write for particulars. Book on Stage Life, 
Chicago School of Elocution, 829 Grand Opera House, Chicago 
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o f Mortgage 








S it not a disheartening 
thing to go through life 
under the harrow of debt, 
struggling to get. release 
under circumstances that 
give no hope of relief? Is 
it not unfortunate to feel 
that we can never lift the 
mortgage from the home, 
that in spite of all our efforts it must finally 
be sold over the heads of those dearer to us 
than life itself? But all this is nothing com- 
pared with the mortgage of vice upon the 
character which blights the life. 

Many a man has died without being able 
to lift the mortgage from his home, yet has 
been a real success, for he kept his manhood 
clean, his integrity unstained, and, although 
he left no material wealth, he had enriched 
the lives of all. who knew him. 

The nicotine mortgage upon your vitality, 
the alcohol mortgage which hardens your 
nerve fiber, benumbs the brain cells, paralyzes 
the power to achieve, and makes you a slave 
instead of a king, are encumbrances compared 
with which the mere mortgage upon your 
home is a blessing. 


ViraLity Mortcacep to Narcotics 


If you are mortgaged to the cigarette habit 
which demoralizes your ambition, poisons your 
blood, benumbs your nerves and vitiates your 
aim; if you have a whisky mortgage, an im- 
morality mortgage on your character which 
you have been trying for years to lift, this 
is infinitely worse than your chattel mort- 
gage or real-estate mortgage. The mortgage. 
on your home may not touch your real self. 
In spite of it you may be a man, respected, 
looked up to, admired. If your life has been 
clean, you may have made every acre of land 
in your vicinity worth more. But if your 
character is mortgaged to a demoralizing 
habit; if you are the victim of a degrading 
vice that holds you down, cripples your ad- 
vance, this is a thousand times worse. It 
loses you not only your respect, but also the 
respect of those who know you. 

If you have fallen into the slavery of a 
vice; if you have a mortgage on your char- 
acter too strong for your will power to lift, 
you are in a sad plight. There is only one 
Power that can cancel the mortgage. If you 
have become the victim of the power of vicious 
acts which kill self-respect, which demoralize 
you, which degrade you, which keep you down, 
you are under a mortgage which it will re- 
quire Divine help to lift, which only omnipo- 
tent power can cancel. 

Are you carrying a cigarette-habit mort- 
gage which saps all your physical savings of 
energy? Are you trying to make the run for 
success, the race for the goal loaded down 
with a whisky mortgage? If you are, you 
are like the runner who starts on the race 
with a heavy iron dumb-bell in his hand, 
which wrenches him out of his straight course, 
destroys the symmetry of his movements, 
makes him topple and keeps him back, taking 
away the strength and breath he needs for 
the final heat, so that he lies down exhausted 
half way to the goal. The runner who is 
trying to gain the championship strips him- 
self of everything which can possibly retard 
his progress. He cannot afford to be weighted 
down with that which hinders and binds and 
hampers his movements. He must have free- 
dom. 
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You cannot afford to try to make your great 
life-run loaded down with any hampering 
habit. You eannot afford to risk hazarding 
your success for a little temporary pleasure, 
your chance of reaching the goal for the sake 
of taking along with you some hindering, 
crippling vice. 


Carryinc A HinpertING BurpEN 


Many writers and artists are so mortgaged 
to liquor, their nerves are so soaked in tobaceo 
that they have lost their finer sensibilities, 
They can no longer judge with clear per- 
ception artistic values. Their mortgage has 
reduced their earning capacity to one-half or 
one-tenth of its original worth. There are 
many artists whose whisky mortgage has cut 
their earning capacity from ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars a year down to a few hun- 
dreds and in some cases, to nothing. at all. 

I know business men whose striking abil- 
ities have been so mortgaged that instead of 
being at the head of large concerns, of great 
enterprises, they are looking for any kind of 
a job which will give them a fair competence. 

I know lawyers, once brilliant, who stood 
high at the bar, who have become so smirched 
in the grip of vice that they have completely 
lost their standing, and have hard work to 
earn their bread and butter. 

How many have gone down under the mort- 
gage - a shady reputation, a tarnished char- 
acter! 


SWAPPING FAVORS 


One of America’s greatest curses, 
cially among the members of Congress, is the 
custom of swapping favors. Instead of work- 
ing for the good of the country as a whole, 
each member of Congress is trying to get 
some favor for his constituents, so that he 
will stand well at home. The result is that 
millions and millions of dollars have been 
spent upon rivers and harbors and all sorts 
of local improvements, when the money could 
have been infinitely better spent if the good’ 
of. the country as a whole had been the mo- 
tive of each Congressman. 

Unfortunately, men with the greatest pow- 
ers of persuasion, who are the most effective 
orators, men with the biggest pull in Con- 
gress, get the largest appropriations for their 
own little sections, often when there are many 
other parts of the country that need the 
money infinitely more. This “ pork-barrel 
disease,” which is so contagious to new Con- 
gressmen, this desire to get something for 
one’s constituents, is a terrible curse, because 
it tends to warp and twist the judgment of 
well-intentioned men, so that instead of Con- 
gressmen working together as a unit for the 
zood of the whole cguntry, each member is 
trying to pull all the wires he can and to use 
every bit of influence possible to get some- 
thing for his own little section because he 
must stand well with his constituents. Many 
a young Congressman who has gone to Wash- 
ington with the determination to serve his 
country impartially has fallen a victim to this 
“swapping favors” disease. 

The present army posts scattered over the 
country at a great unnecessary cost are illus- 
trations of the “pork-barrel” curse. This 
would be a vastly different country if all our 
Congressmen and public officials would work 
impartially for the nation as a whole. 
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Self-Reliance 





How can a boy develop any self-reliance or 
independent manliness by having somebody 
else do practically everything for him? It is 
the exercise of a faculty that makes it strong. 
It is the struggle to attain that brings out 
the stamina. 


How Struccre Devetops CHARACTER 


I do not believe it is possible for a man 
to put forth the same amount of exertion, 
to struggle with the same desperation of 
purpose as when he feels that all outside help 
has been cut off; that he must stand or fall 
by his own exertion; that he must make his 
own way in the world or bear the ignominy of 
failure. 

There is something about the situation of 
being thrown absolutely upon one’s own re- 
sources, with no possibility of outside help, 
that calls out the greatest, grandest thing in 
a man; that brings out the last reserve of 
effort, just as a mighty emergency, a great 
fire, or other catastrophe calls out powers 
which the victim never before dreamed he 
possessed. Power from somewhere has come 
to his relief. He feels himself a giant, doing 
things which were impossible for him just 
before the emergency. But now his life is 
in peril. .The wrecked car in which he is 
imprisoned may take fire, or he may drown 
if he clings to the wrecked ship. Something 
must be done instantly; and, like the invalid 
mother who sees her child in peril, the power, 
the force which comes only in sheer despera- 
tion, rushes to him and he feels a strength 
which he never before felt aiding him to 
escape. 

Man has always remained close to the brute 
where he has not had to struggle to supply 
his necessities. Want has ever been the great 
developer of the race. Necessity has been the 
spur which has whipped man up from the 
Hottentot to the highest civilization. 

Inventors, with pinched, hungry faces of 
children staring them in the face, have 
reached into the depths of their being and laid 
hold of powers which wrought miracles. Oh, 
what has not been achieved under the pres- 
sure of want, of stern necessity! We never 
know what is in us until we are put to the 
test, until some great crisis uncovers the hid- 
den power which lies so deep in our beings 
that no ordinary occasion can call it out. It 
responds only in emergencies, in desperation, 
because we do not know how to reach deep 
enough in the great within of ourselves to lay 
hold of it. 


ACCOMPLISHING THE “ IMPOSSIBLE ” 


A boy was telling his father of seeing a 
woodchuck up a tree. His father told him 
that that was impossible for woodchucks did 
not climb trees. The boy insisted that a dog 
got between the woodchuck and his hole and 
he just had to climb the tree. There was no 
other way out of it. 

We do “ impossible ” 
because we have to. 

Self-reliance has been the best substitute 
for friends, influence, capital, a pedigree, or 
assistance. It has mastered more obstacles, 
overcome more difficulties, carried through 
more enterprises, perfected more inventions 
than any other human quality. 

There is something in human nature which 
loves the genuine, the true, the man who 
has an opinion of his own and dares to assert 
it, who has a creed and dares to live it, who 
has convictions and dares to stand by them. 

There is a powerful tonic in holding the 
conviction that you are in the world for a 
purpose; that you are there to help; that you 
have a part to perform which no one else can 
take for you, because everyone else has his 
own part to fill in the great life drama. If 
you do not act your role, there will be some- 
thing lacking, a want in the production. No 
one ever amounts to much until he feels, this 
pressure—that he was made to accomplish a 
certain thing, to fill a definite part. Then life 
seems to take on a new meaning. 


things in life simply 
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Are Your EYES Affectcd in 
Any Way? 


If so, let us send 
The Ideal Sight Restorer hi Restorer 


for | 0 days days at our expense. 


It helps nature ina purely nat- 
ural way to strengthen the 
e ~ may Epon om = apnea 
vision. action is in the na- 
The Normal Eye. of a gentle massage, which 
stimulates the eyes by restoring the normal circulation of Blood— 
that is all that weak eyes require. But it does more—it molds the 
eye painlessly but surely to its perfect shape. This is necessary 
to correct near-sight, far sight, astigmatism and kindred defects. 
It is absolutely safe—it does not come in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, twicea 
da , is all that is necessary to counteract eyestrain and headache, 
an * relegate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away your 
eyeglasses. See nature and read with your naked eyes. Write 
for instructive Ni oy, 129K and 10 days’ test to 

THE IDEAL CoO., 134’ W. 65th St., New York 

Canadian Office: 282 College St., Toronto, Ont. 















F OR AUTOMOBILES 
ricates : Burns Cleanly. 
Write voy Booklet. “The Comnion Sense 
of Automobile Lubrication” 
HAVOLINE OIL 





le 
INDIAN REFINING CO., Distributors 

New York Chieago 
. Birmingham, Ala. 4 










b>Dealers 


914 Kohl Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal, 








Traveling Salesmen 
and Saleswomen Wanted 


_, carn 4 eee ee koarm,. We now have on file letters from 
~ toon bot $ Salesmen and Sales 








d to AD one ‘of chase s positions. We will teach you to 
at a high I in eight weeks by mail 
and our ee as Gael assist you to secure a 


earn good wages whi! 
Practical Salcamonship, “Write today for full particulars: list 
gee openings and testimonials from over a thousand persons w 
recently placed in good positions. 
Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 116 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A. 


















By our as oe cost of manufacture 
is reduced, and we are able to supply emblems{ 
at very low prices. Either of designs here lllustrated, with 
any three letters and two figures, one or two colors of 
enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 cnet $2.50 doz.; SILVER 
PLATE, 100 each, $1.00 doz, Complete catalog mailed free upon request, 
BASTIAN BROS, om ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


0 ou Monthly Stock, 6% on Savings and Time Certificates, 
by local Building and Loan. Assets, $250.000. Divi- 


Dept. 652 








dends paid in New York Exchange. If you are getting 
less interest, write for literature. 
SECURITY saver x" LOA. Co. 
221 N.2 ham, Ala 


F. W. Drxon., President 
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Harmony and Durability 
in Paint 


It is a fortunate thing in house painting 
that beauty and wear may go hand in hand. 
Che color scheme should be one that will 
make the home an attractive and harmo- 
nious part of the neighborhood picture. 
[hat gives you beauty. 

The wear that is the duration of the 
beauty depends on the materials and the, 
way they are applied. When you buy: 
or specify 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


ind pure linseed oil, you have gone as far 
as any one can go in the choice of right 
materials. ‘They are standard and reliable. 
\ good painter does the rest. 

Che cost of this best sort of painting is 
not excessive, for two simple reasons: 
White lead paint covers better than sub- 
stitutes and wears longer. 


Painting Helbps, 


of our booklets, gives you 
practical aid in deciding what 
mbination of colors will best 
t your style of house. Other 
)klets and specifications will 
yw you the advantages of 
“Dutch Boy Painter’? white- 
leading. Ask for Painting Helps 
No. 746, 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
St. Louis - Chicago San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





New. York 

















The result of paying your landlord $25 per 
month rent for twelve — is this:—You have a 
bundle of rent receipts; he has $3600, and the 


house. 


By Our Plan You Can 
Own the House 


in the same length of time, and without paying 
yny more money. 

It is a practical business proposition, backed by 
reputable business men, is easy, Cheap, and safe, 
snd has been in successful operation for years, 
helping hundreds of rent payers become home 
owners. 

There is nothing speculative about the plan— 
you take no risk—your money is fully protected. 

Write for our book of information giving full 
letails—it is free. 


Security Building Company 
1003 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 





Point and 
Pleasantry 





that have not been printed in other publications. 


seem necessary. 
it for another department at our current rates. 


Address : Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.”’ 


WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE—crisp, amusing stories 
If we judge a composition to be 
good enough for our ‘* Point and Pleasantry ’’ column we will pay ten cents a 
word for each story as published, reserving the right to change the wording as may 





If we consider a contribution to be not quite up to the standard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 








Correcting WILLIE. 


y APA and mamma and son 
Willie were crossing the 
ocean. Willie had done 
something for which his 
mother thought he needed 
correction, but not feeling 
equal to the occasion she 
turned to her husband. 

“ John,” she said, “ can’t 
you speak to Willie?” 

Papa replied in a thin, weak voice, “ How’dy, 
Willie.” 





—B. B. 
As We Speak - Iv. 


A German, who had come to America to 
master our language, was being shown behind 
the scenes of a vaudeville theater by one of 
his American friends. 

“That man,” said the American, indicating 
an actor with a wave of his hand, “ is taking 
off his make-up to make up for another take 
off.” 

The German departed sputtering. 

—GerorceE B. Starr. 
A Quick Recovery. 

“Mamma,” said Johnny, “ if you will let me 
go just this one time I won’t ask for anything 
to eat.” 

“All right,” said his mother. 
hat.” 

Johnny, perched on the edge of a big chair, 
became restless as savory odors came from the 
region of the kitchen. At last he blurted out: 

“There’s lots of pie and cake in. this 
, house.” 

The admonishing face of his mother recalled 
his promise and he added: 

“ But what’s that to me?” 

E. Batpwin CHAPMAN. 


“Get your 





An Op FRrtenp. 


A private soldier once rendered some slight 
service to the first Napoleon. 

“Thank you, captain,” said the emperor 
carelessly. 

“Tn what regiment, sire?” was the instant 
response of the quick-witted private. 

“In my guards,” replied the 
pleased with the man’s ready retort. 

This incident, with appropriate variations, 
also happened to Genghis Khan, Ivan the 
Terrible, Attila, Gustavus Adolphus, Louis 
XIV, Charlemagne, Alexander, King Alfred, 
Xerxes, Richard the Lion-hearted, and Henry 
of Navarre. 


emperor, 


—Wwm. S. ADKINS. 


A South Dakota railroad is noted for its 
-execrable road-bed. A new brakeman was 
making his first run over the road at night and 
was standing in the center of the car, grimly 
clutching the seats to keep erect. Suddenly 
the train struck a smooth place in the track, 
and slid along without a sound. Seizing his 
lantern, the brakeman ran for the door. 
“Jump for your lives,” he shouted. “She’s 
off the track!” 

—F. H. Dye. 
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Tue UNiversaL FRANCHISE. 


A small number of men sympathizers took 
part in the suffragist parade in New York - 
City, among them several members of the 
faculty of Teachers’ College. One of these 
professors had the honor of leading the male 
contingent and of carrying a banner. 

“Did you notice,” he asked a friend after- 
ward, “ what the inscription was on that ban- 
ner they gave me to carry?” 

“No,” replied his friend, “ you carried it as 
if you were afraid some one would decipher 
it.’ 

“Tt read.” chuckled the professor, “‘ The 
men vote—why not we?’” 
—S. C. SpaALpine. 





Stricken With GENEROSITY. 


A Scotsman brought his entire family. of 
seven to visit a relative in London. They were 
entertained in a manner that left nothing to 
be asked for two weeks: theaters, suppers, cab- 
rides about the city, excursions into the coun- 
try. The whole time McPherson never put 
his hand in his pocket to pay for a thing. 

When the family was going home, the Lon- 
doner and his cousin went into the buffet for 
a final glass. From force of habit he groped 
for his wallet; but Sandy gripped his arm. 

“Na, na!” said he. ‘“ Ye’ve been verra 
gude ta me an’ mine this fortnicht past. Mon, 
we'll hae a toss for this lasht wee nippie!” 


One For Eacu Face. 


A Western politician had quite a reputation 
in his own town for successful duplicity: It 
was generally believed that his idea of party 
principles was to work and vote with the win- 
ning side. He once entered the store of a 
druggist who happened, at the time, to be op- 
posed to him politically. 

“JT want a jar of face cream,” he said. 

“Be sanitary, Tom,” replied the druggist. 


“ Get two jars.” 
—R. W. Horriunp. 


Pretty Dirty. 


Once a year the newsboys of London are 
given an outing some place on the Thames 
River where they can swim to their heart’s 
content. As one little boy was getting into 
the water his little friend said: 

“ Johnnie, you’re pretty dirty 

“ Yes,” replied Johnnie, “ I missed the train 
last year.” 


1» 


Russine It Iv. 


A “trusty ” had escaped from the peniten- 
tiary and the warden was much chagrined. 
Every effort was made to recapture the fugi- 
tive, but to no avail. 

Two weeks later the warden received the 
following note in the mail: 


“Dear WARDEN: : 
“Please excuse the liberty I am taking, 
“No. 2323.” 
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The Canny Rustic 


By Joun Kenprick Bancs 


xt: ee ea:eex U BBLEIGH had made 
pretty good time that 
morning in his run from 
Quincetown over to Bar- 
berry Corners. He had 
started early, and observ- 
ing nobody on the road 
had let the car out to its 
full speed capacity, rolling 
up the miles at a terrific rate irrespective of 
any known or unknown legal restrictions. 
The forty-odd miles intervening had been 
covered in a trifle over an hour, and now, as 
he passed slowly through Barberry Corners 
perceiving a swinging sign ahead of him 
labeled “ Garace,” he concluded to pause for 
a few moments in his mad career to gaol off. 
As the car drew up in front of the dooy, a tall 
slouch-gaited individual with the proyerbial 
chin-whisker, and single suspender, emerged. 

“Mornin’,” he said, as he critically in- 
spected the car. 

“Good morning,” said Dubbleigh, cordially. 
The brisk ride had cheered his very soul. 
There wasn’t a cobweb left in his brain, and 
he felt at peace with all the world. “ This is 
a great country of yours,” he added. 

“Ya-as,” said the Rustic. ‘“ We callate we 
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got some country up around here. Pretty 
good lookin’ car ye got there.” 
“Glad you like it,” said Dubbleigh. “ I’ve 


had seven altogether and this one takes the 
shine off anything I’ve seen yet in the motor 
line.” 

“ Not much speed to her though, I reckon,” 
said the Rustic, as he leaned down and took 
a cursory glance at the machinery. ‘ What’s 
her limit, thutty mile?” 

“Thirty miles?” scoffed Dubbleigh. “ Well, 
rather. Multiply that by two and you come 
closer to what that car can do when she tries, 
and without any wheezing either.” 

“VY gorry!” ejaculated the Rustic. “That’s 
goin’ some, ain’t it?” 

“Rather,” said Dubbleigh. “ How far is it 
from here to Quincetown?” he added. 

“ Forty-three miles,” said the Rustic. 

“Well, then,” said Dubbleigh, “ just to give 
you some idea of how that car can travel 
when I’ve a mind to let things go on a coun- 
try road that isn’t much to brag about, let me 
tell you that it is just sixty-four minutes 
since I left the Wayside Inn at Quincetown.” 

“Wa-al I wanter know!” said the Rustic. 
“That’s about forty miles an hour, ain’t it?” 

“ Just.” said Dubbleigh. ‘“ What have you 
got to say to that, sir?” 

“Wa-al,” said the Rustic, “as the keeper 
0 this here garridge, I kin say with my hand 
on my heart that that’s some goin’, but as the 
Jestice o’ the Peace of this here taown, I 
would further remark that it’ll cost ye fifteen 
dollars for a vi’lation of the speed laws o’ this 
here community. The legal rate is twenty 
miles an hour.” 
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Travels with a Junk Man in Arcadia 











beauty and mystery, all its greenness and 
blueness, its stars and tides and liberating in- 
finitudes to which all men¢and millionaires 
alike come at last, seeking them usually by 
such devious and costly roads. 

The rich man, with his expensively manned 
yacht, and his many-menialed palaces by the 
Mediterranean-Sea—what has he more than 
Captain Haverstraw of The Whistling Oys- 
ter or Old John with the open road for his 
“grand tour” ? Of course, neither of those 
luxurious vagabonds would put the matter so. 
Probably they never think of the matter at 
all, having come naturally by the riches of a 
great content, which less fortunate men go 
astray seeking, to find too late or not at all. 

But, we can hear Old John’s bells jingling 
back to his castle by the sea, so once more 
I jump into the captain’s boat and he pulls 
me ashore. 





(To be continued) 
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Declaration 


To Manufacturers 


Who want to be located nearer to an 
abundant supply of raw material 
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—where they will command a dominant position 
with reference to the possibilities opening up with 
the completion of the Panama Canal. 


—where they are provided with ready-made, close- 
at-hand markets, including rich surrounding territory, 
as well as the Great South and Southeast, admittedly 
the most prosperous sections in the country. 


—where lowest freight rates are secured, skilled 
labor is abundant, strikes unknown, cost of livi 

is low, educational facilities are unsurp: 
climate temperate and healthful. 


—where, among a cultivated people, known inter- 
nationally for their warm-hearted hospitality, an ideal 
home life may be found. 

Such manufacturers are invited to give their serious atten- 


tion to the unrivalled claims presented for their consideration 
by the Industrial Bureau of 


NASHVILLE: 


which has been organized by the live Nashville Board of 
Trade for the purpose of furnishing reliable information to 
manufacturers who are seeking to improve present conditions, 





The Industrial Bureau will show: 


—that enormous coal deposits are near by 
Nashville, insuring always cheapest fuel. 
—that Nashville is the largest grain maiket and milling centre 
in the South. 


—that Nashville is one of the most important.cities in the 
world in the extent of its hardwood timber resources. 


—that Nashville presents superior advantages to manufacturers of cotton goods and woolen goods. 


—that an inexhaustible supply of high-grade iron ores and phosphate rock, marble, limestone, fluorspar, 
sand, gravel and clays—all may be found at the very door of Nashville. 


—that manufacturers of farm and dairy products find exceptional opportunities in Nashville. 
To manufacturers in any of the above lines The Industrial Bureau is prepared to prove that Nashville 
offers advantages not possessed by any other city, and in so doing nothing will be presented but FACTS. 
No matter where you now may be located, no matter whether your present output may be large or 
small, you in all probability will find it to your profit to investigate the advantages offered by 


Nashville. 


Write for FREE ‘* BOOK OF FACTS.’ Address 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 293 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 








ALL THE IMPORTANT, PRACTICAL, UP-TO-DATE 
INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THE 


BEST 


























ENCYCLOPEDIAS : 6:25 


a A LL the advantages of the big encyclopedias 





compressed into two compact, easily-handled 

volumes. Each contains 1,300 pages—size 

of page 834 in. high and 6% wide. Each volume 

only 1%4 in. thick. Rolls in the hand like a 

flexible India paper Bible. A condensed rival 
to all the big Encyclopedias. 


Keep them for page & reference at home—at your 
office—at any place where you are likely to want 
practical, authoritative information right 
away. No digging through scores of volumes to 
get the gist of a subject, whether Business, Art, 
Religion, Science, or any one of 8,500 subjects— 
you will find it in these two books—boiled down— 
brought to a focus—sharpened up so that you can 
see the point without unnecessary reading. C4 
Completelyghumb indexed for instanta- 4 
neous reference. The whole range of 











knowledge is summed up in these two = 7,.9% 95 
‘The entire contents of this massive 5-Volume Set are contained {oUvenlent, flexible cover books. Os Wet 
These are volumes you want—a set ..90 
in these two handy flexible volumes you are looking for. A S32 ec 
e \ oO 
Ao oS oe ¥ 
8,500 Subjects] Read This Great Offer 2 5 C tse one 
Airshi A os 4 
Agriculture Wireless We are making it easy for you to inspect this See, 2° 
Panama wonderful condensed Encyclopedia because you Orage INS Sore 
Wars Nature Study will surely buy when you see it. So we have put the price down © tS "5, aS &. fos 
G y to 25c as first payment. The expressage and packing costs ¥, Bee > i al 
* oe! ign Lands | US more twice amount and you are asked to Je RR Ne . Ee 
“hat  cheales send the 25c only as evidence of good faith. > ° "x ext o> . 
ee Clip the coupon—see the liberal terms—send “3 Oe S = 2 o 
—— Plants Birds now, on the instant. of 7 DAS A 
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FATHER and the BOYS 


sree that they enjoy the luxurious physical 
ure of wearing Cooper’s “ Spring-Needle” 
rwear—acknowledged to be the most com- 
fortabl. a and best fitting underwear in 
other underwear can possibly equal the 
al Cooper's, in the essentials of soft feel, 
tion of fit and long wear. For only Cooper 
the machines that make the Cooper fabric 
Cooper of Bennington, Vt., can make it. 
\sk your dealer for the genuine Cooper's 
Needle Underwear, which always bears 

this trade-mark— 





BENNINGTON. VT. 


1 refuse the “Similars,” “Same as,” “ Just as 

” He will give you Cooper's if you insist. 

“The genuine trade-marked Cooper's or 

It’s worth while! Made in Silk 

in light and medium weight, in white, blue 

flesh. Cottons in fine, medium and heavy, 

u and white. Silk Lisle and Worsted, light 

medium weights, in blue and flesh color. 

light-weight Worsteds in silver mixed and 

Medium-weight Worsteds in silver mixed 

ite. Heavy-weight Australian W ool in silver 

and white. Heavy Wools in silver mixed 

ite. Union Suits, retailing $1.50 to $5.00 

Shirts and Drawers, $1.00 to $2.50 

People who cannot wear underwear of 

makes can wear with perfect satisfaction 

Fine Worsteds. Try a suit for fall 

al vinter wear. 

Interesting literature, samples of Cooper Fabric 

price list await your request. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


4 er § 





BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Colonial Red Cedar Chest 
. ‘ 4 ‘ — 

Birthday 
or Xmas 
Present 






d durability of the hills. It ls 
i and comes into your home a chest 
a care is placed the priceless linens, dainty lin- 
nkets and fleecy woolens—forever GUARDED FROM 
MIC °K, Dt ST, “DAMP. These chests are made in many st les, from 
to the elaborate handicraft of the artist. We ship direct 
tory prices, ON 15 DAYS’ APPROVAL—freight prepaid. 
D1 + new illustrated catalog: showing all the many Styles 

so beautiful booklet, “The Story of Red wc 

PIEDMONT. RED CEDAR _CHEST CO., Dept. T, N. C, 


Horsford’s fardy 


For Gold Weather 


t lant t before the Southern-grown stock is ripe, 
n ripens off stock earlier and autumn planting 
Shirt ibs and trees that are not ripe to set before 
South are ready in Vermont by the middle of 
set your Peonias and many other herbaceous 





















iiddle of August to the middle of September and 
its. H« ovatent s Autumn Supplement offers many 
yers of home-grown lilies, tulips, daffodils, 

1s, etc., which are set in autumn. If you — 









1 s kinds of stock as it is here in the nursery, 
nderstand why his plants have so good a veuerations 
s, I »ws how to pack them so they reach you alive and 
fres Ask for catalogues. 





Charlotte, Vt. 






Fred’k H. Horsford 

in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
Be Careful ~~ Gish *\** to write your name and address plainly. 
\ little care in this will save all much trouble. 
Better mention Success Magazine and The National Post, too. 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering adve rtisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. 
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A Girl ot the oasis: Thousand 





He turned again to the policeman. 

“ You swear this is true?” 

The policeman raised his hand. 

“T swear.” 

Rhona felt a stab as of lightning. She 
raised her hand high; her voice came clear, 
sharp, real, rising above the drone-like noise 
of the court. 

“T swear it is not true. 
he struck me! ” 

The magistrate’s face reddened, a vein on 
his forehead swelled up, and he leaned toward 
Rhona. 

“ What you say, young woman,” there was a 
touch of passion in his voice, “ doesn’t count. 
Understand? You’re one of these strikers, 
aren’t you? Well, the whole lot of you,” his 
voice rose, “ are on a strike against God, whose 
principal law is that man should earn bread 
by the sweat of his brow.’ 

Rhona trembled before these ‘unbelievable 
words. She stared into his eyes, and he went 
on passionately: 

“T’ve let some of you off with fines—but 
this has gone too far. I’ll make an example of 
you: You shall go to the workhouse on Black- 
well’s Island for five days. Next!” 

Again her arm was grasped; again she was 
pushed, without volition, through crowding 
faces; and at length, after another ride in the 
patrol wagon, she found herself on a narrow 
cot in a narrow cell. The door slammed shut 
ominously. Dim light entered through a high 
aperture. 

She flung herself down her whole length, 
and sobbed. Bitter was life for Rhona Hem- 
litz, seventeen years old. 


I never struck him, 


Ill 


The next day was as a dream. Not until 
evening did it become real. Breakfast was 
brought to her cell, but she did not taste it. 
Next she was led out by.a policeman to the 
street and packed in the patrol wagon with 
eight other women. The morning was gray, 
with a hard sifting snow, and as the wagon 
bumped over cobblestones, Rhona breathed 
deep of the keen air. 

The ride seemed without end; but next she 
was in a ferry; and then, last, was hurried into 
a long gray building on Blackwell’s Island. 

Her cell was fairly large, and contained two 
cots, one against each wall. She was left dis- 
consolately alone, numb, in despair, and mov- 
ing about in‘a dream. 

But after supper she found herself locked in 
with another woman. She sat down on the 
edge of her cot, in the dim light of the room, 
and with a sharp glance, half fear, half curi- 
osity, regarded her room-mate. This other 
was a woman of possibly thirty years, with 
sallow cheeks, bright burning eyes, and 
straggly hair. She stood before the little wall 
mirror apparently examining herself. Sud- 
denly she turned: 

“ What you looking at, kid?” 

Rhona averted her eyes. 

“T didn’t mean—” 

“Say,” said the other, “ain’t I the awful 
thing? Nota rat or a puff or a dab of rouge 
allowed in these here premises. I do look a 
sight—a fright. Gee!” she turned. “ You’re 
not so worse. A little pale, kid.” 

She came over and sat next to Rhona. 

“ What’ll I call you?” 

Rhona shrank. She was a sensitive, igno- 
rant girl, and did not understand this type of 
woman. Something coarse, familiar, vulgar 
seemed to grate against her. 

“ Rhona’s my name,” she breathed. 

“ My name’s Millie Now we’re pals, eh?” 
Then she rattled on, “ First time in the work- 
house? Comes hard at first, doesn’t it? Cut 
off from friends and fun—and ain’t the work 
beastly? Say, Ronie, what’s your job in little 
old New York?” 

Rhona swallowed a dull sob. 

“T haven’t any—we’re on strike,” 

Millie. jumped. up. 
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pos Knowledge a Father Should Have. 





[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
— 's decree. ‘he knowledge vital to a 

buy aay ig life has been collected 
in 


A Book for Every Home 


(Jllustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 





Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
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Ohe Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to central draught lamp or gas jet 
(naked flame or mantle burner) 


HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2d Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mount Animals and Birds 


Game heads, fish, tan skins and make rugs. Learn 
the wonderful art of taxidermy by mail. Only a few 
know this great profession. You are sure to make 
a big income as a professional taxidermist. More 
work than you can do and all at a handsome figure. 
We guarantee to make you a successful taxidermist 
by mail or no tuition. Thousands have been suc- 
cessful. Write to-day for our great FREE book 
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“ What, you,one of them shirtwaist strik- 
2” 

“Tae 
“ Why’d they run you in?” 

‘An officer struck me, and then 
struck him.” 

“ Just like a man! Oh, I know men! De- 
pend upon it, I know the men! So, you were 

a shirtwaist maker. How much d’ yer earn?” 

“Oh, about five or six a week.” 

‘A—week!” Millie whistled. “ And I sup- 
pose ten hours a day, or worse, and I suppose 
work that would kill an ox.” 

“ Yes,” said Rhona, “ hard work.” 

Millie sat down and put an arm about the 
shrinking: girl. 

“ Say, kiddie, I like you. I’m going to chuck 
a little horse sense at you. Now you listen 
to me. My sister worked in a pickle place 
over in Pennsy, and she lasted just two years, 
and then, galloping consumption, and—” she 
snapped her fingers, her voice became husky. 
“Poor fool! Two years is the limit where she 
worked. And who paid the rent? I did. But 
of course J wasn’t respectable—oh, no; I was 
a sinner.” She rattled on, this morally cal- 
loused but not unkindly woman, talking freely 
of a wild life about which Rhona knew noth- 
ing. 

Rhona finally looked at her terrified. She 
did not understand. What sort of a woman 
was this? 

They went to bed, their light was put out, 
and Rhona lay staring in the darkness. She 
lay helpless, hypnotized, receptive, quaking 
with a wild horror. Later-she remembered 
that night in Russia when she and others hid 
under the corn in a barn, while the mob 
searched over their heads ...a moment 
ghastly with impending mutilation and death 

. and she felt that this night was more 
terrible than that. Her girlhood seemed torn 
to shreds. Why had they locked her up with 
this woman? How had she deserved it? What 
had she done, monstrous and unbelievable, to 
merit this punishment? ... Dawn broke, a 
watery glimmer through the high barred win- 
dow. Rhona rose from her bed, rushed to the 
door, pulled on the bars, and screamed. The 
guard, running down, Millie, leaping forward, 
both cried: 

“What’s the matter?” 

3ut the slim figure in the white nightgown 
fell down on the floor, and thus earned a few 
hours in the hospital. 


ers 


said I 


IV 


They set her to scrubbing floors next day, 
a work for which she had neither experience 
nor strength. Weary, weary day—the rhythm 
of the scrubbing brush, the bending of the 
back, the sloppy, dirty floors—on and on, 
minute after minute, on through the endless 
hours. She tried to work diligently, though 
she was dizzy and sick, and felt as if she were 
breaking to pieces. Feverishly she kept on. 
Lunch was tasteless to her; so was supper; and 
after supper came Millie. 

No one can tell of the three nights when the 
young girl was locked in with a woman of hard 
character—nights, true, of lessening horror, 
and so all the more terrible. As Rhona came 
to realize that she was growing accustomed to 
Millie’s talk—even to the point of laughing at 
the jokes—she was aghast at the dark spaces 
beneath her and within her. She was becom- 
ing a different sort of being—she looked back 
on the hard-toiling girl, who worked so faith- 
fully, who tried to study, who had a quiet 
home, whose day was an innocent routine of 
toil and meals and talk and sleep as on some 
one who was beautiful and lovely, but now 
dead. In her place was a sharp, cynical young 
woman. Well for Rhona that her sentence 
was but five days! 

The next afternoon she was scrubbing down 
the long corridor between the cells, when the 
matron came, jangling her keys. 

“ Some one here for you,” said the matron. 

Rhona leaped up. 

r My mother?” she cried out in a piercing 
Voice, 

“See here,” said the matron, “ you want to 
go easy—and only five minutes, mind you.” 








Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 


Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its orbit 
around the sun travels 584,000,000 miles; 
in the same time telephone messages 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell con- 
versations cover a distance forty times 
that traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that each tele- 
phone connection includes replies as well 
as messages, the mileage of talk becomes 
even greater. 


These aggregate distances, which ex- 
ceed in their total tne limits of the Solar 
system, are actually confined within the 
boundaries of the United States. They 
show the progress that has been made to- 
wards universal service and the in- 
tensive intercommunication between 
90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could be pos- 
sible in such a limited area were it not 
that each telephone is the center of one 
universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence students hold highest 
records and are most successful in passing bar 
examinations. Leading home study law course in America— 
recognized by bench, bar and highest educational authorities. 
Our own modern texts — prepared by Deans and Professors 
from leading university law peg ee aig oy Univ. of Chie 
ON cago, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
N lowa, Leland S and others. 
We guarantee to coach free any graduate 
failing to pass bar examination. 


We Make Your Home 
a University 


Abraham Lincoln, Edward H. Harriman, 
Thomas F. Ryan, and thousands of our 
Most noted men and lawyers have studied 
law without attending a resident college. 
President Taft says: 
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DECIDE NOW O STU ide legal "nine, 
easy monthly payments. 


Our Great Offer 


Write at once and learn how to save over half the cost by enrolling 
now. Greatly reduced scholarships offered new students. We re- 
serve the right to withdraw this remarkable offer at any time, so 
write today for full Learn basinoes 

w Course. Know your legal rights—keep out ot law suits. Send 
for free » Extention now — before this low price offer is withdrawn. 


Extension University, Box 1507, Chicago, i, 


































If You Like 
to Hunt, 
Fish or Camp 


You will enjoy the 
National Sportsman 


Every month the National 
Sportsman contains 160 pages 
or more, crammed from cover 
to cover with photos from life, 
stories of hunting, fishing, 
camping and tramping, which 
will thrill and interest you. 
This monthly visitor will lure 
you pleasantly away from the 
monotonous gee of your 
every-day work to the healthful 
atmosphere of the woods and 
fields. Single copies 15 cents; 
yearly subscription, with watch 
fob, $1.00. 

Special Trial Offer 
Send us 25 cents, stamps 
or coin, and we will send 
you a copy of the Na- 
tional Sportsman, also 
one of our heavy bur- 
nished Ormolu ae 
Watch Fobs (r 

rice 50 cents) as a 

own, with russet 
leather Strap and gold- 
plated buckle. Can you 
beat this? 


Watch Fob, regular price 50 
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“The man who‘cares” 


juld investigate the Florsheim 
s for Fall, “‘Natural Shape” 
and Florsheim service. 


Ask your dealer or send amount to cover 
st and express charges and we will 
ave our nearest dealer fill your order, 


t Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet ‘* The Florsheim 
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at are different. 
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_STEEL PENS 


ike “fa velvet glove on a hand of 
i Made of tough, enduring steel, 
t ered to great elasticity, and so 
fully ground that they write with 
y smoothness, 
erian Pens are made in every style 
for every handwriting, for engrossing and 
lrawing, stubs, circular pointed and fine 
pointed styles. But only one quality— 
the best. Sample card of 12 different 
pens sent for 10 cents, including 2.good 


lers, polished handles, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
9 Broadway, New York 
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The Original School, and the Greatest, 


et years of vital legal training—trainin, 
that has made masters, and won highes 
endorsement, Graduates are practicing 
in every state. Complete College Courses 
covering’ every legal matter, repared 
and taught by experts, Especially foram- 
bitious young men with limited time and 
money. Write forcatalogand“evidence.” 
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“My mother?” Rhona repeated, her heart 


“No—some one else. Come along.” 

Rhona followed, half-choking. The big door 
was unlecked before her and swung open—she 
peered out. It was Miss Vane of the Woman’s 
League. 

Seeing this face of a friend, suddenly re- 
called her to her old world, to the struggle, the 
heroism, the strike, and filled with a sense of 
her imprisonment and its injustice, she rushed 
blindly out into open arms, and was clutched 
close . . . close. . . 

And then she sobbed . . . wept for minutes 
... purifying tears. ... And suddenly she 
had an inspiration, a flash of the meaning of 
her martyrdom . . . how it could be used as a 
fire and a torch to kindle and lead the others. 

She lifted up her face. 

“You tell the girls,” 
fectly wonderful to be here. 
Just you tell them it’s all right. 
would be glad to do it!” 

And then the matron, who was listening, 
stepped forward. 

“Time’s up!” 

There was one kiss, one hug, and the’ brave 
girl was led away. The door slammed her in. 
7 

Two weeks later there was a vast mass-meet- 
ing in Carnegie Hall to celebrate the return of 
Rhona and some others who had also been 
sent to the workhouse. After the music, the 
speeches, Rhona stepped forward, slim, pale, 
and very little before the gigantic auditorium. 
She spoke simply. 

“T was picketing on Great Jones Street. A 
man came up and struck me. I had him ar- 
rested. But in court he said I struck him, 
and the judge sent me to Blackwell’s Island. 
T had to scrub floors. But it was only for five 
days. I think we all ought to be glad to go to 
the workhouse because that will help women 
to be free, and help the strikers. I’m glad I 
went. It wasn’t anything much!” 

They cheered her, for they saw before them 
a young heroine, victorious, beloved, ideal. 
But her mother had something else to say 
later. 

“Rhona? Well, you had ought to seen her 
when we first landed! Ah! she was a beauty, 
my Rhona—such cheeks, such hair, such eyes 
—laughing all the time. But now=—ach!” 
She sighed dreadfully. “So it goes. Only, I 
wished she wasn’t always so afraid—afraid 
to go out... afraid ... so nervous... 60 

. different.” 


she cried, “it’s per- 
It’s all right. 
Any of them 
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The Reciprocity Illusion 





The South is for the most part not affected 
by “ Reciprocity.” Its industries are not in- 
terfered with. Cotton and rice are not pro- 
duced in Canada or dealt with in the “ Reci- 
procity ” measure. Neither is sugar a factor 
in “ Reciprocity.” The live-stock business of 
the South is insignificant compared with that 
of the West and Middle West. The South 
will be the gainer if free raw materials event- 

ually result in cheaper foods. It stands to 
lose nothing by “ Reciprocity,” and may gain. 
The Taft sentiment of the Southern delegates 
to the national Republican convention is in 
nowise threatened by the passage of the 
“ Reciprocity ” bill. 

No political measure has ever been more 
carefully calculated than “ Reciprocity.” 
Backed as it was from the very start by the 
active support of the manufacturers and of 
the whole capitalistic press, “ Reciprocity ” ap- 
pears to have greatly strengthened the Presi- 
dent’s chances of securing a solid body of 
delegates from the Republican machine of 
the East. The same influences have increased 
the Taft sentiment in the packing and mill- 
ing districts of the Middle West and in the 
patronage-built Taft machine of the South. 

But important as these results may have 
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chine, “ Reciprocity ” has also accomplished 
another and still more’ important service. 
Owing to the fact that “ Reciprocity” has 
been seen largely through the eyes of capital- 
istic newspapers committed to Mr. Taft’s re- 
nomination, the really indefensible injustices 
of the bill have been greatly: minimized in 
the eyes of the public. . In-all sections of the 
country where the people were not vitally af- 
fected by the’ unjust-8chedules, “ Reciprocity ” 
has been able to pass as a sincere attempt on 
the part of the administration to break down 
tariff walls and to reduce the cost of living. 

Only in the West and in the farming dis- 
tricts of the Middle West, where the fear of 
Canadian competition stimulated the people 
to scrutinize the bill, was it understood and 
intelligently commented upon. In these sec- 
tions it aroused a storm of indignant pro- 
test—and the hostility of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in both houses of Congress. 

It is not that the people of the West and 
Middle West were unwilling to undergo their 
share of whatever sacrifices are necessary in 
order to establish real reciprocity with Can- 
ada. But they were unwilling to be the only 
victims selected by the administration for 
such sacrifice, especially as they were not at 
all convinced of the sincerity of the measure 
and suspected that the framers of the bill 
were influenced by political more than- by 
economic considerations. 

The West’s opposition to “ Reciprocity ” 
and its attempt to amend the bill and sup- 
plement it with a farmers’ free list thus gave 
the administration press an opportunity of 
placing the Insurgents before the country in 
the light of men who were opposing a meas- 
ure for the general welfare simply out of 
selfishness and an inability to take a broad 
view of a great act of statesmanship on the 
part of the President. This turning of pub- 
lic sentiment against his most powerful po- 
litical enemies was perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of “ Reciprocity ” from the point of 
view of 1912. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
“Reciprocity ” bill, from a political point of 
view, is the paper schedule. The daily press 
is, in most sections of the country; in entire 
sympathy with the plans of the Republican 
administration. Controlled by capital, it casts 
its powerful influence in favor of nominating 
a candidate who is thoroughly sympathetic 
with big business. The magazines, on the 
other hand, are on the whole progressive, and 
are bitterly hostile to conducting the Fed- 
eral Government in the interests of big busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Taft’s bill provides that news print pa- 
per valued at not more than four cents per 
pound shall be admitted free of duty. It is 
to be noted that the duty on the higher grades 
of paper is not reduced. It is also to be re- 
marked that the daily papers are printed on 
the low grades of paper which, under “ Reci- 
procity,” come in free, and that the magazines 
are printed on the higher grades of paper 
against which the high tariff of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill is retained. 

Those who are aware of the enormous quan- 
tity of low-grade print paper used by the daily 
newspapers will realize the immense saving 
which may be assured to them by the paper 
schedule of the “ Reciprocity ” act—a saving 
which, in the case of a large metropolitan 
journal, will amount literally to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year. 

This careful favoring of the pro-Taft fra- 
mers of public opinion is certainly a shrewd 
political move. It is also an instance of the 
keen anticipation of coming political strug- 
gles with which the treaty with Canada was 
drawn. 


Ano Yet “ Reciprocity” May 
Brinc UNINTENDED BENEFITS 


Nevertheless the “ Reciprocity ” bill should 
have passed. In‘the first place it may prove 
desirable to have raw materials come,in free. 
We can not tell at what time we may stand in 
heed of buying wheat and other raw products 
from Canada, and a treaty with Canada might 
later on prove impossible. But the real value 
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in “Reciprocity” is one that was evidently 
not contemplated by its framers. It is.that 
its sheer injustice to the farmer and the con- 
sumer is so great and its discrimination in 
favor of the manufacturer so gross that its 
enactment must surely and soon be followed 
by reprisals on the part of the injured classes 
against the favored classes, resulting in real 
tariff reform in the interests of the whole 
country. From this point of view “ Reciproc- 
ity” is strangely enough likely to prove a 
break in the solid tariff wall which has existed 
so long in favor of the manufacturing inter- 
ests—the very same interests that the “ Réci- 
procity ” schedules were so carefully caleu- 
lated to protect. 
When the record of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress takes its place in history, the intelligent 
public of the United States will have under- 
stood the “ Reciprocity ” bill much more fully 
than it understands it now. The one-sided 
and wholly unjust nature of the measure will 
have become a. matter of public knowledge, 
and the efforts of ‘the Insurgents to embody 
common justice and common sense into the 
bill will be fully comprehended by the coun- 
try. 
In the meantime, the so-called “ Reciproc- 
ity” bill should be read by all who are in- 
terested in current politics. The “ gospel ” 
should be viewed at close range. Whatever 
may be said of it as a tariff measure, it was 
a masterpiece of machine politics. 
Nevertheless, by playing politics in “ Reci- 
procity,” the administration has not per- 
manently improved Mr. Taft’s position as a 
candidate. 
The regular leaders of the Republican 
Party are now on trial charged with undue 
sympathy with special privilege. The country 
feels that they have shown a curious inability 
to realize that the Government should be con- 
ducted in the interests of the average man— 
whois a poor man with an annual income of 
less than ‘seven hundred dollar$*a year on 
which to house, feed, clothe his family. The 
country feels that the Republican adminis- 
tration in most, if not all, questions where 
there was a conflict between the special in- 
terests and the people, has sided with the 
former as long as public opinion allowed it to 
do so. More and more the conviction has 
taken hold of the people that the administra- 
tion has been under influences which have 
prevented it from considering the poor. 
When “ Reciprocity ” was introduced to the 
people it was with a flourish of trumpets. 
It was announced by the. President,., the 
Cabinet, and the Capitalistic press to be a 
remedy for the alleged injustices of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, and a great act of con- 
structive statesmanship. 
The political leaders pointed with, pride to 
“ Reciprocity ” as a proof of their popular and 
progressive ideas on tariff. The bill itself, 
like all tariff bills, was not read by the peo- 
ple, and what was learned about it from the 
daily press was on the whole in line with the’ 
claims made by politicians. The very name 
“ Reciprocity with Canada” was enough to 
disarm criticism. 
The country “fell” for the “ Reciprocity ” 
crusade. Nevertheless it is now highly prob- 
able that not even the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 
the President’s Alaskan policies, or his recep- 
tion of the wool, cotton and farmers’ free 
list bills, will prove so formidable a stum- 
bling block to the plans for his renomination 
and reelection, as this “gospel” of “ Reci- 
procity.” For, added to its injustice to the 
farmer and its betrayal of the interests of 
the consumer is a peculiar and sinister ele- 
ment of danger, the danger that the country 
will at last read the “ Reciprocity ” bill and 
see that not even the Payne-Aldrich act was 
so conspicuous an example of a tariff measure 
framed in the interest of special privilege, 
and realize that it has been egregiously 
fooled. 
Shortly before Mr. Taft’s election, he said 
that he was in favor of the immediate down- 
ward revision of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff. 
The country is now beginning to inquire why 
“ Reciprocity” was the only tariff-reducing 
measure that was not promptly vetoed. 
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THE ADMIRABLE ADMIRALS 





say ‘“ they,” because the idea seemed to strike 
both of ’em about the same time, an’ they 
both happened to light on the same owner. 
Bein’ the evenin’ before they was goin’ to sail, 
they both broke the news to her over the 
*phone, an’ so it was a dead heat. An’ when 
each of ’em found out about the other, Bos- 
ton’s water-front wasn’t big enough for ’em to 
waste their time tearin’ down, 

Now, seein’: they’d reached the limit, it 
looked like the time had come for Effie to 
show her colors. I don’t know how the idea 
got around the fleet, but somehow it was gen- 
erally considered that this trip would tell the 
tale. Even the admirals themselves seemed 
to take it for granted, and an eight-inch haw- 
ser couldn’t ’ve held them two vessels together 
any safer than the fear that the other fellow’d 
get away for port unbeknownst. The new ves- 
sel wouldn’t be ready for a few days, so 
Georgie sailed this last trip with the Bella. 
His cousin stood on the tow-boat company’s 
look-out, wavin’ her hanky to ’em as long 
as they was in sight, an’ we stood around 
watchin’ her an’ layin’ a few extra bets on 
the result. She was a takin’ little thing— 
there was no gettin’ round that. 

If fishin’ luck is any sign of shore luck, 
them admirals ought to’ve had a dozen girls 
waitin’ in port for ’em, instead of one, be- 
cause there never was such a run of fish as 
them vessels come into that trip. There 
wasn’t any chance of one’s farin’ better’n the 
other—they stuck together closer’n glue all 
three days an’ nights, each skipper watchin’ 
the other through his glasses, agin any sign 
of uppin’ anchor. Georgie worked like a dog, 
with all of his not havin’ to, an’ Cap’n Silvado 
stood around and said what a splendid fellow 
he was. Everybody felt like they was gettin’ 
ready for the biggest race ever pulled off in 
these waters, an’ was strung up accordin’. 

Now you know the course from the Georges 
lays about Nor-nor’west to the tip of Cape 
Cod, an’ from there it hauls down to the 
west’ard for Boston. Of course anything you 
ean shave off on that angle is so much to the 
good, but Peaked Hill Bar ain’t a thing to get 
too free with, even at high water. Well, the 
way them old skippers, as had sailed these 
waters for so many good years, stood in to 
shave that point showed the state their minds 
was in. Whatever come to them served ’em 
right. 

As I say, it was night time an’ everybody 
was below except the two men at the two 
wheels an’ the two admirals perambulatin’ 
around amidships, too wrought up to keep 
quiet, not to speak of sleepin’. Of course the 
vessels was fairly close together, both bein’ 
cuttin’ so close in, but the Bella’d gained two 
or three lengths on the Handy Ann by this 
time, an’ that’s how Cap’n Silvado comes to 
be livin’ to-day. 

How he ever managed to do it, nobody 
knows. He won’t tell. I guess probably he 
must’ve wandered up too close to the fores’ 
while she was slackin’ to a puff, bein’ blind, 
deaf an’ dumb with hi pink dreams, so to 
speak, an’ the boom must’ve fetched over, 
caught him in the back, an’ lifted him into 
the ocean. 

Be that as it may, the first thing Cap’n 
Todd knew, he heard somebody makin’ a fuss 
in the water somewhere on his sta’b’rd_ bow, 
an’ it wasn’t long before he’d come about an’ 
grappled the seat of somebody’s pants with a 
boat hook. If he wasn’t the surprisedest man 
ever happened when he found who his visitor 
was, Ill scuttle this here ship. He wasn’t 
what you’d call exactly broke up over it either. 
When he saw the Bella Silva disappearin’ into 
the night, all unknowin’ of its loss, an’ when 
he heard the language that same loss was now 
usin’, he simply set down an’ give way to his 
feelin’s in one long string of horse laughter. 
It ain’t known but what he might’ve done 
himself some harm if Providence hadn’t seen 
fit to save him by suddenly introducin’ the 
Handy Ann to Peaked Hill Bar an’ makin’ 
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1s a staple, year-round 
Oswego Serge fabric for men’s wear, a 
Serge-at-its-best, which—owing to its dependability—has 
been produced year after year in increasing quantity by the 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Oswego Serge grows in popular favor, possessing those 
characteristics which appeal to well-dressed men, and stamp 
serge as the fabric of universal wear. 


You seek style, fit and finish. Let us speak for Oswego Serge — 
a masterpiece of the loom, possessing wear, feel, hang and finish. Made 
of finest wool and—quality considered—priced low. 


In order to be sure of the cloth when ordering a’ custom suit from 
your’ tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit from your clothier, insist on 
Oswego Serge. 


If unable to obtain Oswego Serge, send us the name 
of your tailor or clothier, accompanied by money-order or 
check for quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Samples furnished on request. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 


AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING 
18th to 19th Street on 4th Avenue, New York 
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Save $5.00 to $40.00 on Your Stove Purchases 


PLENDID Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges sold 











= we direct from the factory will net you a $5.00 to 

Day $40.00 saving—sometimes more, as shown in this 
Order Is letter. No-dealer, jobber, middleman or salesman 
Received 


makes a cent on Kalamazoo stoves, and you pocket 
their profits and get the best—-America’s 


Standstd Stave. . 
ae = Cash or Credit 


Pay on terms that meet your convenience on 30 Days’ Free Trial, 360 
Days’ Approval Test, Freight Prepaid and Shipment made same day order 
is received. 170,000 satisfied customers prove our proposition. 


Big Stove Book—FREE 


A price for every purse among our 400 styles and sizes, illustrated and described, against the 
dozen styles your dealer has. Brimful of inside stove facts that the dealer himself doesn’t 
know. Get the Aow and why of the Kalamazoo proposition. Send NOW—ask for 
catalog No. 151. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers 
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rightness—cheer—comfort— 
| B follow the path of the paint 
brush. ~ Ravages of time and wear dis- 
appear before its magic influence. 
And they stay away when 


ACME 
QUALITY 
Paints and Finishes 


are used. Each made to give the highest value in wear and 
appearance. One for every purpose—each best of its class. 
Acme Quality Varnishes are best for interior finishing. 
Tough, elastic, water-proof. An Acme Quality Varnish 
for every need. 

Acme Quality No-Lustre Finish is the perfect mate- 
rial for surfaces such as woodwork which 
must stand repeated washing, Gives a dull, 
flat, lustreless finish, Can be applied 
over plaster, burlap or canvas. 


Your dealer should have Acme Quality Paints, 

Enamels, Stains and Finishes. If he can’t 

supply you, writeus. Send to-day for copy of 
The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 

[ells what should be used for any given 


purpose, and just how it should be applied. 
[liustrated in full color. Sent Free. 
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“"aRnls Detroit, Mich. 
; - 1 $25 to $100 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. Book mailed free. Page- pavis 
Co., 1021 Page Bldg., Chicago, IIl.,or 150 Nassau St., New York 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high-salaried and easily learned trade, tanght thoroughly by mail. * We 
will teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid 
apprenticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for 
our catalog. The Engraving School, 21 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn 
thoroughly under our perfect method: many sell their 
stories before completing the course. We help those who want to 
sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
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with high morals, honorand manliness. 
500,000 boys are now enthusiastic read- 
ers every month. 


The American Boy 


contains stories of the things boys like to read about 
~adventure, travel, history, photography, stamps, 
electricity, carpentry, sports, current events, etc., 
all beautifully illustrated, 

And a department devoted to the Boy Scouts of 
America, to whicn Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief 

Scout, contributes anillustrated page each mo 

itis the best magazine for boysin all the world, 


Give it to your boy! 
$1 for a whole year. 
10c for onecopy at news-stands. 
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to try for seven days in your own home. Ineandes. 
eent. 100 Candle Power. Burns common coal oil. 
Gives better light than gas, electricity or six ordi- 
nary lamps at one-sixth to one-tenth the cost. Fits 





your old lamp. Unequaled for fine sewing or reading. 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
100,000 satisfied users. Also take advantage of our 
Special Introductory Offer to secure a Beacon Burner 
FREE. We want-one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Write to- 
day. Agents Wanted. 
HOME SUPPLY CQ. 220 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


> ADD OR SUBTRACT—QUICK ! 

The Bassett $1.00 Adder insures rapid 
and accurate ealcutations in addition 
and subtraction. Guaranteed-against 



















defects for one year. Simple to oper- 
ate. Capacity, $999,999.99. Durably 
made. Quickly resets to zero. Sent. 
prepaid for $1.00.. Money returned if 
not as represented. Brand new offer to agents. 

3. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 90, 5921 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











SUCCESS 


’em fast friends for life, far’s appearances 
went. 

Fer two people that’d once been friends, 
Cap’n Todd an’ Cap’n Silvado gave a revoltin’ 
exhibition the rest of that night. Cap’n Todd 
wondered how a man that would fall off his 
own vessel without so much as mentionin’ it 
to one of the crew ever was allowed on the 
sea at all, an’ Cap’n Silvado made a speech, 
all at the same time, havin’ to do with the 
kind of sailor men that are always huntin’ up 
a bit of land so’s they can run into it, an’ he 
kept askin’ Cap’n Todd why he didn’t go right 
on over the cape into. Provincetown an’ save 
the trouble of bein’ hauled off in the mornin’, 
The crew simply stood around and cussed 
plain, every-day cusses. Altogether, it was a 
happy an’ companionable time. 

Of course they got dragged off an’ set on 
their way next day, but they-wasn’t the same 
people. It ain’t an entirely pleasant prospect 
for two respectable skippers to be makin’ 
port, one of ’em with a ship he’d run aground 
on a charted shoal under a lighthouse an’ in 
fair weather, an’ the other without a ship he’d 
fell off of like a cabin boy. More’n that, the 
taste had gone out of the race, seein’s they 
was bound to get there together now unless 
one of ’em jumped overboard an’ swum. No- 
how they could fix it, could one of ’em get 
ahead of the other to stay. It looked like 
heaven meant ’em to stand even with no fa- 
vors given, an’ get what was comin’ to ’em on 
their merits only. This bein’ the case, they 
spent all that day discussin’ each other’s mer- 
its from opposite ends of the Handy Ann, 
until the discussion grew too painful, after 
which they just set around an’ glared. 

The first thing they laid eyes on when they 
made out Fish Wharf was a brand-new vessel 
layin’ in the end berth an’ ready for sea. 

“T see Georgie’s ready for his first trip in 
that vessel I got him,” Cap’n Todd hollered 
to Cap’n Silvado, at the same time smoothin’ 
his whiskers an’ makin’ himself presentable. 

Cap’n Silvado didn’t say a word, meanin’ to 
give the impression that Cap’n Todd wasn’t 
worth it. He was busy with his mustache. 

Somehow, when they come alongside the 
wharf they both felt kind of flustered an’ shy, 
an’ they both sneaked down in the cabin an’ 
set in two bunks facin’ one another, glarin’ 
worse’n ever. They hadn’t more’n felt the 
first bump of the pier when they heard a step 


on the companion ladder, an’ next minute, . 


there stood the person that’d gotten ’em into 
all this mess, smilin’ very sweet an’ pretty at 
—of all the world—homely old Cap’n Todd. 
She reached out a hand to Cap’n Silvado. 

“Won’t you congratulate me, Mr. Silvado,” 
says she. “If my husband is to be a skipper, 
then all skippers’ll be my friends, and good- 
ness knows you’ve been that to me.” 

Cap’n Silvado couldn’t move so much as an 
eyelash, he was so taken up an’ slammed down 
again. He hadn’t more’n got one good strong 
remark ready to fire at Cap’n Todd when the 
girl went on, turnin’ to that person. 

“And you, too, Mr. Todd. You’ve both 
been regular old angels.” 

“ Old angels!” the two of ’em exploded to- 
gether. “ Why, Miss Eftie!—” 

“Mrs. Georgie,” she corrected ’em, cheer- 
fully. “ We were married this morning before 
you got in.” 

Then when she observed ’em both keel over 
an’ get cold an’ stiff, somethin’ seemed to 
dawn on her. 

“ Why—why—I thought you knew it all 
along,” says she. “Georgie and I’ve been 
going to get married ever since we were chil- 
dren. Our mothers, who were second cousins, 
planned it out years and years ago, and we’ve 
only been waiting till Georgie had a good po- 
sition. And you two old dears fixed it all up. 
Oh, I love you both!” 

Well, the admirals are still sailin’ these 
waters, but ‘they ain’t the same men. For @ 
long spell they kept out of sight’s much as 
they could, an’ they shunned each other like 
the smallpox. But I do hear it said that 
somebody seen ’em comin’ out of Mahoney’s 
together the other night an’ spendin’ more’n 
an. hour-argufyin’ over which one was: to~see 
the other home to his vessel. 
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clothes you were soon to wear. It was here in 
this room, too, you were born, Donna. I never 
told you, did I?” 

He halted, choked with the memory of past 
emotions. How real they still were as he dared 
re-live them! He had been alone with Barker 
in the little room waiting impatiently. He 
had felt so helpless, so guilty that he should 
be sitting there doing nothing while she was 
suffering. Could he ever forget his rebellion 
at the scheme of things which made the frail 
rose-leaf of a woman suffer, while he, in his 
young strength, could do nothing, nothing. 
Why was it so? How he had pounded his 
head with that steel question, as he sat with 
Barker, who confided he felt the same way 
himself a few years before. And then Barker 
had tried to make him drink brandy “to 
soothe him and make him normal.” As if 
brandy were what he wanted when his pale 
little wife lay quivering with pain. During 
those hours how he hated the child that was 
_coming. He was responsible! How dared he 
have wanted it; he who paid so little while the 
woman was giving everything. It had seemed 
ages in his struggle, too, before “ the late Mrs. 
B.” had come to tell him it was a girl, and that 
his wife had been wonderful and brave. Then 
he had been glad he was a father—glad and 
over-proud, Barker had said. 

“They wouldn’t let me speak to your mother 
that day; but at night I tiptoed into the room 
and closed that door. We were alone—she, I 
and you, Donna. On the tiny crib her hand 
rested as though to warn all trespassers away. 
I could not move for a long while. I was in 
some shrine where no man should have en- 
tered. Her breathing was calm and steady, 
like music in the silence. She moved and 
brushed a curl from her forehead, and the 
moonbeams fell upon her hair, which haloed 
everything. I went near her like a thief to steal 
alook at you. She did not hear me; she heard 
the breathing of her child only in her dreams. 
I pulled the coverlet down and looked at you. 
You weren’t so pretty then; yet I don’t think 
you ever seemed more wonderful to me. Your 
mother never moved even when I knelt beside 
her and kissed her hot hand and tried to think 
the things I felt.” 

He felt again that hand clasping his across 
the years; he heard again the soft breathing; 
but it was only Donna this time who was call- 
ing him back to finish the story—for he must 
have become silent again in recollection. 

“T don’t know how long I was there; only 
from your mother’s face the moon rose and 
threw its rays like finger points to the picture 
above her head. It was the same Madonna 
and Her Child.” 

He could see they, too, were looking at it as 
it floated so steadily in the light. 

“There are some things we lock in our 
heart and throw away the key or save the key 
to use it once. You two must know that I felt 
somehow that night as though I knew all the 
secrets of the world. For I understood then 
for the first time what love was; what mar- 
riage really meant to those who really loved. 
That was the most sacred moment in my life. 
And as I sat there, Gilbert, I resolved to be 
worthy, more worthy even than I had prom- 
ised to be at the altar. You see I realized that 
though I had not suffered for the child as the 
mother had, there were other things I could 
de. And to that little bit of breathing flesh 
I promised all the best that could be so that 
she would be a worthy wife and mother for 
the man she loved as her mother was for me. 
Gilbert take good care of her. I know you 
will because I know you. She’s the dearest 
thing I’m leaving behind.” 

He instantly corrected the slip of his tongue, 
questioning whether they would suspect that 
he would soon pass. But they were too ab- 
sorbed in themselves. They said nothing, and 
he let them live with their own thoughts while 
the fire glowed quietly. 

“Your mother never left her bed. 
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Story of the Fifty-one Committees and 
the “‘Homo’'-toned Haddorff Piano 
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ALL BUY SAME PIANO 


Piano Dealer's Great Success 
with Committees 


_ Mr. Wigell, speaking at his 
piano dinner last evening, empha- 


\ sized the value of letting the world 


see your victories, He said: 


“In selling the piano which I 
handle — the Haddorff — | always 
welcome competition with other 
makes, because my success in con- 
tests. always makes known the 
merits of the Haddorff.. I have 
sold pianos to fifty-one committees, 

| under the keenest of conspetition, 
and no committee that has myest+ 
igated a Haddorff has bought 
thing-but a Haddorff." 
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The Piano with the ‘‘Homo’’- Vibrating Sounding Board 


Constructed according to a special 
Process, so that the same rich 
beauty and volume of sound that the best 
note receives is also given to every other 
note. This unique full-volumed tone 
throughout is the ““Homo’’-tone, (from 
Greek, “even or like tone”) and means 
to music what sterling means to silver. 


6 e- HapporrF Sounding Board is 


INCE committees, after the severest 
S tests, have chosen the ““Homo”’-tone 
HapporrF in preference to others 
because of this great evenness of tone 
which adds to the beauty of all chords, 
therefore it will pay you to hear this 
piano before purchasing. If your dealer 
does not have it, we will tell you what 
dealer does, 


Write for name of dealer and for ‘‘Homo"’-tone folder. 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


Makers of Grands, Uprights and Player-Pianos — Rockford, Illinois 
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A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1922 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Use “Brightener”’ to clean, polish and preserve all wax, varnish 
Ask for free sample to try. 


Even Old Furniture and Old Floors 
Can Look New! 


It is rather easy to keep them all looking fine when they are finished with Old English 
Floor Wax, because wax finish doesn’t scratch, nor mar, nor get sticky and dingy—there- 
Old English has more of the hard (expensive) 
That hard wax also makes it outwear other finishes and gives that soft, 
ch, subdued lustre which has made Old English wax finish famous. 


OL English 


is economical—it spreads much farther than the ordinary soft wax—a 50-cent can will do a large room. 


Send for Free Sample and Our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” Tells all about 
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S. BOYLE & CO.,1922W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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is a household oil, lubri- 
cating, cleaning, polishing and _pre- 


venting rust— 


‘8-in-One ” 


T 


for oiling sewing machines, clocks, 
s, guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning 
polishing any furniture, fine pianos, old 
es, etc. Try for preventing rust on any 
tal surface. Trial bottle sent free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
V. H. Broadway NEW YORK 


AGENTS 1004 PROFIT 
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Just Out 


Patented. New Useful Combination 
gent used, Saleseasy. Every home needs tools. Here 
sin one. Essex Co., N. Y., agent sold too first few days. Me- 


w workmen. Big sna ap to hustlers. Just ee 
e al confidential terms.” Ten-ineh samy 
"THOMAS MFG. CO., 5870 Wayne Street, Dayton, Ohio 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or gabe per week, as 
illustrator or cartoonist. ot practical sys- 
i tem of personal individual lessons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ saa 
cessful work for newspapers and mi 
WAY « qualifies me to teach you. Send meyoursketen 
‘\ « of President Taft with 6c. instampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also 

















KNOX 


PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our‘recipe book, ‘““Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,’ illustrated in colors, showing just how 
the dishes look, a iving over 100 recipes for 
esserts, Salads, Pud- - 

dings, Ices, Ice Cream, 
poms NG etc., will be sent | 

you, . for your gro- | 
cer's rng he doesn’t 
keep Knox Gelatine, send 
2c stamp for pint sample, 
or | 5c for 2-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
393 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 





























Send Your 


) Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, Fancy, 
Oriental—fit for any parlor. Guaranteed tuo 
wear ten years. 
Rugs, 75c and Up 
Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. Originators 
of OL SON FLUFF RUG. (Grand Prizes at 
three World’s Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 
Old carpets are worth money; don’t 
throw yours away. 


FREE Write to-day for book of designs in 
eee § colors, prices and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 26, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 
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1 Schofield Bidg., 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac 
tical instructions that will add $6 to $60 r 
week to your income without interfering with regular 
oceupation. For full particulars and free book, 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
5850 N, Western Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
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Standard Vacuum Gas Machine makes gas 
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her of my midnight visit and my resolve be- 
fore she died, and she only pressed my hand 
faintly and never said a word. But I knew 


she understood, and was proud of her mother. © 


hood, and that her little girl would grow up 
under my care. I couldn’t help calling you 
Donna—Ma—Donna—for somehow that night 
has always been a yesterday, and that picture 
has always held your mother’s last smile.” 

He cleared his throat. It did get clogged 
and thick at times; but he would soon be fin- 
ished. 

“ Children, never be ashamed of the biggest 
and best things you feel. I wonder if you two 
understand the real big thing a foolish old 
sentimental father is trying to tell you this 
wedding eve.” 

He rose slowly from the depths of his chair, 
The moon had hidden behind the clouds dark- 
ening the room. He reached for a candle, and 
held high its golden light before the picture, 
It seemed to float from its frame. His daugh- 
ter and Gilbert were silently by his side look- 
ing at it, too. As he stood there he wondered 
whether they saw what he could see—the whole 
of Motherhood, the epic poem of Progress and 
Life, the story of Pain for Creation, the Ree- 
ord of sad lines melting into baby smiles! All 
had been caught in the face which smiled 
down upon them. Flesh faded away and only 
spirits stole out. Motherhood! That was the 
meaning of marriage. Love that spoke of the 
babble of little children, not with the red words 
of soulless passion. 

And somehow he knew they saw it, too, for 
Donna silently made him lower the candle, and 
as its light flooded her face he saw a new 
calm there—the calm of her unsheathed 
strength—the strength which would send her 
gloriously beyond the virginal fears of her girl- 
hood into the arms of her husband who might 
be the father of her child. Her eyes had looked 
into the mystery and it became part of them. 
She had seen the great réle she could play in 
the sweep of life and she was ready. 

And Gilbert, too, had changed. There was 
an added sense of responsibility, a gentleness 
and an awe hovering amid the thoughts the pic- 
ture had brought. He let the moments pass for 
he knew his children were on the heights, and 
people do not find them very often together. 

“Say good night to her, Gilbert, and good- 
by till I bring her to you in the church to- 
morrow.” 

She raised her lips to Gilbert but, for some 
reason or other, he gently lowered her head, 
and with infinite tenderness kissed her hair. 
When she lifted her face again there was an 
intensified understanding glowing in her eyes. 

When they were alone and the outer door 
had closed, Donna came to her father. He 
took her in his arms. He sensed the calm of 
the awakening woman; the little girl had 
gone forever. He could say nothing either. 
Words would have cut the silence. But she 
looked at the Madonna, too, as she slowly 
trailed to the door of her little room. She 
must have whispered a good-by to him that 
last time they would be together, but he did 
not hear it. 

He took the candle and held it high above 
him again before the picture. Yes; yes, she 
stood for all Motherhood; she was the Idea. 
He had let his children see what lay behind 
the paint and canvas. He had given them 
something to start them safely. They might 
not achieve happiness as he had; they might 
falter fatally as others who had likewise be- 
gun with heads and hearts high. But at least 
they would have had a glimpse at the hidden 
heights revealed to so few. 

Yet, as he lingered there, the picture seemed 
to change; and only the woman came forth, his 
wife, the mother of his child. She was no 
longer part of the universal: she was just his 
woman smiling to him from afar. He was 
but human after all, a thing of blood and 
bones. To sustain his strength he had fooled 
himself through the years, but he acknowl- 
edged, at last, he was tired of the struggle to 
feed his flesh with his spirit. 

Yes; he had shown them the sweep of spirit; 
but, now, that he was quite alone, he just 
weakly wanted the soft hands of the Past, 
and the gentle breathing woman. 


See page 3 
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The Protection of Nursing Mothers in 
Industry 





—— — 


law which provides that all workshops em- 
ploying more than fifty women. shall have a 
suitable room set aside where a woman may 
retire to nurse her baby, and permission shall 
be granted her to do this. Roumania, Argen- 
tina and Spain have similar humane laws. 
Dotted over France, in Germany, and in 
England, at rare intervals it is true, are in- 
dustrial communities the infant death rates 
of which have been cut. In England private 
philanthropy has been the agency which has 
accomplished much. In France and in Ger- 
many the death rate has been cut rather 
through the application of more general prin- 
ciples, as in the town of Vienne in the de- 
partment of Isére. The industry in this town 
is the manufacture of textiles, paper and me- 
tallic articles, and there is a population of 
over twenty thousand. This town, in com- 
mon with other industrial towns, had a high 
infant mortality rate. Out of every 100 chil- 
dren born, 21 died. In 1894 M. Francisque 
Bonnier founded the Mutualité Maternelle. 
Its aim is to care for working mothers, and 
especially to give them gratuitous medical 
assistance before the birth of their children, 
and to permit them to rest for a month after- 
ward. This society also encourages breast 
feeding. It is stated that 60 per cent. of the 
women in this industrial town feed their own 
babies. 
ry ‘ 
FRENcH Towns SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM 


In the year 1902 it was found that only 
9.5 babies died out of every 100. 

This means that Vienne had reversed its 
figures; that the death rate of its babies was 
as smali a one as that of rural France, and in 
some cases smaller; and that by the applica- 
tion of an intelligent system of maternal in- 
surunce which permitted rest and freedom 
from worry and proper medical attention, ba- 
bies lived where they had hitherto died. 

Le Creusot in the department of Saone-et- 
Loire, France, is another town which has ac- 
complished the same thing but with different 
means. Le Creusot is an industrial town of 
the purest type, and its population centers 
around the machine shops and steel works of 
Schneider & Co. The employers in this great 
manufactory came to the sensible conclusion 
that it would be better for them to raise their 
own workers and that these workers must be 
strong and healthy. 

Dr. Pinaud, in his study of the course 
taken by the company, notes in an article in 
the Academie de Medicine, 1905: 


Two 


That the average death rate of chil- 
dren under one year of age in France is 
16 per cent.; that the average death rate 
of industrial towns of 30,000 to 3,000,000 
inhabitants is 20.8-per cent., but that Le 
Creusot for a ten-year period. had an 
average death rate of 11.04 per cent. 


The recommendations made by W. M. 
Schneider to the country at large to secure 
- £ 
the results attained at Le Creusot were to: 


(1) Ameliorate the general living con- 
ditions such as sanitary housing and sani- 
tary conditions of towns. 

(2) Raise the wages of the workmen to 
a point that their wives may be at liberty 
to consecrate their time to their natural 
duties. 

(3) Give the assurance of gratuitous 
medical assistance. 


While Dr. Pinaud recognizes the advan- 
tages of sanitary housing, he places a special 
emphasis upon the wage scale. 

When the wage scale of the husband is 
low, the married woman will. work, and when 
she leaves her home her babies die. 

More than 80 per cent. of Le Creusot 
mothers nurse their children, and, like the 
women of Vienne, the Le Creusot women have 
medical care and rest before the birth of their 
children. 
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Popular Educational Food Campaign 













LONGEVITY 


LONG-LIVED ANIMALS 
TAKE VITAL FOODS. 


ai ih ey 


SHORT-LIVED ANIMALS 
TAKE DEATH- 
PRODUCING FOODS, 






No Foods Sold 
No Fasting 
No Exercises 


A thin man, after being out of work nearly a year 
through weakness, was restored in three weeks to 
hard work as a carpenter at full pay. In such cases 
the change from a clogging, death-producing diet to 
energizing foods caused a literal transformation. 

Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing to a 
discharge caused by an excess of mucus-making 
foods (cream, butter, cheese, etc.), was completely 
cured of deafness and catarrh by taking correct 
combinations of suitable foods. 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ 
standing was saved from a surgical operation, and 
the objectionable discharge cured within ten days, 
because the loss of control was due entirely to the con- 
stant irritation from certain irritating foodsand drinks. 

A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, unable 
to exercise, took correct combinations of ordinary 
daily foods and reduced over 150 pounds (in public 
life, under many witnesses), gained strength with 
firmer flesh, and lost rheumatism. 





G.H.Brinkler, Food Expert foods to excess, 
proving that the waste from each 
class of foods produces an entirely 
different disease. For instance, eggs, 


Free: Four Booklets Which Have Taught Many 


People To Cure Themselves 


A university student writes from Lincoln, Nebraska: 

“‘T have confidence in this system. It has relieved an 
unsightly skin and mental inertia through the valuable 
suggestions and hints in your four booklets. There is 
a mine of practical hints in them; enough to convince 
a sceptic were he to. stick to the rules faithfully and 
give it a trial. 

“Your little books eliminated chronic catarrh from 
my system in about three weeks. 
was astonished, 
cream caused the trouble. I thank you for your knowledge 
and hope to learn more of your system in the future.” 


Different Classes of Foods 
Cause Different Diseases 


I have produced in myself at will 


To put it weakly, I 
I know now, that butter, eggs and rich 





from time to 
time such com- 
plaints as rheu- 
matism, catarrh, 
fevers, kidney 
trouble, black- 
heads, sores, 
dandruff, etc., 
by-eating differ- 
ent classes of 








MUSCLE 
PRODUCERS 











cream, butter;cheese, milk and 
salt are mucus-making foods 
which produce catarrh. Starch 
and eggs (paste-making foods) 
in wrong combinations -con- 
oe and produce headache, 

ullness, brain fag, etc., while 
lean meats, green vegetables, 
and fresh, juicy fruits do not. 


Correct Combinations of Foods Cure Diseases 


I have always cured the above-named symptoms in a few days 
or weeks by returning to a correctly combined diet. Theexperi- 
ments have been fascinating and the results underlie success in 


life. 
People Write : 


“My brain power and general efficiency have been about 
doubled this year by selecting brainy foods. I have madea 
fortune in real estate and the credit is honestly yours.” 

“The Government should investigate and teach the Brainy 
Diet System for the good of the nation.” 

“The hints in Booklet No. III, on foods for curing congested 
liver, nourishing the brain, etc., are worth untold dollars, al- 
though the books are free.”’ 














(1) Tests of Brainy Diet (3) Effects of Foods 
(2) Diet versus Drugs (4) Key to Longevity 
Send 10 Cents for Mailing 











Send Addresses of Your Sick Friends 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 22, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Eastern Markets 





HE ‘‘Eastern North Carolina Colonies’’ are right in the heart of the 
Famous North Carolina Trucking Belt—‘‘The Nation’s Garden Spot.”’ 
Why work indoors for others when you can work outdodrs for yourself ? 
Why slave on a hilly or rocky farm where you have a cold short season 
when this salubrious ‘‘Garden Spot’’ invites you. 
etable, fruit and poultry raising. From $1,000 to $1,500 a year profit may 
be made from a 10 acre tract—some make $1,000 per acre growing early 


vegetables. 


The nearby Gulf stream tempers the climate. There are no long winters 
You work outdoors the 


—no hot summers—no floods and no droughts. 


year round and grow three or more crops a season. 
Only 34 cents a day buys a 10 acre 


close to the great Northern markets. 
tract of ideal land in ideal location. 


Write now for full information. 


a 
Carolina Trucking Development Company, i ) 
803 Southern Building, WILMINGTON, N. C. i 


REFERENCES: Hugh McRae & Co., Bankers, Wilmington, N. C., W. J. Craig; Passenger 
Traffic Mgr. A. C. L. Ry., Wilmington, N. C., Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Success Guarantee 





MR. NATIONAL ADVERTISER, 
North America : 


We accept your order for the insertion of the advertising of any honest 
and worthy product, at one dollar and fifty cents* per agate line, to occupy a 
position on a page with reading matter in the October, 1911, issue of SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE, with the understanding that the edition (number of copies actually 
printed) will be not less than 280,000. 


On or about December 1, 1911 (after returns have been received), 
we will furnish you with a correct audit of the net sales of the October, 1911, 
issue by Messrs. Gunn, Richards and Company, Certified Public Accountants, 
of 41 Wall Street, New York City. 


Should this audit not show a NET SALE of more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies, we agree to refund to you an amount in cash (provided 
our bill has been paid as rendered) which will make the advertising rate to the 
advertiser three-fifths of one cent per line per thousand copies actually sold. 
(All free copies, advertisers’ copies, exchanges, returns, samples and subscrip- 
tions paid for by advertising or circulation departments, etc., excluded.) 


No charge will be made under this agreement for circulation, paid or 
unpaid, in excess of the above guaranteed sale. 


Publishers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 
New York, August 23, 1911. F. E. MORRISON, 


“Contracts will be accepted at this rate covering inser- Advertising Manager. 


tions up to and including issue of September, 1912. 














The SUCCESS Guarantee is based on the quantity and quality of the service rendered. 


lst—A guaranteed and proved NET SALE for each issue, all free copies and returns 
deducted. 


A rate adjustment favorable to the advertiser, based upon proved delivery. 
-A\n advance subscription sale exceeding 80% of the total monthly sale. 


h—A position with reading matter on a page carrying not more than 336 agate lines 
of advertising. 


7s) 


> 


ith—A column 25% inches wide, admitting the use of standard magazine copy and electros, 
thus furnishing the advertiser over 15% more usable space per line or inch than is pos- 
sible in the narrower columns of other flat publications. 
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“Sessions Fdy. Co., Bristol, @onn.” within the last two years. 
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t let us send you a book about it, FREE? Or, a Comptometer on free trial; prepaid, U. S. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1737 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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that assures you a good income and position for life. 
335 Rooms—275 Baths For seventeen years we have successfully taught 
Rooms, $2.00 per PHOTOGRAPHY 
9 | dow | Room and Bath, 30 
quired ie Hit /bag | per day up Photo - Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Terese Suites of 2 to 6 Rooms Our graduates earn 820 to #50 a week. We assist 
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£ / ; B come successful. Terms easy —living inexpensive. Write 
we 0689) Q Le, es F for its for catalogue—NOW ! 
3 sae ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
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How to Make Figuring Easy and Rapid 
is accomplished by using the Comptometer. Fifteen 
years ago an adding machine was a luxury. Present bus- 
iness methods make it a necessity. No modern office is 


“We use your machine for proving the posting on the card 
ledger and find it absolute proof to such an extent in our 
trial balance that we have not had an error in our trial balance 


“Hungerford Brass & Copper Co., New York.” 








SUCCES8s 


So in the long run, industry properly ¢op- 
ducted does not make the State pay the 
frightful price of the deaths of little children, 

In America a far greater number of mar- 
ried women have actually been employed jp 
industry than have been employed in most of 
the smaller countries we have named. More 
families have actually suffered, and more 
homes been neglected through the impover- 
ished health of the mother on account of her 
too quick return to work than in the small 
countries where the average numter of mar- 
ried women employed is greater. 

The life of the mother also has been short- 
ened, as well as her period of working eff- 
ciency. The inevitable result of this has been 
an increase in the percentage of broken fami- 
lies. Death and illness of mothers have a 
kindred outconie: they scatter the little chil- 
dren among public institutions. 


AMERICA Lacs Far BEHIND 


But we, in this country, have not inter- 
fered with the personal liberty of our working 
mothers. They may remain working as long 
as they choose before the birth of their chil- 
dren to earn money to feed those they already 
have, and may go to work again as soon after- 
ward as they can stand. 

Recently the State of Massachusetts passed 
a law to go into effect the first of January, 
1912, which provides that no woman shall be 
“knowingly employed in laboring in a mer- 
cantile, manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment within two weeks before or four 
weeks after childbirth.” 

This is the first legislation of the kind that 
we have had in this country. 

It is bad for a country to permit its work- 
men to be maimed in a factory and to have 
no legal redress. It is worse for a country to 
permit its children to work in mills and fac- 
tories at the expense of youth and health. 
But what about a condition of affairs which 
strikes at the very wellspring of life—which 
causes the death rate of its children to rise 
to an abnormal extent and which further 
causes children to be born puny and unfitted 
for the battle of life? 

It is a curious spectacle! On the one hand 
there is the tremendous and thriving industry 
which is daily accumulating fortunes for its 
owners and stockholders, and at the other side 
of the picture are the conditions under which 
the producers of this wealth work—condi- 
tions that cause women to bear sickly chil- 
dren, or if the children be born healthy, such 
that they die from lack of proper care. 

The tragic part of it is, that these condi- 
tions are not necessary. They are partly the 
result of carelessness, and partly of rapacity 
and greed. Europe has read largely what 
such conditions mean to the race, and defi- 
nitely is trying to remedy them. 

Germany, France and England, and the 
other great European countries, have taken 
time to study these questions, because they 
had to keep up their fighting and industrial 
strength. Except sentimentally, it made little 
difference to our nation that the American 
birth rate has decreased. 

In this country let us not be blinded be- 
cause as yet the proportion of our married 
women in industry is a comparatively small 
one; let us be honest and think in numbers 
instead of in percentages. To-day our indus- 
trial towns are in the condition of Vienne 
before it made its experiment in maternal in- 
surance, and in the condition of Germany 
before it incorporated maternal insurance 
with its sick insurance scheme. 

An awful price is being paid every year 
and every day in American industrial towns. 
We have no legislation to protect our women 
except that in Massachusetts; we have no sys- 
tems of maternal insurance; our industrial 
mothers are unprotected and therefore their 
babies as well. Except in the case of occa- 
sional employers who hold a woman’s position 
for her for a certain length of time after the 
birth of her child, and except for a few day 
nurseries connected with certain industries, 
the country as a whole has given no consid- 
eration to the question of the protection of 
the nursing mothers in industry. 
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The Soul Machine 


=— 





come an automaton, we will have one after- 
noon to know each other. ... You should 
know what you have destroyed to make a dia- 
phragm ! You shall take me—up the river. 
We will talk of music, pictures, books; our 
hopes and our ideas of life. I will sing to 
you. We will be just two friends together. 

In the evening we will come back here, 
aad then— We'll forget that now. Will you 
take me?” 

“Yes,” he said, “if you wish it.” He shiv- 
ered, and his voice shook. 

“T wish it. ... No word of love or mar- 
riage. Promise, on your honor.” 

“T promise.” 

“And no drawing back when the time 
comes. J shall not.” 

“And I dare not, Myra. ... You do not 
understand. It is to. save the world; and the 
world is many millions; and you are only 
one.” 

“Only one; and valued at six degrees... . 
Come. I am going to make that six into six- 
teen this afternoon; perhaps six and twenty. 
I want you to be sorry afterward for— 
Elaine! ” 

The setting sun was reddening the sky 
when the Professor and Myra reentered the 
laboratory. She carried a great bunch of wild 
flowers that she had gathered. Some of her 
hair fell loose when she took off her hat, and 
made her look very young. 

“ And now,” she said, “ you shall make your 
new diaphragm. Will you remember that it 
was once rather a nice girl? . . . You thought 
so this afternoon.” 

f-Oh, Myra yet gs 

“Hush! *.. It has to be. It is fixed in 
your mind, beyond altering. Don’t salve your 
conscience by pretending to be overruled by 





me! ... It is fixed in my mind, too. . . . Do 
it quickly, I am ready... Hush! Don’t 
talk!” 


The professor moved the diaphragm from 
its slab, and set a library chair there. He 
heaped it with cushions. 

“Sit there, Myra,” he said. “ You will not 
feel any pain. When the machine starts you 
will know no more—as yourself—until it 
stops. Then I shall take you home. 

“Me,” said the girl thoughtfully. “Me. 
You call it that? Well, it will not know what 
it has lost, will it?” 

“T shall,” he cried with sudden passion. 

The girl smiled over her shoulder as she 
went to the chair. 

“T think,” she said, “ your fifth dial will go 
higher than six, when you think of me. That 
is why I made you take me out this after- 
noon.” 

“Oh, Myra!” he groaned. 

“That will be your sacrifice, you see. ; 
Will you arrange the cushions, and make— 
the diaphragm—comfortable? . . . Yes, it will 


go higher than six, won’t it? ... When you 
think of your poor little soulless, helpless dia- 
phragm? . . . That is very comfortable. 


Thank you! ” 

She smiled up at him without a tremor. 

“T have the best part after all,” she told 
him. “TI shall forget. ... And you will re- 
member. . . . Good-by.” 

“Oh, Myra! ... Don’t you see I am like 
the signalman who must send the train to de- 
struction —a thousand lives—or upon his 
child. The world needs your soul, and I— 
may I kiss you?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I shall forget; and you 
will remember.” 

She lifted her face to his, put her arms 
round his neck like a child, and returned his 
kisses. 

“Think of this,” she said, “ when you take 
down your thoughts on your brand new dia- 
phragm. . . . Good-by. . . . Please do it now.” 

She sank back upon the cushions with sud- 
den weariness, and lay there smiling; and a 
wonderful moment of beauty came to her. 
The professor looked at her and felt very 
faint. 

“Myra,” he cried. “It is my duty; and I 

















Merit made the reputation, and reputa~ 
tion established the prestige which main- 
tains the Stcinway leader among all pianos. 


The Steinway Vertegrand 


A characteristic Steinway 
achievement. Constructed to 


pees 3 ma piano of upright 
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rm the same musical expression 
that has always individualized 
the Steinway Grand — 


“An Upright Pi f 
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Price, in Ebonized Case, $550 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 
Ly Broadway car from Grand Central Station or Island 
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5 minutes walk to Central Park. 
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automobile could go. 
Haynes. 


or isn’t good enough. 


car, and 


every demand—5-passenger Touri: 
Colonial Coupe, 40 h. p., TEs 
50. 60 h. p., $3000; 
Complete regular equipment for all — 
to permit installation of electric ligh 
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7-passenger 





The Haynes Goes Everywhere 


ND the best part of it is that ever since 1893 the Haynes has been going everywhere that any 
A Eighteen years of the history of automobiling are built into the 1912 
This means a whole lot to you who are considering the buying of your first auto- 

mobile this year, or the buying of another car to take the place of the old one that is worn out 


) This eighteenth year of the Haynes car is a year of triumph for the pioneer American builder of automobiles. 
Last year automobile experts, and the public as a whole, declared the Haynes had reached the limit of quality pro- 
duction at a $2100 price. It was hard to figure how any more automobile worth could be put into a car at the price 
of the splendid 1911 Haynes, but there és more in the 1912 Haynes, and the price remains $2100. 


The 1912 Haynes is not radically different from its recent predecessors. Itis not radically better, but it does 
represent more all-’round value than anybody has ever before been able to put into a car selling at the Haynes price. 


The 1912 Haynes is a bigger car—120-inch wheel base; it’s a roomier car—wider rear seat and more depth 
both in the tonneau and in front; it’s a more powerful car—the 44x54 motor gives forty to forty-five horse 
power; it’s a safer car—larger brakes give one square inch of braking surface to every thirteen pounds of 
it is a snappier, more stylish car—the whole car is finished in black with seventeen hand-rubbed 
coats of paint, and the trimmings are of black enamel and nickel, 


The 1912 Haynes is now ready for delivery. You can see the new models at our branches and 
agencies, or we will send you a egy and name of er nearest you. The line is omnes, meeting 
40 h. Ptouring, 50-60 


odel 21 Limousin SO ha ee 50; Model Y Limousine, 50-60 h. 
= sie in of os is of the very very highest class. All models are so F 3. ed as 


Haynes Automobile Company, Dept. Kd K. Kokomo, Indiana | 





The Haynes 
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Royal Gorge 
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)-60 h. ~ $3000; Go to og rs 4 Close-Couple, 





cost. Address 


NEW YORK, 1715 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1702 Michigan Avenue 











We teach you to 


Earn big money 
Za There age numberless chances for 
"young men to make fortunes in aviation 

¢ and in the automobile business. We give 
<2) . you the necessary instruction in both 
—<— branches. . We give not only technical 
tio n by mail, but practical experience right here in 

W i yn with real machines, in the factory. And we 
1 in a profitable business right from the start, with no 

stment necessary. We appoint you agent for the cars 
.ctured at factory where our students are trained 

u $175.00 on each sale you make. We help you 

n the garage business, from 
profits of from $10.00 fo $15.00 

a day are made. If yonwantto — 
get ahe ad | in the wert. and be 
ur Plan Hand 
. It shows ~- 
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Auto College of Washington, Ine. 
Washington, D. C. 
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= FREE by return mail. 
formation. Do Not Wait; write It Now 


IRES, rake rear 
parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at Aal/usuad prices. 
MEAD CY rc. E co. Dept. BIS CHICAGO 





Highest Award, Chicage World’s Fair, 18 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Me. 





If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they ‘are protected by our guarantee against loss. 











Music LESSONS FREE 


Pupils play in Supreme Court and 
win great applause 


Free lessons in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. 
One lesson weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. Your 
only expense is for postage and music, which averages 
about 2 cents a day. Established 1898. Thousands of 
pupils all over the world write, *‘ Wish I had known of 
you before.” Leading newspapers praise our pupils’ play- 
ing. Copy of newspaper comments, Booklet and free 
tuition offer sent on request. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 4, 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


__ Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


Tio BEST ‘LIGHT 


/A makes and burnsits own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate, No dirt, 
eee nor odor. A pure white 
ight, more brilliant than electricity 
or acetylene. None other so cheap 
or effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT co. : 
76 E. Sth Street, Canton, 0, 
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Sean send x94, my 9%3-page book ‘Advice Ce) 
Ainmmerers” F ree. It Seplaina how I quick 
and permanently cured myself. Profit by my 

experience and write for free book and advice. 
BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1470 North Illinois 8t., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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damn myself if I refuse to do it; but I ean 
not! 

His face worked painfully, and he strode up 
and down. 

“It is you who are damning me!” he cried, 
as if he had lost his reason. “ You vowed to 
help me; declared that you were Teady, It 
was all pretense. You meant to win me over 
with your fascinations. You talked glibly of 
dying, but you did not mean it. You meant 
to make me love you and marry you. [I might 
have s saved the world, and now—I will do 
it—” He laid his hand on the lever. Dropped 
it with a groan. “ After all,” he said, “ your 
life is your own....Go!... It is I who 
will die! ” 

She sat up in the chair and looked at him 
with her hand on her chin. 

“My life is my own,” she said, “and all 
that I have to give. I give it gladly!” 

She leaned forward holding by the arm of 
the chair and put down a lever. Then the 
powers imprisoned in the machine fell upon 
her suddenly and .she dropped across the arm 
of the chair. He threw himself upon the ley- 
ers wildly and pulled two together. The room 
seemed to fill with lightning and thunder, 
The Soul Machine fell to pieces. The boarded 
window blew out. He saw a calm evening 
sky. And then he saw nothing. 


A pretty young girl, with her head and 
hands bandaged, brought the professor to his 
home in a cab. He was unconscious. A po- 
liceman who came with them told his sister 
of the explosion at the laboratory. They had 
found the young lady sitting on the floor, 
holding the professor in her arms, he said. 
She had been sensible enough at first, and had 
ordered the cab, but on the way she seemed to 
have gone dazed, and “ lost herself.” 

The professor’s sister drew Myra to her and 
kissed her. 

“Who are you, dear?” she asked. 

The girl stared blankly -and gave a laugh 
that had no laughter in it. 

“T am the new diaphragm, 


” 


she said. 


A fortnight later, when the professor was 
well enough to go out, he told his sister the 
whole story. She made no comment till the 
end, but he noticed that she shrank from him. 

“There is only one thing that you can do,” 
she said, after a painful pause. “ You must 
marry her.” 

“God knows,” he 
enough; but Myra—” 

‘There is no Myra,” 


said, “I am _ willing 
his sister said. “ You 
murdered her. God forgive you. . . . I don’t 
think He will. ... Myra loved you; and 
marriage is the best way to protect what is 
left of her. You will go away, of course, and 
leave her with me; but she has a right to your 
name. You must marry her.” 

“Tf she is willing—” 

“Willing? If you ask her she will look at 
you and say ‘Am I?’ .. . Oh, George!” His 
sister cried a little. 

They said no more till they heard Myra’s 
step in the passage. She had lived with them 
since the explosion. She did not speak when 
she came in—she never spoke till she was 
spoken to—but when the professor’s sister 
kissed her she returned the kiss and smiled. 

“Would you like to go out with George, 
darling?” the sister asked, holding the girl 
round the waist. 

Myra looked at the professor. 

“Would I?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Yes, Myra. 
on your hat.” 

“Which hat?” she demanded helplessly. 

“T will come and dress you, darling,” the 
sister offered. 

Myra followed her obediently. Presently 
she came back in muslin and roses. He had 
bought her a hat and dress like those that 
the explosion had spoiled. 

“ Shall we go now, Myra?” he said. 

“Shall we?” She always answered ques- 
tions so. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, and then they went; 
and the professor’s sister laid her head on the 
table and cried. 

“Where shall we go, Myra?” he inquired, 
when they were outside. 


Run and put 


See page 3 
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“You know,” she said. 

“On the river?” he suggested. “ Where we 
went that afternoon? You remember, Myra?” 

“Do I?” She looked at him doubtfully. 
“J don’t think I remember, because—I am a 
diaphragm.” 

He groaned. 

“Do you remember what that is?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she denied. 

He groaned again. 

“We will go on the river,’ he decided. 
“Oh, Myra! You smiled so that afternoon. 
W ill you ever smile again ?” 

“Of course,” she said, “ if you tell me to 
smile.” 

She looked at him for her orders; and he 
made a sound that was almost a sob. 

“We will go in a motor,” he offered. “ You 
like motors. ... Well, you did... I think 
you do now, if you knew what you liked.” 

They came to the boat-stage presently and 
took a little skiff. He put her tenderly 
among the cushions and rowed till they 
reached a backwater; and there he stopped 
under a tree, among the water-lilies. She 
had been so pleased with them a fortnight 
before. 

“Would you like to gather some, Myra?” 
he asked. 

“Shall If” She waited as always for his 
orders. 

“Oh, Myra!” he begged. “ Can’t you want 
to do anything?” 

“T want what you want,” she said. 

“Do you? ...I1 want you to marry me, 
Myra. Will you?” 

“Tf you tell me to,” she assented com- 
posedly. 

“T want you to love me, Myra.” He held 
her hands. “ Will you?” 

She frowned and bit her lips. 

“Tf you want me to,” she demanded, “ why 
don’t you make me?” 

“T want you to make yourself,’ he en- 
treated. 

“But, of course, I can’t!” she said. “ How 
ean I? I am only a diaphragm.” 

“Don’t,” he begged hoarsely. “‘ Don’t.” He 
dropped his face in his hands and his body 
shook. He was haggard when he looked up. 

“Myra,” he said, “it’s no use telling you 
because you can’t understand; but I want to 
say it. . . . The Machine shall never be made 
again. I see now that it was blasphemous 
folly. We cannot save souls. They must save 
themselves. . . . Neither can we destroy 
them. Some day—perhaps after we are both 
dead, Myra—yours will come back to you— 
perhaps, in God’s goodness to mine 
Meanwhile I shall be punished enough, Myra. 
I shall break a little piece off my heart every 
day, for want of the love that you cannot give 
me... . Don’t you understand a little, dear?” 

There was silence for five minutes . . . ten. 

. Then, for the first time for a fortnight 
Myra spoke of her own accord. 

“Come and sit beside me,” she said, in a 
sweet, steady voice, “ and—yes, I think you 


may hold my hands. ... No. You must not 
kiss me —yet. ... Listen! . There is a 
Soul Machine. It is called Love... . Souls 


must save themselves as you say; but love can 
show them the way. . . . I learned that as I 
sat in the ruined studio holding you in my 
arms. The floor shook, and I thought per- 
haps we should go through; and I wanted to 
fend you from the fall. ... No. You must 
not kiss me yet. ... I love you very much. 

. I thought, if he dies he will lose his soul; 
and if he lives, unless he gives up this wicked 
plan of his own accord. Perhaps if he sees me 
as I might have been; as a poor helpless, soul- 
less creature, who was once a girl that he 
thought pretty and bright and sweet—I could 
see that you thought that—perhaps he will be 
sorry and save himself then. . .. Perhaps 
he will offer his ambition, his name, his love-— 
Oh! I wanted that/—to this poor hurt, help- 
less, foolish thing. . . . And then, I thought, 
I will love him so dearly, I will be so good 
to him, that he will be glad that he has only 
Sacrificed a machine and not a soul... two 
Souls... .I1 love you very much.... And 
now you shall kiss me! ” 
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The Power Behind 
the Throne 


Beauty is all-powerful. It 
has made and always will make 
history. It isthe most valuable 
asset a woman can have, despite 
all arguments to the contrary. 

Beauty zs acquirable. Not 
perfect features; not perfection 
of proportion—these are not 
necessarily the real qualities; 
but a soft, fresh, youthful skin ; 
a faultless complexion; a face 
without blemish or wrinkle. 

And the power behind the 
throne that 
makes and 
keeps beauty. is 
Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream. 























Pompeian is not a cosmetic or a rouge. It is not a ‘‘grease’* or ‘*cold’” 
cream. It is entirely different, and works in Nature’s own way. By 
rubbing Pompeian into the pores, wrinkles are smoothed over, flabbiness 
is done away with; dirt that defies soap and water is removed and the 
complexion assumes a natural, healthy color. ‘Don’t envy a good 
complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” 


POMPEIAN“:** 











50c, 75¢ and $1 
Your Husband—Of course you are interested in having him Cut along this line, fll in and mail today. 
look well-groomed. A clear, clean complexion is a big social or 
business asset for him, too. Pompeian will please and profit him, The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
Just hog him the booklet that comes with every trial size and 40 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
regular jar. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c. (stamps or coin) 
for postage and packing, for which please send 
me a trial jar of Pompeian and a “‘Pompeian 
Beauty” Art Calendar. 


Trial Jar and Art Calendar, both sent for 10c. 
(stamps or coin) to cover cost of postage and packing. 
For years you have heard of Pompeian’s merits, and bene- 
fits. To get you to act now we will send a ‘Pompeian 
Beauty’’ Art Calendar, in exquisite colors, with each trial 
jar. This is a rare offer. This ““Pompeian Beauty”’ is 




















i ¢ . Name..... 
very expensive and immensely popular, Clip coupon now, 
and enclose 10c. for postage and packing. Add 
‘ ‘ PROD ha ciopdnseceeis 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 40 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
CORE: 0 vas <ovenreesesucseleslislehinseinnnianenie State 














Don’t Meddle 


With a Corn 





Don’t pare them. That doesn’t help for long. And paring too 
deep has caused blood poisoning a good many thousand times. 

Don’t merely protect them. Don’t doctor and nurse them. Cover a 
corn with a Blue-jay plaster, and the pain is ended. In two days the corn 
comes out. In the meantime you forget it. 

Five million corns per year are removed in this cheap, simple way. No 
harm, no pain, no discomfort. Why don’t you take advantage of this 
wonderful invention? Go get a package now. Get rid of corns. 

A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 142% 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them, 
(43) Sample Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 























BE Cc ARE FU tr; in ordering by mail from our advertisers to write your name and address plainly. 


A little care in this will save all much trouble. 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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‘NG 7. wont ‘be back peices Gine home to rest. 


Ml worn out. Cant sleep. Nerves and indigestion 
? guess. Says he hasnt ¥ olapt more than an- 


hour or so cack mig ht for the last week. Poor 
Sellow! SF he preiiex: 5 take care of himself lm a- 


fraid hell have to give up business.” 


Nature’s balance is delicatelty’adjusted. Sound, refreshing sleep is necessary to restore 
the wasted gerve and brain cells. Sleepless nights are but forerunners of grave danger to 
body and mind. Take heed. D6n’t ignore Nature’ s demands. When quiet, peaceful sleep 
di ‘t Come regularly begin using 


Lh Q ° 
The Best Tonic 
It feods, soothes and strengthens the nerves, aids digestion, braces up the overworked 
brain and brings profound sleep to help nature in her efforts to restore the wasted mind 


and body to normal health and strength. Through its nourishing and tonic properties it 
will make you mentally and physically fit to cope with business cares and worries. 


Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 



































ked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, healthy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 
re » dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- _ physician will recommend it. 
Warni The United States Government specifically classifies PabstExtract fj 
——! as an article of not an li verage. 





heap imitations are some- 
ubstituted when Pabst 
tis called for. Besure 
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tute. No “cheaper” 
tcan equal Pabst in 
srity, strength and quality. 
$1000 Reward 
for evidence convicting any- 
ne who, when PabstExtract 
it called for, deliberately and 
ithout the knowledge of his 
sstomer, supplies an article 
other than Pabst Extract. 


INVESTIGATE: 
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ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST a\ 
INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST” 


Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle. 


“Health Darts,” tells ALL uses and benefits of 
Write for it—a postal will do. 


Free booklet, 
Pabst Extract. 
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PARKER’S {AIR 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE 








Hair 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Restores Gray te its Youthful 


Color 
Prevents ie senile Diseases and Hair Falling 
. and $1.00 at Druggists 
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Continued from page g 
Some Lessons from Panama 














“ individual initiative ” 
scope. 

First of all the Administration picked out 
an eminent private contractor—a civilian con- 
struction man of high repute—as Chief Engi- 
neer. There are many explanations as to w 
Mr. Wallace resigned. But all the explana- 
tions do not alter the fact that he found the 
job too big for him or too discouraging and 
did resign. The Administration was some- 
what inconvenienced, but it had another or- 
thodox string to its bow and appointed Mr. 
Stevens. Great engineers, both of these 
men! Their records both before and sinee 
their failure to dig the Canal put them at the 
very top of their profession. When Stevens 
threw up his hands, we had every reason to 
believe that all hope was lost. In despera- 
tion the Administration called in some Army 
engineers. Very few of us had ever heard of , 
Goethals—not one in a thousand knew the 
names of Hodges, Gaillard, Sibert and Rous- 
seau. Our two most famous “civil” engi- 
neers had failed. The great undertaking was 
now to be trusted to unknown West Pointers. 
Another “government job”! From afar we 
began to smell the pork-barrel—and even if 
these men were honest they were sure to be 
inefficient. 

However we were somewhat reassured by 
the official statements that this new commis- 
sion was to have only a mild supervisory fune- 
tion—the real work of digging the ditch was 
to be left to the “individual initiative” of 
private contractors. The military commission 
had not been in service a year, when even this 
last hope of fidelity to American tradition was 
taken from us. 


the fullest possible 


Colonel Goethals’s first Annual Report 
(1907) is largely given up to a description of 
how pitifully “individual initiative” had 


fallen down. Contracts had been advertised 
according to tradition. The few bids which 
had come in were insanely exorbitant or ut- 
‘terly irresponsible. The dilemma was plain— 
either give up the Canal or try to dig it with- 
out “ individual initiative.” 


Give. Best Witnout Hope or Prorit 


The Canal was a political necessity. So 

we were launched on the harebrain experi- 
ment of doing the biggest construction job in 
history (they Ate moving enough material 
down there‘in 6ne monthto build three of the 
biggest Egyptian pyramids) without the in- 
centive of private profits. And lo! It is sue- 
ceeding. 

The idea, that the only way to get the best 
work out of a man is to give him a money 
interest in the profits of the concern, is cer- 
tainly the very nubbin of our theory of busi- 
ness. It is disproved every day on the Canal 
Zone. 

Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton visited the Isthmus 
recently. Before becoming Inspector-General 
of the Over-Sea Forces, he had seen long 
service as head of the British Army in India. 
He was enthusiastic over all details of the 
work, but the thing which impressed him most 
was the way the Americans worked. “ Why;” 
he said, “in India we think that a white man 
is working hard if he puts in five hours a 
day.” Of all the Indian Empire, only the 
island of Ceylon is as near the Equator as 
our Canal Zone. That we have about 5,00 
white Americans down there who are on the 
job eight hours all the six days of a week 
seemed to General Hamilton more wonderful 
than the Culebra Cut. 

Of course, time is not the only criterion of 
work. Quality of labor is equally important. 
“ Crude energy,” we are told, “can be bought, 
but brains can only be attracted by profits.” 

There is a force of about fifteen hundred 
men in the Zone who are classed as the Sani- 
tary Department. Some are black men, some 
white, some get a dollar a day and Colonel 
Gorgas—on top—gets a fairly large salary and 
a very comfortable house. But none of them 








gets any “ profit.” No one who knows what 
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t-holes Colon and Panama used to be can 
doubt that the Sanitary Department has been 
able to hire not only brains—but positive 
genius. 

It is perhaps invidious to pick out one from 
the multitude of examples. But Dr. Darling, 
the Chief of the Board of Health Laboratory, 
js a type of the others. He is not even draw- 
ing a big salary. You may never have seen 
his name, but you can find it in the lists of 
honorary members of half the important med- 
ical societies of the world. You will find it 
frequently in the catalogue of any good med- 
ical library under the heading “ Tropical Dis- 
eases.” It is hardly conceivable that he would 
do more or better work for “ profit.” 

A high official of the Steel Trust who was 
recently in the Zone, repeatedly exprecsed his 
admiration of a young mechanical engineer. 
It was common talk that he was trying to buy 
him for Pittsburg. This young engineer’s 
particular genius lies along the line of shop- 
economy. 

“What?” I cried when I heard it, “ econ- 
omy on a government job?” 

Yes, economy. -He had done marvels in re- 
ducing shop-costs. And he did it without the 
incentive of sharing in the profits of his 
economies. 

If you stay long enough on the Isthmus to 
get really acquainted with the men, you will 
find that no other word is more frequently 
used than this word “ economy.” 

There is a great fight on between the divi- 
sion which is building the Gatun locks and 
the men of the Pacific Division, who are build- 
ing similar locks on their side. About the 
same amount of concrete is to,be laid and the 
conditions of getting stone and sand and ce- 
ment are equal, so it is a fair race. Only 
their methods of laying the concrete differ. 
Each side is violently sure that their way is 
the better. If you want to start an argument 
all you have to say is, “I hear they got their 
concrete in place this week at Gatun for one- 
eighth of a cent less per cubic yard than at 


Miraflores.” 
RivaLRy WitHout INCENTIVE OF 
PROFIT 


The Miraflores men will tell you that it is 
only a matter of bookkeeping. The Gatun 
crowd will assure you that it is a real differ- 
ence and that if the Miraflores outfit did not 
juggle their bookkeeping the difference would 
be at least half a cent. There is no keener 
rivalry between competing concrete firms in 
the States. I have seen several bridge games 
at the University Club broken up over this 
argument. Once a picnic at Naos Island 
would have ended in a fight—if the women 
had not intervened. 

Such rivalry—when not inspired by the in- 
centive of private profit—is, of course, at vari- 
ance with conservative tradition. And the 
ultimately disturbing thing is that it is a 
heresy—not of opinions—but of facts. A 
man can be punished for subversive opinions. 
But fasts cannot be burned at the stake. 

All this may seem even farther removed 
from us in interest than in distance. After all, 
even if the government can maintain large 
corrals on the Isthmus at a cost per month 
per mule team of about one quarter as high 
as the most favorable bid from a private con- 
tractor (the facts and figures of the case are 
set forth in the 1907 Report) what does it 
mean to you and me and the good wife? 

There is one aspect of this harebrained ex- 
periment in paternalism, which comes very 
much nearer our own problems. 

The Commissary price-list published in the 
Zone on February 2, 1910, gave quotations 
on 73 kinds and grades of meat, poultry and 
game. In 32 instances there had been a re- 
duction of price. The Canal Record—a gov- 
ernment newspaper, by the way—referred to 
this as follows: 

“In the United States, at present, the 
average price of live cattle is higher than at 
any time since 1882, and the average price 
of hogs is higher than at any time since the 
Civil War. The reduction in the price of 
Meat in the face of the high prices in the 
States is possible, because of economies that 
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We are now mailing our 600-page Catalogue, 
and it will be sent to you, 
and Postpaid, upon request 


DRESS BETTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Your money will go further this Fail than it has gone in several 
seasons, owing to the very unsettled conditions which have existed in 
the textile trade for several months. We have been fortunate in our 
purchases of ‘raw materials and made-up goods. Then, too, the new 
styles for Fall are extremely beautiful, more attractive than ever. You 
will be delighted with the strikingly beautiful garments which have 
been designed for the Fall and Winter season, and surprised to learn 
the very low prices which ‘will bring them to you from the great Macy 
store in New York City. Many of our buyers have returned or are now 
returning from the fashion centers of Europe, bringing with them the 
newest things produced by the styJe creators of the old world, and you 
will surely want to see the new Macy Catalogue, with its wonderful 
variety of merchandise, beautifully illustrated, fully and accurately 
described, and all so attractively priced as to enable you to dress better 
uhis season at a very material saving. 


Macy Prepaid Price 
For This Fine Coat 


will surprise you. This beautiful garment is only one of thousands of ready-to-wear 
garments illustrated in the Macy Catalogue, for Fall and Winter, and we are ready to 
send you a free copy if you will write for it. The new book is larger and better than 
ever. It is easily the largest catalogue issued by any retail store in New York, the 
fashion center of America. It contains 636 pages, showing a wonderful variety of 
dependable, high-grade merchandise, everything for the family, everything for the 
home, all priced at the same low prices which have made Macy’s the largest and most 
widely known store in New York. 

Then, too, our new policy of prepaying the transportation charges on thousands of 
articles enables the woman in California to buy just as cheaply as the woman in New 
York City. We are prepaying the transportation charges on all ready-to-wear apparel 
except shoes, and all jewelry. There is nothing more for you to pay. Simply send us 
the price we ask for any article of wearing apparel except shoes, or any piece of 
jewelry, and we will deliver it free anywhere in the United States. 

Our merchandise passes from first hands direct to you, with just one small profit 
added. We cut out the profits and expenses of a host of middlemen and pass along the 
saving to you in the form of lower prices, and on thousands of articles we pay all the 
transportation charges too. Therefore, before you buy anything to wear or to use this 
Fall, please write us a letter or a postal card and ask for a copy of our new book. It 
will be sent you by mail, free and.postpaid, the day we receive your request. } 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


633 Macy Building, Herald Square, New York 


SHERWIN-WILLIAM 
PAINTS & VARNISHE 


Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) (S W P) is a most durable 
and most economical paint which gives uniformly good results. 
S W P is made from pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil and 
the necessary coloring pigments and driers thoroughly mixed 
and ground in scientific proportions to insure best results. It 
spreads easiest under the brush, saves the painter’s time, and 
covers the greatest number of square feet to the gallon. It is 
made in one baat ag the very best, and can be bought in 
48 colors together with black and white. 


Address all inquiries te The Sherwin-Williams Co., 620 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


$12 gm 20,000—$18 2277, In Use 


It does work equal to any $100 machine 


That’s what you get in this unique, wonderful little typewriter, so small it can be car- 

ried in pocket or grip, with every modern improvement. LET US PROVE THIS 
Standard key 84 characters. Get out letters, orders, records, etc., on train, in 
office, at home, everywhere—see the neat, rapid work the Bennett does—saves you 
time, stenographers’ charges, prevents errors. Write forcatalog and special offer. 
We have a splendid chance for agents. Foreign Address: 75 Cannon St., London, E. C. 
K BENNETS TYPEWRITER CO. . Broadway, New York 



















































THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 


Established in Kansas City over 35 y' successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including  eeageac | 
Send for goo-page free cloth-bound book containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. Address Dept. r21_}¢ 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See page 3 
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Did Your Money Buy? 





To get this information from its readers, Succgss 


Macazine & Tue Nationat Post will paya total of 


$75.00 


_ be of real service to its readers, and to give them the kind of things they 

want, a magazine must depend largely upon the information and advice 
of ‘the very people who read it. You are really more of an editor of Success 
MaGazineE than you imagine. The service which it can render you depends 
largely upon how well acquainted we are with each other’s tastes and desires 
and feelings. With a little of your help Success can do more than be inspir- 
ing and entertaining. It can be a help, a real service to you in many ways. 








For instance—most of us work in order to live. The spending of the 
money received for our efforts is a mighty important thing in the lives of all 
of us. Success MaGazine is interested in getting for you the most and best 
for every dollar you spend. We want you to get your money’s worth. To 
help us help you it is important to hear from your standpoint wherein our 
‘““ buying service” is strong and wherein it is weak. 


We, therefore, offer $75.00 in prizes for information, as follows : 


To the head of the family which buys, before October 31, 1911, the 
largest number of articles advertised in this issue of Success, we will pay 
$25.00; to the head of the family reporting the next largest, we will pay 
$10.00; and the next twenty, $2.00 each. In case of ties the value of the 
prize tied for will be equally divided between each tying contestant. 


CONDITIONS 


Someone in your family (father, mother, son or daughter) should send us 
a list of the merchandize purchased, giving name of the article, from whom 
purchased, and name and address of the manufacturer. For instance, a course 
in college, a package of breakfast food, a Kodak, an automobile, a watch, a pair of 
shoes, soap, a fountain pen, a revolver, insurance, a toothbrush and a can of paint, 
would be counted as twelve (12) articles. Write name and address plainly. 
State number of persons in family and occupation of the’ reader of Success. 


Make out complete list of all the advertised articles purchased by your 
family and send your report not later than the 15th day of November, 1911. 


Letters bearing post-mark later than November 15th will not be considered. 


Mail your list of articles to 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Success Magazine €§ The National Post 


29-31 East Twenty-second Street New York City 
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have been effected in the running of the com. 


missary system... . 


“The reduction in the price of meat has 


been gradual, but consistent, during the past 
year. On January 17, 1909, porterhouse 
steak cost 29 cents a pound at the commis. 
saries; on February 1, the price was reduced 
to 27 cents; on May 30, it was selling at 95 
cents a pound, but as soon as the new meat 
contract went into effect, the price was ye. 
duced to 22 cents, and it remained at 22 cents 
until February 1, 1910, when it was reduced 
to 21 cents.” 

While we at home were talking about the 
meat-boycott—and some of us practising it— 
two thousand miles from New York City the 
price of meat was steadily going down. The 
official newspaper explains it on the grounds 
of economies of the “ commissary system.” Tt 
sounds like something which we at home 
might like to share with these far away exiles, 

“A commissary system was established on 
the Isthmus in 1894 by the Panama Railroad 
Company to supply groceries to the heads of 
its departments only. In 1896 the stock of 
goods was increased and commissary privi- 
leges were extended to all employees of the 
railroad, all steamship lines, warships of any 


| nationality, diplomatic and consular officers 


living on the Isthmus and the officials of the 
French Canal Company.” 

This in a nut shell is the early history of 
the enterprise. The significant point is that 
at the very outset the right to trade at the 
commissary store was regarded as a “ priyi- 
lege.” 


A Heattay Youna Cooperative 
MovEMENT 

Back in 1894, the high officials of the Rail- 
road planned a simple cooperative undertak- 
ing. The native merchants of Panama 
charged exorbitant prices and had very lim- 
ited stocks. By pooling the buying power of 
these twenty-odd families, it was possible to 
save money and get the kind of groceries de- 
sired. It worked so well that everybody 
wanted to get in. On the other side the local 
store-keepers organized an opposition—their 
profits were threatened. But the idea—despite 
its heretical trend—was too good to be killed. 
It was evident to the little clique which had 
started it and which found it very advanta- 
geous, that the more people who came into the 
combine, the greater the economies would be. 
As fast as the organization could overcome 
the opposition of the merchants, it let in new 
classes of buyers. When we took control of 
the Zone—ten years later—the little scheme 
of buying groceries for a few families had 
grown into a thriving general store. 

In buying the Panama Railroad, our goy- 
ernment also acquired this healthy young 
heretic of a cooperative movement. 

Under the United States flag the merchants 
of the Isthmus hoped for better things. They 
immediately petitioned Washington to abolish 
this iniquitous assault on private profits. 
They said they relied on the long established 
principles of our government and its known 
abhorrence to stifling individual initiative. 

Despite all the logical arguments against it 
—despite the hoary traditions of our political 
economy, our government denied the petition. 
The Commissary is still doing business. 
Hardly a month passes when the Canal Ree- 
ord does not note some new economy which 
has been developed—some new nail driven in 
the coffin of “ middleman’s profit.” 

The matter is discussed in the Annual Re 
port for 1907. 

“Supplies are furnished to the hotels, 
messes, kitchens and employees . .. by the 
Commissary Department ... which has de- 
veloped into a modern department store.” 

The Report for the next year (1908) says: 


“Through its thirteen branch stores at the 


more important points along the line of work, 
the Commissary supplies ice, meats, bread, 
pies, cakes, ice-cream and groceries of 4 
kinds, as well as laundry service. .. . 

“The value of commodities sold during the 
year aggregated $3,735,607.11. .. .” 

By the end of June, 1910, the Commissary 
business had grown to an annual “to 
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MAGAZINE 


sales” of $5,331,516.81. The report of the 
Panama Railroad for that year gives the fol- 
lowing comprehensive analysis of prices: “in 
the face of the constantly advancing wholesale 
market, we are to-day selling goods cheaper 
than during any period of our operations .. . 
with the exception of pork products, on which 
the advance in price (wholesale) within the 
last year has been phenomenal.” 

The Commissary, first launched by the 
heads of departments of the Panama Railroad 
to supply their immediate families with gro- 
ceries from the States, has never stopped 
growing. Besides its buying and selling ac- 
tivities, it runs a large ice factory with a daily 
by-product of 200 gallons of ice cream. It has 
a bakery, which puts out every day about 
15.000 loaves of bread, and 400 pounds of 
eake. During the month of June, 1908, the 
model laundry plant of the Commissary han- 
dled: 194,855 pieces. The printing establish- 
ment sends out over 2,000,000 pieces a month. 
Its delivery system handles close to 2,500 
packages of ice and cold-storage foods a day. 

It is indeed a modern department store. 
One of the Commissary announcements con- 
tains such diverse articles as: sugared al- 
monds, white linen duck; ladies’ patent leather 
shoes, “brier” pipes, baseball gloves, teeth- 
ing rings for babies. The Canal employees 
make about ninety per cent of all their pur- 
chases through the Commissary. 

In one respect the Commissary is not like 
a “modern department store.” It does not 
sell shoddy cloth nor adulterated food. 

This restriction is also a violation of our 
accepted theory of business. Despite the ven- 
erable traditions of trade, despite the fact that 
cheating a customer was recognized as legiti- 
mate business as far back as Ancient Rome, 
our government has turned its back on the old 
legal maxim of “Caveat Emptor.” In buy- 
ing the Commissary insists that it shall not 
be cheated and in selling it goes to unheard 
of lengths in safeguarding the interests of 
the buyers. 


THe Prick oF STEAK Gores Down 


It does not sound like “good business.” 
Nevertheless, the price of beefsteaks has been 
going steadily down—and other things in pro- 
portion—just at the time when “ The Cost of 
Living ” has been aeroplaning most dizzily in 
the States. 

The Canal Record says that this reduction 
in the price of meat has been made possible 
by economies effected in the commissary sys- 
tem. A careful study does not reveal a sin- 
gle economy which is peculiarly Isthmian. In 
fact the cost of labor and transportation is 
higher there than at home. These economies 
are inherent in the cooperative system and 
are just as practical 49 degrees North as they 
are 9 degrees North. 

Every year about two thousand men, who 
have worked on the Canal, come back to the 
States. All of them will be home in a few 
years. Our orthodox economists are going to 
have a hard time persuading these men that 
government enterprise—as compared to indi- 
vidual initiative—is necessarily inefficient, ex- 
travagant and dishonest. The women from 
the Canal Zone will find it hard to believe 
that there is sufficient sanctity in the right of 
the middleman to his profit to justify the high 
cost of living. 

Many people at home are urging coopera- 
tive buying, municipal trading and the exten- 
sion of government ownership. As a rule we 
turn our back on such propositions. And our 
final argument in rejecting them is that they 
are un-American. 

Down at Panama our men are demonstrat- 
ing that the Spirit of American Enterprise is 
bigger than “individual initiative ” — that 
epoch-marking things can be accomplished 
even when individual activity fails. 

This is the lesson of Panama. The facts of 
the case force us to revise our old judgment. 
“Collective activity ”—this new force which 
we are developing with such amazing success 
in the Tropics, which we, Americans, have 
carried further than any other nation—is 
worth considering as a means of solving our 
problems at home. 
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In 1913 the last spike will be driven on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, Canada’s ocean-to-ocean 
line that has opened new worlds of opportunity 
for men of push and pluck. 

The line from Winnipeg to the Rocky Moun- 
tains is completed, with a network of branches 
tapping millions of acres of the richest wheat land 
on the continent. More than 


100 New Towns 


have sprung into existence to meet the demand 
for market facilities on the lines of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. These hundred rapidly growing 
towns are calling for men. 


10,000 Business Openings 
Right now they need, most of all, armies of 
carpenters, bricklayers, stone masons, plumbers, 
electricians, mechanics, laborers, (skilled or un- 


skilled), There are opportunities for school 
teachers, lawyers, physicians, clerks, bookkeepers. 


age and state whether married or single. 


“Room 302, Union Station, Winnipeg, Canada 








Fortune-Seekers Win in New 
Western Canada Towns 


Write for Big Free Book, “‘A Chain of Opportunities in Grand Trunk Pacific Towns” 


Are You Looking for a Real Opportunity ? 


Information in regard to new towns on the various lines of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway will be gladly supplied 
on request. If this brief outline of the exceptional opportunities offered by Western Canada towns interests you, act 
quickly, decisively. Western Canada towns are going right ahead, whether you come or not. Why not go ahead with them? 

In writing for further particulars, pore, zor name and address, state your business, profession or trade, give your 

hese facts will be of assistance to us in advising you where to go. (s) 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
G. U. RYLEY, Land Commissioner | Or 


There are splendid openings for general stores, 
drug stores, hardware stores, grocery stores, meat 
markets, shoe stores, barber shops, laundries, 
furniture stores, millinery stores, repair and black- 
smith shops, lumber yards, etc., etc. - The trade 
of thriving communities is there—wazting. 


How They Grow 


Town-building goes forward with remarkable 
rapidity in Western Canada. The rate of growth 
seems incredible, yet here are the actual facts : 

= Western Canada Towns grew 500% in 1910 
00% in 1910 
3 rs ” ss © $o0% in 1910 

The Canadian Government is constantly issuing 
new maps of the Dominion because of the hun- 
dreds of new towns and the thousands of miles of 
new railroads. 

The tremendous activity in town building typi- 
fies the spirit of Western Canada—the spirit of 
Achievement conquering the Last Best West. 


; TRANSCONTINENTAL TOWNSITE CO., Ltd. 
Agents, Room 302, 268 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 











AGENTo! 


REMARKABLE OFFER 


A REVELATION 
NEW BUSINESS 


READ EVERY WORD. 


Investigate this phenomenal opportunity to make money. Sells on sight. 
Actual experience not necessary. 100% PROFIT. Everybody enthusiastic. 
Irresistible selling proposition. I want live agents, general agents and man- 
agers at once everywhere. No charge for territory. 


This is Your Opportunity 


PA stan chance to make good. Jump into the big income class. No reason on earth why you shouldn't get there, simply 
° 


llow my instructions, make an earnest effort—success is 
minute demonstration does the trick. Everybody amaze 


ours. Anyone can sell this marvelous machine. Half a 
at the wonderful accuracy of this device. You pocket 


100 % profit every sale. Opportunities like this come only once ina life time. Y ‘ ve been looking for opportunity— 
felt you were built for better things. Catch hold. Success is ambition, plus ot . Listen to the words of success, 


Young men, old men, farmers, teachers, carpenters, students, bank clothe ev er 


Wingo) sold 720 ers in six weeks; profit, 
N. D., says: ‘‘ Had a good day and stroppers selling fine. 
took 5 orders in one hour. 


People want it.””. Appleivhite, La., “ Took 6 orders in thirty 


makes money. One man (H. C. 


$1080. Stauffer, Penn., sent ied order for 300 machines. Krantz, 
Took 27 orders.” Corey, Me., ** Went out at bed time and 


minutes.” Crafts, New York, 


“Sold 3 in fifteen minutes.’” Harmon, Texas, says: “The man who can’t sell the oe Fail Stropper better go back to 
chopping cotton for he couldn't sell $10.00 gold pieces for a $1.00 each.”” Strong talk but true. $1000.00 Reward to any 


one proving that any testimonial 
given is not genuine and un- 
solicited. 


nn easily be 
made as _ sales 
ent for the 
spades he FAIL 


at home or traveling, all or spare time. This is a new A positive 
Automatic Razor Sharpener—absolutely guaranteed. propesine mthing all men 
had dreamed of. Perfect in every detail, under every test. With it you can 
— to a keen, smooth, velvety edge any razor—safety or old style—all the 

Handles any and every blade automatically. Just a few seconds with the 
NEVER FAIL puts a razor in a better shape to giv ea soothing, cooling, satisfy- 


ing shave than can an expert operator, no matter 


ow careful he works. Men are 


excited over this little wonder machine—over its marvelous accuracy and perfec- 

tion. They are eager to buy. Women buy for presents to men. Agents and 

salesmen coining money. Field untouched. Get territory at once. Write for full 

facts concerning this high grade offer. Sworn-to proofs of success never before 

po gro Don’t envy the other fellows. Make big money yourself. Don’t pass 
this opportunity 


by. 


Act prompt. Investigate. 


THE NEVER FAIL CO., 


1191 Colton Bidg. 
TOLEDO, 0. 





DEMAND for motion rapidly increasing; 
larger prices being paid. You can write them; = 
pa 7 bd mail i = ten easy bee tw 2 pes od oO 

and only thorough course; uates eir py 
Send for details, 


ASS’D M. P. SCHOOLS, 706 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
ments, in your own home. You hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce each wordand phrase. Ina sur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


combined with 
”S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send tor Booklet and Testimonials 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE ME METHOD 
ctropelie Building, New York | 


“‘Home-Making, theNewProfession” | ¢ 


Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s han a Scien: 
courses. For Py —_ for ae one dons... 
American School of Home Economi ica, B36 W. 69th Street, jicago, Ill. 



























fois PROFITS 


Raising Fruits and Vegetables in 6 Sou, 

V states, traversed by S, A. L. Ry. Land 
cheap. Water plentiful. Healthy climate. 
Net $500 to $1000 per acre—2 to 3 crops a 
year, in Manatee County, on West Coast of 
Floridae Raise Oranges, Grape Fruit, Vegeta- 
bles, j A PRIDE booklet ig * 

Gen. Ind. Agt.. 

Seaboard Air Line @ Rally, Suite 500, Noctolk. Va, 





































Amazing Profits 
In Mushrooms 


Anybody can add $8 to $40 per week 
to their income, in spare time, entire 
year growing mushrooms in cellars, 
sheds, barns, boxes, etc. I tell you 
where to sell, at highest prices. 

Free Illustrated Instruction 


HIRAM BARTON 














$25,000.00 from one-half 

acre. Easily grown 

throughout U. 8. and 
Canada. Our hooklet.AN tells iculars. Send 4c. for postage. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARD N, Joplin, Mo. 


against loss. See page 3 
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VLC HICAGO, 








Take up our Course on Electrical Instruments and Meters 
COMPETENT METER MEN COMMAND SUCH SALARIES. 
Instruments and Meters are used wherever Electricity is used, hence 


Competent Meter Men are Always in Demand, 
for Every Lighting Plant Must Have Them. 


Easy to learn from our Complete Course. Ask for handsome booklet telling all about this pleasant 
it’s FREE. 


FORT WAYNE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


ork is pleasant 


le work 


FF BLDG. 
Largest and Oldest School of Its Kind . 














Stay Where You Are, Own Your 
Farm, Make 3 Certain Profits 


on Our Guaranteed Income Plan 
= 














[IS is the only guaranteed income and land ownership plan offered to- 

through 6% Ownership Certificates. Be absolutely protected on 

i, dollar you invest—on easiest payments drawing 6% interest guar- 

1 the start—also draw one-half share cash profits cach year from 

; which we raise for you—and also own for your future the fast- 
cash market value of your farm. ; 


6% Interest to You on Your Easy Payments 
One-half Share of Cash Profits on Rich Crops 
All the Fast-Increasing Value of Your Farm 


all the work. Our expert Holland farmers operate the farm you buy on one-half 
e basis, if you do not wish to go there now or in the future. You can begin now by 
$100 Ownership Certificate, or more, at only $10 down and $5 per month. 


Winter Garden Farms 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST CO., Trustees 


)wnership Certificate represents 1 acre in. Winter Garden Farms. Five 
rtificates may be exchanged by you at any time for a deed to 5 acres, 10 
es and up, in multiples of five. Each dollar you pay draws guaranteed 
ontinuously| until you want to live on or operate your farm. Less than 
f 10 acres each are now offered. This is the richest land in America, 
vinter vegetables and fruits for northern markets. 
lear title deed from the largest and strongest title and trust company 
i, with which we have placed this land in trust. 
tigation—from expert engineering reports—from U. S. Government 
11 reports—maps—photographs—actual cash crop figures, descriptions 
nials from prominent northern business men, as well as leading New 
nd southern business men, you will find that the officers of this Company, 
nd this s-crop-a-year land itself offer the most profitable opportunity for 
tment in farms anywhere today. 
Men and Women on Salary and 
~ . s 
Keen Business Men are Investing Here 
t all to be absolutely satisfied by most careful investigation before investing a dollar. 
ur books explaining all—or call. There are less than acres now offered in Winter 
ums and itis the best and last big tract on water front, with all water transportation, 
siles of New Orleans’ market and rail and water shipping docks. To avoid disappoint- 
ivise you not to delay investigation. If not satisfied by our proof it will cost you noth- 
e today to reserve your share, or to get all facts and books free and investigate fully. 
== =e2eee= 2 = NEW ORLEANS NETHERLANDS COMPANY “22222225 = 
References: Chicago Title and Trust Co., Trustee. 
- you to the oldest and strongest National Bank in Chicago as to our responsibility. 
1329 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






Black Space on Map Shows Our Location. 
10 Miles from New Orleans—600 Miles Nearer 
the New Panama Canal Than Any Other U.S. Port. 


Only 








FREE 


TOWN LOT 


First buyers of 5 acres or 
more get first choice of 
Winter Garden town lots 
in New Orleans’ new sub- 
urb, on the shore of beau- 
tiful Lake Cataouatche— 


® Share in this special offer. 
i] First inquiry buyers get 
first choice. 


Remember to Write for Free Books, etc. S 
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these matters would insure a universal 
consideration of the matter from one end 
of the country to the other and would 
by that means redeem the reputation of — 
a great profession and set American go- 
ciety forward a whole generation in its — 
struggle for an equitable adjustment of 
its difficulties. 


A New Type or EX&Ecutivg 


Our executive officers, State and national, 
must, he believes, bear a large share of the 
task of securing progressive legislation: 


The increasing dependence of the coun- 
try upon its executive officers is thrust- 
ing upon them a double function. They 
must undertake the business of agita- 
tion, that is to say, the business of form- 
ing and leading opinion, and it will 
not be very effectual or serviceable for 
them to do that unless they take the 
next step and make bold to formulate 
the measures by which opinion is to 
be put into effect. What the result of 
this will be upon our forms of govern- 
mental procedure we can only conjecture. 
But one thing is plain, it puts a tremen- 
dous responsibility upon executives and 
at the same time brings them out into | 
such a blazing light of publicity that they 
are checked as they never were checked - 
before in the exercise of their preroga- 
tives. Their new powers, if they be new, © 
are not powers of compulsion; they are» 
only powers of leadership. They cannot > ~ 
oblige legislatures to carry out their de-~ 
cisions. They can only seek to lead and¥ 
instruct public opinion. Their strength4 
is nothing except when their fellow citi- — 


them in the great business of politics. 


Governor Wilson is a Democrat and there is” 
a theory, at least partially based upon fact, 
that the Democratic Party is jealously solicit 
ous of the rights of the States. In his ad- 
dress before the Conference of Governors at 
Frankfort, Kentucky, Dr. Wilson refused to 
accept the States’ rights doctrine without 
qualification : 


The organization of business has be- 
come more centralized, vastly more cen- 
tralized than the political organization 
of the country itself. Corporations have 
come to cover greater areas than States, . 
have come to live under a greater variety ; 
of laws than the citizen itself, have ex-~ 
celled States in their budgets and loomed 
bigger than whole commonwealths in 
their influence. over the lives and for- 
tunes of entire communities of men. : 
Centralized business has built up vast 
structures of organization and equipment, 
which overtop all States and seem to 


intended for such competitions. 
a confused variety of States and statutes 
stands now the Colossus of business; uni- — 
form, concentrated, poised upon a single 
plan; governed not by votes, but by com- 
mands; seeking, not service, but profits. 


braska, address, “ must fill in the detail, must 


must see to it that there is no essential an- 
tagonism between the use of wealth and the 
development of a wholesome life, that the 
gates of every opportunity are kept open, that 
men are everywhere free to work, that com- 
munities are protected against disease, par- 
ticular classes against the crushing burdens 


utilized as the sources of power and refresh- 
their borders, that the resources which ought 


to be common are not monopolized and used 
exclusively for private benefit and profit.” 
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zens agree with them and stand back of |” 


have no match or competitor except the if 
Federal government itself, which was not) © 
Amidst | ~ 


“The States,” he said in his Lincoln, New 


undertake the regulation which adjusts en- 
terprise to the daily life of the community, ~ 


of certain kinds of labor, that the streams aré ~ 
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The Most 
Comfortable 
Men’s Garter 
Made PAD 


TYPE 
High type of pad 
touches the leg. 











Fits smoothly—-stays in plate—ret 
hold until you release it. 


materials and workmanship. 


On sale wherever there are 
Sample pair 


GEORGE FROS? COMPANY, 
MAKERS, BOSTON 


NULITE GASOLINE TABLE LAMP 








A complete Li ght Plant weighing 7lbs. Portable, 
absolutely safe, 300 C. P., brilliant light, 44 cent per 
@ hour. Saves 90% of your light bill. 

AGENTS—Write for Special Offer on complete line of 
gasoline lights and systems. Over 200 different styles. 
Highest Quality. Lowest prices. Exclusive territory 
for capable town, county and traveling salesmen. 
72-page illustrated catalog free. Write to-day. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
404 8. Clinton Street Chiengo, U. 8. A. 





How Boy’s Letters Pulled 
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mn $400,000 in One Yearad 
LE T me send you FREE booklet containing tories, 

*How Boy's Letters Pulled’ $400,000 in One Year” and 

“How Girl Stenographer Learned to Manage $100,000-a- 

Year Business,"’ with full information about my Courses 

for Office Workers on Sales Letter Writing, Office Sales- 

manship, Advertising, How to Systematize an Office, etc. 


SYSTEM SHERWIN CODY, 1418 Security Bldg., Chicago. 
- §PEND YOUR WINTER AT 


TUCSON, ‘*s ™=treret# ARIZONA ! 


Best climate on earth. No malaria. No fogs. No fleas. Altitucle 2369 
feet. Maximum of Sunshine. Ideal Tourist Resort. Beautiful Residence 
City. Seat of the Arizona University. On main line of Southern Paeifie Rail- 
my. Terminus of the Tucson-West Coast of Mexieo Railway. El Paso and 
South-Western Ry. now building to Tueson. Port Lobus Ry. to build soon, 
(et astop over and then locate permanently. Splendid business, mining 
ad farming opportunities. Write to Chamber of Commerce for 


FREE ILLUSTRATED * OOKLET 


Moving Picture Business 
$25 A DAY | a3 t= ate 


$50 to $75 Starts You 
complete with one of our ur machines, We 
= Sout Sout this money makinu busines 


Capital Merchandise 
Dept. 257 uD S'Deasborn Bt.. Chicago 










Write for Free 






















form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Invoices, Drawings, Menus 
Sores anything? Then take advantage of our offer of ten 
days’ trial, without o »sit, and become one of thou anda of 
satisfied customers who will agree that Daus IMPROVED 
Tip Top Dupuic ATOR ¥ with asco” Oiled Linen Back, 
negative roll is the simplest, easiest afd quickest method 
market. 100 copies from app 

and 50copies from Typewritten Original. If you have 
tried other duplieators without success, you Hilbe more 


than pleased with ours. Complete dupli- $5 00 
. 








vera cap size (prints 8 3-4x13 inches). 
WELUX A. K. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York. 
OSE ra 


MUSHROOM GROWING 
WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 
Men and Women can raise them in large 
quantities in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, 
etc. Crop easy to raise and sells for soc. to 
$1.50 a lb. Start now. Write for big illus- 
trated booklet telling how to do it, FREE. 

Visitors welcome at our farm. 
NATIONAL MUSHROOM CO. 
2 Lal HYDE PARK, MASS. 





ty Send. us your address and 
a ‘Day ure | we will show you how to 
make $3 a day absolutely 

sure. We ys the work and teach you free; you 

work in the locality where you live. Send us your ad- 
femand we will explain the business ‘fully. Remember, we guar- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 
Write atonce. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1691, Detroit, Mich. 
Send us the names and 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE Se32.sshsoxmes and 


boy friends, and we'llsend you acopy of this splendid magagine Free. Great 
beautiful illustrations—handsome covers in colof. Departments 

of Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, Carpemtfy, Stamps and 
Coins. A big Athletic Departnient edited by WALTER CAMP is a feature. 
Mdress THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 657 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news-stands at 0c. a copy. 














Among the duties left to the State govern- 
ment is that of looking after the interest of 
its workingmen. In his inaugural address he 
took advanced ground upon the question of 
labor ‘legislation : 


We call these questions of employers’ 
liability, questions of workingmen’s ecom- 
pensation, but those terms do not suggest 
quite the whole matter. There is some- 
thing very new and very big and very 
complex about these new-relations of cap- 
ital and.labor. A new economic society 
has sprung up, and we must effect a new 
set. of adjustments. We must not pit 
power against weakness. The employer 
is generally in our day, as I have said, 
not an individual, but a powerful group 
of individuals,.and yet the workingman 
is still, under our existing law, an indi- 
vidual when dealing with his employer, 
in ease of accident, for example, or of 
loss or of illness, as well as in every con- 
tractual relationship. We must have a 
workingman’s compensation act which 
will not put upon him the burden of fight- 
ing powerful composite employers to ob- 
tain his rights, but which will give him 
his rights without suit, directly, and 
without contest, by automatic operation 
of law, as if of a law of insurance. 


CorPoRATIONS Have No Rieu To 
PRIVACY 


But when we have once more taken the 
government into our own hands, what then? 
How shall we deal with the economic evils 
that confront us, with the trusts, for exam- 
ple? Governor Wilson, in his Indianapolis 
address, made most emphatically the point 
that the corporations have none of the rights 
of private individuals and must be treated 
solely as the public welfare demands: 


A -modern joint stock corporation can 
not in any proper sense be said to base 
its rights and powers upon the principles 
of private property. Its powers are wholly 
derived from legislation. It possesses 
them for the convenience of business at 
the sufferance of the public. Its stock 
is widely owned, passes from hand to 
hand, brings multitudes of men into its 
shifting partnerships and connects it with 
the interests and the investments of 
whole communities. It is a segment of 
the public; bears no analogy to a part- 
nership or to the processes by which pri- 
vate property is safeguarded and man- 
aged, and should not be suffered to af- 
ford any covert whatever to those who 
are managing it. Its management is of 
public and general concern, is in a very 
proper sense everybody’s business. 


He has aroused great interest and some 
criticism by his strictures on the so-called 
money trust. The following is quoted from 
his Harrisburg address: 


Tar Perit In A Money Trust 


The plain fact is that the control of 
eredit is dangerously concentrated in this 
country. The money resources of the 
country are not at the command of those 
who do not submit to the direction and 
domination of small groups of capitalists, 
who wish to keep the economic develop- 
ment of the country under their own eye 
and guidance. The great monopoly in 
this country is the money monopoly. So 
long as that exists our old variety and 
freedom and individual energy of devel- 
opment are out of the question. The in- 
dustrial nation is controlled by its system 
of eredit. Our system of credit is con- 
centrated. The growth of the nation, 
therefore, and all our activities are in the 
hands of a few men who, even if their ac- 
tion be honest and intended for the pub- 
lic interest, are necessarily concentrated 
upon the great undertakings in which 
their own money is invclved and who 
necessarily, by every reason of their limi- 
tations, chill and check and destroy genu- 
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1500 FARMERS IN 


Pecos Valley 


(NEW MEXICO) 


will ship this year about eight 
thousand carloads alfalfa and 


apples, worth two and one-half 
million dollars. 


Shipments of other fruit, cotton, 
’ wool and live-stock will total 
several million dollars more. 


Why not get a farm there yourself? 








Do you realize what a farm in the irrigated valleys of the 
West means? It insures independence, comfort and a bank 
account for you and yours. It means a better home, a wider 
outlook, greater prosperitv for yourself, a better education 
and enlarged opportunity for the children. 

You can attain all this in the Pecos Valléy of New Mexico. 
Soil, climate and seasons are just right. Water for irrigation 
is abundant from artesian wells, within a restricted district ; 
from private and community pumping plants, and from gray ity 
canals, outside the artesian belt. 

Two projects of the United States Reclamation Service are 
in this valley. 

The soil of the Pecos Valley is deep and rich in all essen- 
tial plant foods. 

Pecos Valley apples are eagerly sought in Eastern and 
European markets. 

The famous pea-green alfalfa grown in this valley com- 
mands a premium wherever offered for sale. 

Pears and peaches, grapes and sinall fruit, grain and gatden 
truck, melons and cantaloups all bear bountifully arid return 
a handsome profit for the time, energy and money invested. 

The splendid climate and abundant sunshine puts color 
and flavor into all crops grown. 

You can buy land to-day, with water developed, at from 
$75 an acre and up. Land without developed water may be 
had for as low as $s or $10 an acre. 

Most of this land is sold on liberal terms, requiring only a 
small cash payment. 

The new settler gets a heart 
schools, good neighbors and goo 

The average holding is small. 

The orchard homes are near one another, so you won't be 
lonesome. 

I have a booklet that tells the story of the Pecos Valley in 
simple, readable style. 

want you to have a copy. 
Write to me to-day and use this coupon, 


welcome. 


He finds good 
roads. 
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! C. L. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, A., T. & S. F. Ry., 
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i Please send “* Pecos Valley ’’ booklet. ! 
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Next 
time try the 
effects of the jj 
flexibility of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Flexible Handle \@ 
. Tooth Brush. lh f 
fits every curve and 
hollow of the gums, so as to 
prevent that irritating friction 
which makes them swell, bleed 
and become sore. The tufts of the 


Ei) 


as with every other Pro-phy-lac-tic, are so Jr 
peculiarly shaped as to reach all the crevices f. 
in and between c very tooth, cleanin 

them thoroughly, “A clean toot. 
never decays.’ 

Packed in an individual yellow box 
which protects against handling. Rigid 
handle if you prefer. 

Every Pro-p ny lac-tic fully guaran- 

e replace if defective. 










































Our interesting booklet, ‘‘ Do 40c. 
Olean or Brush your Teeth,”’ j Sole 
yours for the g; send for it, | 

makers of 

ao MFG. CO. Pro-phy- 
Pine St., Florence, lac-tie’ 

Mass. Tooth, Hair, 

Military and 

ws Hand Brushes. 





RAISING is the surest way to make 
Big money on Little capital. One 
acre produces 5,000 Ibs. Sells at 


GINSENG == F== 


all you raise. Write to-day Ys An faeraenen. 


T. H. SUTTON, 606 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


See page 3 
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Win Tuts $1200 


Thousands Already Won— Going on Daily 


Ten People Get $40,000.00 
They Tell You How to Win 


LISTEN Stoneman (Nebr. photographer) ac- 
a tually received $1200 one month, 

$51.50 in 15 minutes, $800 in 11 days; Korstad 
(Minn. solicitor) $2212 in 2 weeks; Sevegne (N. Y. 
telegrapher) $100 dally. Not a fairy tale, fake or 
humbug, but proven oe true by sworn 





NEW DISCOVERY wy 
fre ng AND ee ae ete Meme ae 1 


sate raiben witht LAMP revolu- 


a an cape a" — to electricity, 
at 1- e cost. Burner 
pag —_ Safeco’ odorl + ae 


morn ¥ Po go 
oO! 
Most 294 promen & Fe as ig 
jurious to eyes or oeith yg Fee seller known. 
We want a few more live men in open territory 
CANCHESTER LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. 8. 204 N. State St., Chicago 


















sj statements, Government 
j judges, bankers, world’s famed institutions, local 
> references. Costs nothing to investigate. This 
gigantic money-making contest no longer controlled 
by a few— now open to any honest, industrious 
man Or woman. Big money made by mechan- 
| fes, clerks, farmers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
| people from all walks of life. Experience, capital, 
business training unnecessary. You can own, 
operate and control same private enterprise that 
brought Wilson (banker) $3600 in 30 days; Rasp 
(agent) $1685 im 73 days; Oviatt (minister) $t- 
800. Rogers (surveyor) $2800; Juell (clerk) 
000; Hoard (doctor) $2200; Hart (farmer) $5000. 
= Schleicher (minister) $195 first 12 hours. Hun- 
ell dreds sharing similar prosperity — banking money, 
buying homes, automobiles. Don't wonder. Same 
ppointment should mean same money for you — same power, 
e, dignity, respect, influence. Rise to big earnings, wage 
wnership and private monopoly. Knowing the reason 
els all doubt. Wonderful, but true. Strange invention 
every home a bathroom for only $6.50; excels others cost- 
$200 Abolishes tubs, bowls, buckets, wash rags, sponges. 
room into a bathroom with het or cold running water. 
ink of it! So energizes water, one gallon ample; cleanses 
most automatically; no plumbing; no water-works; 
se elf-heating. Gives cleansing, friction, massage and show- 
er So sim ple child can operate. Truly marvelous. 
\ modern home bathing without drudgery, inconvenience, 
ss of lugging water, filling tubs, emptying, cleaning, put- 
ng away Could anything be more popular? Think of 
millions who want bathrooms! At sight people 
exclaim: “ There, there! that’s what I've been long- 
ing for.” Little wonder Wilson sold 162 in 14 
days; Hart, 16in 3hours. Think what you could 
do. Come— fall in line— make a fortune. 
Don't let another get there first. Your chance 
now to secure exclusive sale. Devote all or spare 
Means phenomenal earnings; no — 
tion; fascinating, high-grade 
Credit given active distributors. 
Send frst a — investigate 
rst. 
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THE MAGIC STORY 


By Frederick Yan Rennselaer Dey 


Eight years ago this story first appeared in Suc- 
cess MaGazine. It was published in book form, 
but was never given a wide circulation. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the ‘‘Magic Story” has made its 
own way by mouth-to-mouth advertising, until to- 
day there are literally thousands of men and women 
in this country who know it and love it. 

None is so poor or so ‘‘ down on his luck” that he 
cannot put its principles into effect and again come 
into a broader and more successful life. We can’t 
tell you much about this story 
for yourself. 





The ** Magic Story,” Popular Edition, bound in French 
Japan Parchment, will be sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


Address Book Department 


THE NATIONAL POST COMPANY 
29 East 22d Street, New York 








is a picture of my big confectionery store in Spring- 
Ohio 


ous confection—enabled me to do it. 


Popcorn Crispette Machine made me a rich man: 
man who goes at it as I did can make a lot of money. 1 
ymmon, everyday sort of a fellow. 

y better than you. 
W e me 


just how 


to-day. 
I went about it—how you can do the same. 


than you ever dreamed of. 


ll have a good thing all to yourself. 

fferent from any thing else. So you escape competition, 

; } bec ause of the taste. 
them. 


n tell you how they did it. 
money isn’t nearly as hard as it seems. 
gment and a good proposition. 









ys 
-day. 













money I earned, selling Popcorn Crispettes—a new, 


Any 


No reason why I should 
T'li tell you how I built my big business. 


ollow instructions you should make more money this fall and 

Somewhere in your town there is a 

store—a half-store or a little nook—even a store window—where you 
up your machine and make money, You <an start at home if you wish. 


ines Time You Take In A Nickel You 
Make Almost Four Cents Profit 


I furnish a secret formula for making Crispettes; 


They’re so different—so tasty and tempting, folks want more and 


y Shbentare I tell you all about them; about men who have made big money with the machine, and 
It’s very interesting reading. 

Half of success is in making the start—the other half is 
I've got the proposition—you've got the nerve and judgment. 
ree together now and make money, as I did. At least investigate. 
ry 1 the story of other men who are making money with a Long Popcorn Crispette Machine. 


“W. Z. LONG, 384 High Street, Springfield, Ohio 





Popcorn 
Crispettes 
Built This 
Big Business 


For Me 


m™) I stand ready to help 
other men to make good; 
men who have 
business hopes; 
who are anx- 
ious to make 
lots of 
money. 
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People buy and buy and buy Popcorn 


Look into the proposition, 








SUBSCRIPTI 


ON AGENTS 


you are a Subscription Agent, or Salesman, or Magazine Specialist, you should not neglect writing 


for our **last chance *”* 


ns and handsome bonuses—are very attractive. 


offers of all the popular magazines. 


Our net prices to you—less com- 


NEW AGENTS also will receive practical assistance and our interesting proposition by writing to 


The Publishers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


29 East 22d Street 


If subscribers (of record) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guerantee against loss. 


New York 





SUCCESS 


ine economic freedom. This is the great- 
est question of all and to this statesmen 
must address themselves with an earnest 
determination to serve the long future 


and the true liberties of men. ; 


New Jersey’s Governor has very little sym- 
pathy with the prevailing practice of bolster- 
ing up special private interests by means of 
the tariff law. To quote again from the 
Indianapolis address: 


Of course the chief triumph of ecommit- 
tee work, of covert phrase and unex- 
plained classification, is the tariff law, 
Ever since the passage of the outrageous 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law our people have 
been discovering the concealed meanings 
and purposes which lay hidden in it, 
They are discovering item by item how 
deeply and deliberately they were deceived 
and cheated. This did not happen by 
accident; it came about by design, by 
elaborated, secret design. Questions put 
upon the floor in the House and Senate 
were not frankly or truly answered and 
an elaborate piece of legislation was 
foisted on the country which could not 
possibly have passed if it had been com- 
prehended by the whole country. 


THE DEMocRATIC Party’s Oppor- 
TUNITY 


Governor Wilson has reason to be grateful 
to the non-partizan sentiment in this coun- 
try, both for his election as Governor and for 
his present standing before the people. Ree- 
ognizing the non-partizan nature of his pro- 
gram, he yet maintains that his own party is 
best fitted to carry it out. 
from his remarks in Kansas City: 


In both the great national parties there 
are men who feel this ardor of progress 
and of reform, and in both parties there 
are men who hold back, who struggle to 
restrain change, who do not understand 
it or who have reason to fear it. Un- 
doubtedly the present moment offers a 
greater and larger opportunity to the 
Democratic Party than to the Republican 
Party, but this is not because there are 
not men in the Republican Party who 
have devoted their whole intelligence and 
energy to necessary reform, but because 
the Democratic Party as a whole is freer 
to move and to act than the Republican 
is and is held back by a smaller and 
weaker body of representatives of the 
things that are and have been. 


New Jersey’s Governor has been called a 
radical, but instead of denying the charge, he 
insists that we remember that the real mean- 
ing of the word is “ going to the root.” 


On the other hand he does not feel that the 
standpatters are entitled to the exclusive use 
of the word conservative: 


T will not permit without challenge the 
men who are holding back, the men who 
are afraid of the people, to use the hand- 
some word “ conservative” and appropri- 
ate that to themselves. I maintain that 
those of us who believe in the so-called 
radical program are intelligent conserv- 
atives, and they are the unintelligent 
conservatives. The distinction which I 
make is that time-old distinction between 
Liberals and Tories—between men who 
can move and men who are such Bour- 
bons that they cannot -forget anything 
and cannot learn anything, because the 
so-called standpatter is a man who is 
fooling himself to the top of his bent. 
I suppose a man on an ice-floe in the Are- 
tic region thinks he is standing still, but 
he is not. There is a great.drift of the 
universe under him. I suppose the so- 
called conservatives suppose they are 
standing where their fathers were. They 
are doing nothing of the kind, because 
the country is not where their fathers 
were. 


Nor does Governor Wilson confine 


See page 3 


To quote again . 





democratic principles to the field of politic® 
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MAGAZINE 


Education, too, must be removed from the 
domination of monied interests. The follow- 
ing is reminiscent of his struggle for greater 
democracy in the administration of Princeton 
Dniversity : 

Who constitute the trustees of your 
universities? For the most part, the men 
of large wealth and of important corpo- 
rate connections. Do you realize that 
these gentlemen of large wealth and great 
corporate connections, no matter how 
honest they are, as those that I have had 
to do with have been scrupulously honest 
men, no matter how well disposed toward 
the progress of education, and most of 
them are very well disposed toward the 
progress of education; nevertheless have 
a particular point of view with regard to 
American life that is not the proper point 
of view for young men in America to be 
brought up under? 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE BIBLE 


In religion, also, he sees the manifestation 
of this spirit of democracy. The following 
js an extract from his inspiring address at 
the Denver Auditorium upon “ The Bible and 
Progress ” 


There are kings upon the pages of 
Scripture, but do you think of any king 
in Scripture as anything else than a mere 
man? There was the great king David, 
of a line blessed because the line from 
which should spring our Lord and Sa- 
viour, a man marked in the history of 
mankind as the chosen instrument of 
God to do justice and exalt righteousness 
in the people. 

But what does this Bible do for David? 
Does it utter eulogies upon him? Does 
it conceal his faults and magnify his vir- 
tues? Does it set him up as a great 
statesman would be set up in a modern 
biography? No, the book in which his 
annals are written strips the mask from 
David, strips every shred of counterfeit 
and concealment from him and _ shows 
him as indeed, an instrument of. God, 
but a sinful and selfish man, and the ver- 
dict of the Bible is that David, like other 
men, was one day to stand naked before 
the judgment seat of God and be judged 
not as a king, but as a man. Isn’t this 
the book of the people? Is there any 
man in this Holy Scripture who is ex- 
empted from the common standard and 
judgment? How these pages teem with 
the masses of mankind! Are these the 
annals of the great? These are the an- 
nals of the people—of the common run 
of men. 


OPTIMISM BUT NOT COMPLACENCY 


He always comes back to this, to faith in 
the mass of the people, not only in their hon- 
ety, but also in their intelligent conserva- 
tism. 

“The American people,” he says, “ are too 
varied to run wrong. When. you combine the 
great American people you combine all inter- 
ests, and in order to get this accumulated 
force you must do the just and equitable 
thing. The people of America, the body of 
the people, are absorbed in business, in legiti- 
Mate business. They are earning their liv- 
ing by their brains and the sweat of their 
brow, and you cannot make a mob out of ma- 
terial of that sort. You cannot make a reck- 
ess, passionate force out of a body of sober 
people earning their living in a free country.” 

Faith in the people, and a joyous, mili- 
tant confidence in their ultimate victory. 

“Do not allow yourselves to be dismayed,” 
he said to his lieutenants in the New Jersey 
ati-boss campaign. “You see where this 
Machine is entrenched. It looks like a real 
ortress. It looks as if real men were inside, 
as if they had real guns. Go and touch it. 
tis a house of cardboard. These are imita- 
tion hosts. These are playthings that. look 

é€ guns. Go and put your shoulder against 
the thing and it will collapse.” 











by Elbert Hubbard “Gyr 


a —=28 OR some long time I have been promising myself to write up my 
good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson of Chicago, and I have not 


forgotten. 
Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System, which ever you 
choose to call it, which I believe is of more importance than 
a8 \Xthe entire curriculum of your modern college. 


Mr. Dickson teaches memory. 
Good Memory is necessary to all achievement. 


I know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a graduate of three col- 
But this man is neither bright, interesting, learned 


leges. 
nor profound. 
He’s a dunce. 


And the reason is that he cannot remember. 


out his notes and his reference literature, he is helpless. 
His mind is a sieve through which sinks to nowhere the 


stuff that he pours in at the top. 
Re ee 


Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while in business I come across 
a man who has a trained memory, and 
he is a joy to my soul. ; 

He is a general manager of a great cor- 
poration in a Western city. He never misses 
a face. If he sees you once that’s enough. 
The next time he’ll call you by name, inquire 
about the folks at home. 

He told me how he did it. 
that he studied memory-train- 
ing with Prof. Dickson of Chi- 
cago. Also, he said a lot of 
nice things ahout Prof. Dick- 
son, that I hesitate to write 
down here.lest my good friend 
Dickson object. ~ 
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If you want to enlarge your 


This Dickson System of 
Memory-Train- 
ing is very 
simple. If you 
want to enlarge 
your arm you 
exercise it. The 
same with your 
mind. 







The man whose memo: 
plays tricks 


HN} De luxe edition handsome! 


who desires to be a 
public speaker. 

The price of this 1911 de luxe 
edition is €2.00. I will, how- 
ever, presenta absolutely 
FREE to every ident who 
The strong man who stam- enrolls for my course of mem- 
mered and sucked air and ory training within ten days 
gurgied ice water and forgot after reading this offer. 


arm you exercise it. 
same with your mind 


down in kindly silence. 
but in the adult it was a bad memory. 

Write and ask Prof. Dickson {o tell you how he trains the 
se memory. 
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Without his notes he is 

helpless 

You must put 
your brain 
through a few 
easy exercises 
regularly to dis- 
cover its capac- 
ity. You will 
be surprised, 
when you go 
about it the right way, to know 
how quickly it responds to you. 

To the man or woman whose 
memory plays tricks, I espec- 
ially recommend that you write 
to Prof. Dickson to send you 
his literature. It will cost you 
nothing, and if his credentials 
and recommendations and the 
facts he sets forth do not con- 
vince you, you are not to be convinced. 

You do not know when you will be called 
to stand on your feet and tell what you know; 
then and there a trained memory would help 
you. 


With- 





remember 


>. a. ee 


You’ve sympathized with the little giri 
who stuttered her ‘‘piece.’” But you’ve wept 
for the strong man who stammered and sucked 
air and gurgled ice water and forgot, and sat 
In the child it was embarrassment, 


PN: How to Get a FREE Copy of This Book 








in Name 
Public — 
Street 
Drasen Sees or Mtnsoes City State 





PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Priac’ Dickson 


of Memory 
796 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
md me free Booklet, “How to Remember,” 
also full particulars how to obtain a free copy 
of “Dickson's How to Speak in Public.” 






































OPPORTUNITIES 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY, 
FOR MANUFACTURERS, 
HOME-SEEKERS, INVESTORS 





may designate will be mailed free of charge. 


N this page a number of progressive cities and organizations state briefly the advantages they 
have to offer. A\ll issue printed matter containing trustworthy facts and answering many 
questions. _ If you write the American Cities Publicity Bureau, stating your business requirements 
or occupation, booklets, statistical tables, maps and other literature regarding any community you 
If the particular city or section in which you are 
interested is not represented here, the Bureau will undertake to secure the information you re- 
quire. You may write each advertiser direct if you prefer, but you will save time and postage 
by addressing Frank E. Morrison, Mgr., AMERICAN CITIES PUBLICITY BUREAU, 29 E. 22d St., New York. 





(ete sane ane eT 
THE NEW YORK OF THE soUTin— 
Reconstructed by Commercial Democrats and 
bem Ozone. Wide open city. Don’t scatter- 
in wild Southern feud towns. Lots 25x1r24, with 
free water-front, $333—$10 down, Sg none . 
Our Tell-the-Truth booklet free. rite Halt 
Million Club, Jacksonville. 
THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE | C..B.& 
UNITED STATES between the Allegha- | C. & 
nies and the Rockies is in Arkansas, elevation 
above tidewater varies from 250 feet in south- 
ern part of state to 2,500 in northern, giving 





tributing 
Davenport, 


GET OUT OF ANY LARGE CITY— 
Locate your factory where rents are lower, 
where power is cheaper, where you eliminate 
carting expenses, where you and your workmen 
can get more real eapraet out of life, and 
where you can manufacture your product at 
lower cost, Factory sites on C., R. I. & P. Ry.; 

. Ry.; C., M. & St. P. Ry.; connection 
N. W.; also Mississippi River. best dis- 
int for middle West and far West. 
Let us tal awe with you. W. C. Clum, See., 


SAN AN TON10—The winter playground of 
America; historic city of the perfect climate 
with its splendid hotels, derful boul is, 
hunting, fishing and all the sports, is the com- 
ing tourist resort of America. As acommercial 
city it has a sure and safe foundation, being 
the distributing point toa territory as large 
as the state of Sito. and a great and growing 
manufacturing and retail business offers many 
opportunities for new factories, new businesses 
and sound in For inf ion write 
to the Chamber of Commeree, John B. 











people benefit of ten degrees of latitude, 
growing semi-tropical and temperate zone 
crops. Little Rock is in the geographical cen- 
ter of the d ping derland. For infor- 
mation write Beard of Trade, Little Reek. 


MO UST 0 N—The Manchester of America. 
As a’shipping port it is soo miles nearer the 
granaries of the West than the Atlantic ports, 
and 300 miles nearerthan New Orleans. Seven- 
teen railroads meet the sea at Houston. It is 
the South’s greatest lumber market. It is the 








You young men who are anxious to be up and 
doing—who have been waiting for opportunity 
to knock—write to Portland Commercial Club. 
Whatever information you receive wil: be au- 
thentic, impartial and real. Your communica- 
tion will be held in strict confidence. Write in 
detail, telling how much money you have saved 
—what you are now doing—whether you have 
had any farming experience, etc., etc. Address 
Oppertuni Commercial 


ton, See., San Antonio, Tex. 





MEMPHIS HOLDS THE REINS IN 
DIXIE—By its peculiar position at the center 
of the heart of the rime 49 Valley, located 
on the Mississippi River and being the leading 
railroad center of the South, Memphis indeed 
“holds the reins in Dixie.” Memphis makes 
the rates to the South and Southwest and is the 
Clab, | gateway of these sections. Commission form of 
government, largest proportion of park areas 





center of the oil industry. It is the largest in- or 
land cotton market in the world. ouston 
offers a facilities to new industries. 
Write Adolph Boldt, See., Houston Business Large list and 
League. + Tripp, 








CHEAP RICH LAND for fruit, farming 
and stock raising. No irrigation, mild climate. 
lescription of the country free. 
wns y 


and finest roadways and boulevards in Amer- 
ica, the most healthful city in the South, pure 
artesian water, finest and most perfect sewage 
system in the world, James 8. Warren, 

mer, Business Men’s Club, Memphis, Tenn. 
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RENEWALS. All ma 
from the publishers’ o 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The periodicals in these offers may be sent to one or 
different addresses. If you only want one or two publications, 
join in with your friends, thus dividing the cost of the Club. 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE EITHER NEW OR 
azines are sent one full year direct 
ce to the subscribers in the United 
States, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Canadian and foreign postage rates given upon application 
upon any publication. 


The present SUCCESS subscribers can order their own 


subscriptions to be extended for one year, or enter another 
subscription to some friend. 





$9.05 
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Sunset Magazine or Woman's Home Companion 
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Journal. . 
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Blue Book or Green Book or Red Book........ 
Scientific American or Smart Set 
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Ladies’ World and SUCCESS 
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Current Literature or Independent or Review of 
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Designer or Modern Priscilla and SUCCESS. . $3.78 
Ladies’ World, Modern Priscilla, Pictorial Re- 
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American or Woman's Home Companion and 
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Current Literature or Independent or Review of 
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Ainslee’s or Everybody's and SUCCESS...... 
Ladies’ World, Lo Priscilla, Pictorial Re- 
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Send all orders to 


THE NATIONAL POST co.| 
29-31 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y.: 
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7 Measured by Ordinary. Metorfian Videin: dha Mew Evade & 


“Impossible” —But—Here Is the Car and 


Here Are The Proofs 





The recent announcements of the 1912 Everitt. have 
Everyone who has seen the 
new cars, and investigated their manufacture, knows 
Competitors have 
doubted and denied; it has been claimed impossible to fur- 
It has been repeatedly 
said, that if such a car as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel, 
Self-Starting Six can really be sold for $1,850, no man in 
his right senses would think of buying any other, if he 
Other manufacturers have freely 
admitted this: They did not see how we could do it; they 


literally amazed the country. 
that every statement made is true. 


nish what we offer, at such a price. 


could get an Everitt. 





New Everitt Models— The “Six,” The “Four” and The “Thi 








The 1912 Everitt Chrome-Nickel, 
Self-Starting “Four-36” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


did not believe we would do it. 

But the proofs are open to anyone. 
the affidavits of the greatest American makers of fine 
steels; if you will critically inspect our methods; if you will 
look up the records of the men behind the Everitt; if you 
will test the Self-Starter—not once, but over and over 
again—finally, if you will try the car yourself, under the 
hardest conditions you can devise—you will not only know 
that it is all true, but you will yourself become one of the 
strongest Everitt advertisers, for you will realize that the 
half has not been told. 


If you will accept 


WW Are 


Ready for Your Inspection at a Near-by Dealer’s—See Them 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 


The 1912 Everitt Four and Six Cylinder Cars 
are built throughout from the finest Chrome- 
Nickel Steel obtainable. By this we mean that 
every important part is manufactured in our fac- 
tory from this well-nigh unbreakable, unwearable 
material. 

To those who know anything of fine steels, no 
argument is needed to show the superiority of 
Chrome-Nickel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel car is 
about three times as strong as the usual type. 
So far as we know, this material has never been 
used before to the extent we use it, save in two 
or three of the finest four-thousand-dollar cars. 

Now, there are different grades of alloy steels. 
Steels can be bought, quite cheaply, which show a 
mere analytical “trace” of this or that alloy. 
Again, for the “top price,” a few high-grade con- 
cerns furnish an alloy-steel, of which every billet 
is guaranteed to carry the correct predetermined 
percentage of chrome nickel or other alloy. 

At the head of this list stand the names of 
Billings and Spencer and the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America. These concerns are considered the 
finest producers of forgings and special steels in 
this country. 

It means something to show that all the steel 
used in the Everitt comes from one or the other 
of these great concerns. The following are their 
affidavits: 


Hartford, Conn., July 24, 1911. 
Merzcer Moror Car Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of the 14th, we understand that we 
are supplying you with all of the — forgings used on the 
various models of cars manufactured by you, and we can 
guarantee that the drop forgings furnished by us to your 
Company are of the highest grade that we can manufacture, 
and that these parts forgings are made of the highest grade 
chrome-nickel steel. 

Yours respectfully, 
THE BILLINGS & SPENCER COMPANY, 
T. C. Briurnas, V. P. and Supt. 


Personally appeared before me this day, July twenty-eighth, 
nineteen eleven, T. C. BILLINGs, who acknowledges the above 
to be a true statement. 


[Seal] FRANK H. Stocker, Notary Public. 


And from the Crucible Steel Co.: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 26, 1911. 
Merzaer Moror Car Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of July 21st, judging from the 
large tonnage, and the various sizes of both hot rolled and 
cold drawn chrome-nickel, and other high-grade steels we 
are furnishing you direct, Billings & Spencer, and others 
connected with the development of your car, it is evident 
that you are using these high-grade products throughout 
your entire car. Very truly yours, 

CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA, 
Geo. Wm. SarceENT, 
Fourth V. P. and Metallurgist. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ? 
COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY } 

Personally appeared before me the prescribed, Geo. Wm. 
SARGENT, who being Culy sworn according to the law, doth de- 
pose and say, that the facts set forth in the foregoing are true 
and correct in all respects to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. GEO. W. SARGENT. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 26th day of July, 1911. 

[Seal] My commission expires Feb’y 21, 1915. 
HARRY E. ZARING, Notary Public. 


Manufactured by Unfailing Automatic Machinery 


The raw material, as shown, comes from the 
best sources available. The Everitt system of 
manufacture is by the most precise processes of 
“jig and fixture.” This results in absolute ac- 
curacy to a small fraction of a hair’s breadth. 

Every manufacturing operation in the Everitt 
shops is by this infallible mechanical system, 
working to the finest limits. Go through our fac- 
tory and test the accuracy of any operation for 
yourself. Try any two parts intended for each 
other, such as a piston and cylinder, a train of 
gears, or any part you see, with the mechanic’s 
millimetre gauge. The first you pick up at ha 
hazard just “goes,” and the second, and the 
third, and every one—no more, no less, but every 
one exactly right. 

Perhaps you do not understand just what “jigs 
and fixtures” mean. Take the “first cylinder 
operation,” for instance. You notice a huge ma- 
chine called a “miller.” A heavy carriage moves 
slowly along its bed. In it are steel fixtures, 
rigidly holding in exactly the right position a long 
row of rough cylinder castings. You see cutters 
eating their way across the faces of the metal. A 
finished casting emerges. Every side is bright and 
true. Test it with the guage—the next, and the 
next. You cannot find the slightest variance, even 
with a microscope. You begin to realize what man- 
ufacture by automatic machinery really means. 





The Advantages of a “Manufactured” Car 


Think how much more desirable is a car manu- 
factured complete in one factory, like the Everitt, 
by methods like these, than is an “assembled” 
car. Instead of parts bought from a hundred 





sources, everything that goes into an Everitt is 


accurately manufactured in the one factory. 
Every detail is planned and laid out in our own 
draughting room; the raw material comes dire¢t 
from the mill; the heat-treating processes are con- 
ducted in our own furnaces by experts, our own 
automatic machinery shapes, mills, cuts, grinds 
and polishes; every part is repeatedly checked and 
rechecked for possible error; and when the fin- 
ished car passes the final inspector it is known 
to be right—a perfect piece of mechanism. 

Examine these marvelous cars for yourself at 
our nearest dealer’s to-day. He is now booking 
orders. The specifications of the three types are 
given below: 


THE EVERITT “ SIX-48 ”:—126%4 In. wheel base; 
36 x 4in. wheels and tires; demountable rims; double- 
drop frame; honeycomb radiator; long-stroke mo- 
tor; compressed air self-starter and tire pump; 
echrome-nickel steel construction; silk mohair top; 
wind-shield, speedometer and prestolite included; 
price, $1850. 


THE EVERITT “ FOUR-36 ”:—115 in. wheel base; 
34 x 4in. wheels and tires; demountable rims; double- 
drop frame; honeycomb radiator; long-stroke mo- 
tor; compressed air self-starter and tire pump; 
chrome-nickel steel construction; silk mohair top, 
wind-shield, speedometer and prestolite included; 
price, $1500. 


THE EVERITT “ THIRTY ”’:—110 in. wheel base; 
34 x 3% in. wheels and tires; quick detachable rims; 
double-drop frame; honeycomb radiator; long- 
stroke motor; high grade construction, with chrome- 
nickel steel used in essential parts; silk mohair top 
and wind-shield included; price, $1250. 


Send the coupon for further details. 





Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit 


Please send your advance catalog and name of nearest dealer 
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an unequalled series of Double-Disc Records by a majority of the greatest singers in the world 
artists whose names are household words in Europe and both Americas—among them —4 


INORDICA, 2FREMSTAD, *>*MARY GARDEN, *ALICE NIELSEN, 
SZENATELLO, *BONCI, 7?CAVALIERI, *CONSTANTINO, *LIPKOWS 

?BAKLANOFF, “AMATO, *McCORMACK, *“BONINSEGNA, 

“EMMY DESTINN, **SAMMARCO, **ANSELMI, '*7MARDONES 


ECORDS of all these magnificent voices, and of scores of others, may be pure! 
chased of Columbia dealers. Many of them nowhere else; for they aré) 
now singing under exclusive Columbia contracts: records that may be played om 
any disc instrument, and are better in surface, a 
tone and durability than any others, 
and so guaranteed to you. 


Hear them on the new Columbia Grafonola 
«Regent Junior,” here illustrated, and you 
will admit the claims of «the one incom- 


parable musical instrument.” Wie Bae Cols 
New catalogs of Columbia instruments and records of any Columbia dealer, wires ‘aga 
Grafonola 


n us by mail. 
“ ae ee 
Exclusive selling rights granted to dealers where we are not actively represented Regent Junior” —$150 
Other types of the Columbia 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’|—Box 216, Tribune Bldg., New York Grafonola from $50 up to $200 
Graphophonces, $17.50 to $100 


London : Earlsfield, 8S. W. 


a > 


Creators of che Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. 


QUADRI-COLOR CU., N. 1 





